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Sixty-second Year, No. 40 


Inland Premiums Top 
$408,270,000 Total 
For Record Figure 


1960 Written Premiums, Without 
Reinsurance Figures, Reveal 


Small Increase Over 1959 
LOSS RATIO ALMOST SAME 


Personal Property Premiums Con- 
tinue to Show Sharp Decline; 
Five Year Comparisons 


[Inland marine insurance written pre- 
1960, 
the 


miums were up again slightly in 
the $400,000000 mark for 
second time in history and maintaining 
trend toward higher totals. 
The actual gain last year of about §,- 
900,000 was smaller than the $26,000,000 
rise in 1959, which compares with in- 
creases of $10,000,000 in 1958 and $4000,- 
000 in 1957. Total written premiums, as 
compiled by the Inland Marine Insur- 
ance Bureau, amounted in 1960 to $408,- 
276,199, against $402,190,164 in 1959 and 
$376,000,000 in 1958. 

Of the total for 1960, stock insurance 
companies which included bureau mem- 


topping 


the long 


bers and subscribers and other stock in- 
surers, wrote $379,030,346, and mutual 
company members of the Transportation 
Jureau $29,245,853. All 
represent 


Insurance Rating 


premium figures direct pre- 
miums written less return premiums. All 


reinsurance premiums are excluded. 
Loss Ratio Down Slightly 


The loss ratio for 1960, on losses paid 
to premiums written, declined slightly 
to 47.36% from 47.90% in 1959 and as 
high as 56.56% in 1957. Back in 1953 the 
loss ratio was down to 42.52%. Paid 
losses in 1960 totaled $193,366,435, of 
which about $180,610,420 was by stock 
insurers and $12,756,102 by members of 
the TIRB. 

For the five years 1956-1960 inclusive in- 
land marine written premiums amounted 
to $1,915,782,848 and losses to $984,066,- 
706. On the basis of losses paid to 
premiums written the loss ratio for the 
five year period was 51.37% against 
52.03% for five years ending in 1959 
and 52.28% for the five years ending 
in 1958. 

Personal property floater premiums, 
excluding scheduled property, continued 
the sharp decline of recent years. The 
written premiums in 1960 were only $21,- 
666,501, against $28,866,733 in 1959 and 
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WHY USE A ONE-STAGE ROCKET? 


When everyone knows it takes three to 
reach the moon! Order-taking is just the first 
stage of a good underwriting operation. 

At our office, we have all three operational 
Stages, constantly primed and ready to go. 
These provide immediate attention to your 
order; up-to-date and useful information on 
coverages; and practical suggestions for 
improving sales techniques. 

That's why—for more than fifty years—Jaffe 
brokers have kept a moon-jump ahead of 
their competition. Why not join them? Now! 


“Our Second Half-Century” 
s 
EZTZZG Acency, inc. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 





55 John Street, New York 38, New York * BArclay 7-8900 
MEMBERS, N.Y.C. INSURANCE AGENTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 





Could be we've got 
a hit on our hands! 


We “opened” 37 years ago. Been playing to big crowds ever since. What's 
our secret? Simple! We don't put on an act. Our efficient, on-the-dot 
service . . . our know-how and experience . . . our knack for cracking knotty 
insurance problems — it's all for real. We believe in it. And on it, we've 
built our business. Have you looked into our deviation arrangements lately? 
It's worth your while! 


Our deviation arrangement and liberal commission make Public Service insurance easier to sell. 


20% DEVIATION: 10% DEVIATION: 

General Liability in all forms. Automobile bodily injury and 
15% DEVIATION: property damage liability: al! 
Fire and allied lines. classes. 


SPECIAL DIVIDEND PAYING: 7 
Workmen’s compensation. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

37 years of public service 


WILLIAM E. DANDRIDGE, Agency Supt. * Mineola: 288 Old Country Rd., Long Island, 
ROBERT ZMOOS, Mgr. * New Rochelle: 245 Hugenot St., W. E. BYRNE, Mgr. * Rochester: 
10 Gibbs St., W. C. VAN VECHTEN, Mgr. * Buffalo: 907 Morgan Bidg., JOSEPH 
MURPHY, Rep. * Syracuse: 813 State Tower Bidg., JAMES E. MacCOLLUM Rep. ° 
Miami: 902 S.W. Second Ave., THOMAS H. RIGGINS, Mgr. * E. Orange: 6! Lincoln 
St., IRVING GROVES, Mor. 


Deviations and Dividends shown for New York State: . . . for other states, write New York office. 
SS EEE 


New Buffalo Company 
Records Impressive 
Business Report 


Million of Life Insurance Since 
Mid-August 


HAROLD D. FARBER PRES. 


Has $100,000 in Projected Annual 
Accident and Sickness Premiums; 
Careers of Top Officers 


Off to a promising start, the new Inter- 
national Life of Buffalo, which began ac- 
tual operations in mid-August this year, 
has already written over $8,000,000 of 
life insurance and has approximately 
$100,000 in projected annual accident and 
sickness premiums. 

Licensed by the New York State In- 
surance Department last February 10, the 
International Life has appointed already 
approximately 20 general agents and 100 
agents who operate out of the principal 
cities in New York State. The company’s 
long range plans call for further expan- 
sion in New York and entry into other 
states. Because its home office at Buffalo 
is so close to Canada, the International 
Life hopes ultimately to be operating in 
Canadian provinces. 

“Our initial business,” says Harold D 
Farber, president and board chairman of 
the company, “was submitted to us by 
an enthusiastic and impatient agency or- 
ganization which had been recruited dur- 
ing the period following the issuance last 
February of our New York license. 


Careers of Top Officers 


President Farber, 2 native Buffalomian 
who started his insurance career in 1927, 
became a general agent in 1938 and built 
up one of the leading career general 
agencies for the company he then repre- 
sented. 

He is a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and has qualified 
for the National Quality Award for 17 
consecutive years. Besides his insurance 
activities Mr. Farber is vice chairman 
of the board of the Central Foundry Co 
and a director of several other corpora- 
tions. He is also a member of the Buf- 
falo Life Underwriters Association, the 
local Chamber of Commerce and Better 
Business Bureau, and the Buffalo Ath- 
letic Club. 

Milton A. Schiff, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, also started his in- 
surance career as an agent. He became a 
general agent in New York City in 1938, 
and built one of the largest full time 
agency organizations for his company 
then. He is a graduate of the LIAMA 
School on Agency Management and has 
been active in industry affairs, having 
served as an officer and board member 
of the Long Island Agency and Man- 
agement Association. 

Howard D. Brown, administrative vice 
president-secretary, has seasoned previ- 
ous experience including 20 years with 
another New York state life insurance 
company, serving finally as its chief 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Today 48 Massachusetts Mutual policyholders, three of them women, 
each own $1 million or more of life insurance in that Company. Before 1954 
the company records showed no $1 million policyholders. There were 28 by 
1958 and 40 by November, 1960. 


The life insurance “‘multi-millionaire’” has now emerged. Seven policy- 
holders are protected by $2 million or more of Massachusetts Mutual life in- 
surance. All of these “multi-millionaires” are married men with children. Their 
average age is 43 and they purchased their first Massachusetts Mutual policy 
at average age 29. They now have an average of 11 policies each. Three of 
them are company presidents, three hold other executive positions, and one is 
a financier. 











Here are J reasons why we used this space 
to tell this story... 


It suggests that the quality of our product appeals to dis- 
criminating buyers. 


It indicates the quality of our Field Force whose training 
and sales tools equip them for any market. 


It has been in the news —the story of our “multi-million- 
aires” has rated space in major newspapers across the 
country. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
ORGANIZED 1851 


114 GENERAL AGENCIES IN 108 CITIES PLUS 85 DISTRICT OFFICES AND 39 GROUP OFFICES 
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Slichter Calls for Balance 


Between Science and Humanities 


The importance of good balance be- 
tween science and the humanities in our 
educational programs was emphasized by 
Donald C. Slichter, president of North- 
western Mutual Life, speaking at a 
luncheon honoring the 1961 LOMA In- 
stitute Fellows at the association’s ‘an- 
nual conference in Washington, D. C. 

“We live in an age of specialization 
and specialists and many of us, while 
we fully recognize the compelling need 
for the services of specialists, also recog- 
nize the need for generalists, men and 
women who possess a broad understand- 
ing and knowledge of political and eco- 
nomic institutions and current trends 
measured against the backdrop of his- 
tory,” Mr. Slichter said. 

According to Mr. Slichter, today’s re- 
search and planning i is largely the prod- 
uct of specialists using scientific meth- 
ods. The specialist is an essential ele- 
ment in scientific progress, he continued, 
but unless he is also a generalist, or is 
closely assisted by generalists, his con- 
tributions “may lack vision and percep- 
tion and may even prove to be sterile.” 

Many academic and business people 
lament the ‘fact that science is over- 
shadowing the humanities and the social 


sciences, Mr. Slichter remarked. He 
said that science was attracting many 
of our brilliant people, “because the 


central point of today’s scientific revo- 
lution is pure science and the fascination 


of science attracts many superior minds. 
However, that does not mean that from 
an educational standpoint the humanities 
and the social sciences are being seri- 
ously neglected. They are not. Inas- 
much as science is the essence of the 
revolution, it perhaps behooves us all 
to gain a better general understanding 
of science.’ 

In view of the age in which we live, 
Mr. Slichter suggested that teachers of 
the humanities and the social sciences 
should also urge that their students be 
well exposed to an understanding of 
modern science. 

“We must in fact,” Mr. Slichter con- 
tinued, “all work to eliminate any ap- 
pearance of conflict between science and 
the humanities—we must find a good bal- 
ance so that the specialist does not go 
through life with impeded vision and so 
that his discoveries can be turned to the 
enrichment of the lives of all.” 

Mr. Slichter declared that the bal- 
anced curriculum of the LOMA Insti- 
tute provided a broad and meaningful 
understanding of the life insurance busi- 
ness which is basic and important to the 
American economy and the welfare of 
American citizens. 


“T believe as the years move on,” Mr. 
Slichter concluded, “the value of this 
balance will be increasingly demon- 


strated to all who have 


lowship designation.” 


won the Fel- 


Variety of Career Opportunities 


In Life Insurance Says Warters 


The life insurance business offers a 
wide variety of career opportunities to 
people of varying talents and diverse in- 


terests, Dennis N. Warters, president, 
Jankers Life, told his audience at the 
LOMA annual conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Because of the number of 
sons needed, 
volved in an 


capable per- 
and the complexities in- 
industry interlaced with 
our economy in sO many ways, a wide 
variety of opportunities for advance- 
ment are offered, Mr. Warters pointed 
out. He noted that there was great op- 
portunity in working toward a position 
either as_a specialist in a chosen tech- 
nical field of the many in the industry, 


or a position in some management ca- 
pacity. 

“The ambitious will have either the 
CLU, FSA, or FLMI degree, or be a 
lawyer or a CPA, experienced in insur- 
ace, or an expert in office manage- 
ment or some of the other insurance 
elds,” Mr. Warters stated. “In any 
endeavor, intellectual competence alone 
Is not a guarantee of success. Experi- 


ence shows that in some cases the level 
of success seems to have little relation- 
ship to level of intelligence.” 

Success will vary with the ability to 
learn from experience, he went on, The 
successful person extends the lessons of 
Past experience into the new and some- 
times dissimilar challenges of the future. 

“Given equal ability, the greater the 
effort expended, the greater the drive, 
the greater will be the success,” Mr. 
Warters said. “Without drive, top goals 
cannot be reached. Drive means self- 
motivation, the refusal of the mediocre, 
a continual search for the better way.” 

Mr. Warters advised the wise man to 
carefully evaluate his talents, his inter- 
ests and the kind of life he wishes. He 
should look not only ‘at the intellectual 
accomplishments but also at all the other 
abilities needed to reach each goal and 
will then evaluate himself and pick ac- 
cordingly, 


Mr. Warters congratulated the mem- 


bers of his audience holding the “FL- 
MI” designation (Fellow, Life Manage- 
ment Institute), saying that they have 


become members of a select group and 
are entitled to much credit. 

“Fellowship in the LOMA Institute is 
vitally important to the ambitious indi- 
vidual who is seeking a life insurance 
career,’ Mr. Warters concluded. 


More Long-Term Planning 


Needed in Government—Bell 
The Bureau of the Budget is attempt- 
ing to emulate businessmen and build 
more long-term planning into govern- 
mental activities, it was disclosed by 
David E. Bell, the Bureau’s director, 
speaking at the 38th annual conference 
of LOMA in Washington. Mr. Bell 
acknowledged that long-term planning 
was “pretty much an _ underdeveloped 
art for many areas of Government ac- 
tivity, although it is a highly sophisti- 
cated process in many private businesses, 
notably including the life insurance bus- 
iness.” 

Just as businessmen anticipate changes 
in consumer preferences, price and wage 


movements and technology, Mr. Bell 
pointed out, by the same token, Gov- 
ernment can and should make projec- 


tions of economic growth under a var- 
iety of assumptions as to innovation, in- 
vestment and the development of new 
resources and human skills. He sug- 
gested that an attempt be made to an- 
ticipate changes in patterns of trade, fi- 
nance, and the balance of payments as 
the configurations of the world economy 
are altered by the emergence of new 
nations. 

Mr. Bell called for orderly programs 
to be laid out for Government investment 
and services over a period of years into 
the future, so that judgments on rela- 
tive priorities could be made with a clear 
understanding of the future consequence 
of present choices. 


Tabor on Cost Control Problem 


Merrill R. Tabor, outgoing president 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, said that the future belonged to 
those life insurance companies that find 
the best answers to the pressing prob- 
lem of cost control. Mr. Tabor, first vice 
president and secretary, Berkshire Life, 
made the opening address at the 38th 
annual conference of LOMA at the 
Shoreham Hotel. in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Tabor thought it possible that the 
life insurance industry had been lulled 
into a state of relative complacency 
during the recent period of increased 
earnings. He attributed these higher 
earnings to a “mortality experience 
which has been considerably better than 
in the past and most favorable interest 
rates on investments.” These, Mr. Tabor 
added, together with record increases of 
insurance in force, have been more than 
enough to offset the full impact of higher 
unit costs during this period. 

At present, Mr. Tabor continued, there 
seems to be rather general agreement 
that we are not likely to experience any 
important further improvement earn- 
ings from these sources. Therefore, he 
said, our ability to lower, or at least 
control unit operating costs and, at the 
same time, to continue to provide maxi- 
mum services and benefits, has become 
significantly important. 

“We are not alone on the horns of 
this dilemma as mounting costs have be- 
come a matter of major concern to all 


types of businesses,” Mr. Tabor de- 
clared. 
He cited the long-standing interest 


that LOMA has had in the field of cost 
control: 


“It is my belief that as companics 
wrestle with this will-o’-the-wisp and 
ultimately find ways to improve their 
own operations and reduce costs, this 
Association can and should, through its 
staff and standing committees, place 


even greater emphasis on research and 
studies in this area of costs and ex- 
pense controls.” 
Membership Increase 

Mr. Tabor reported to the Association 
membership that “there has been a con- 
tinuing ‘and rapid increase in applica- 
tions for membership far beyond any- 
thing we had anticipated in the past. It 
probably also indicates a recognition by 
more and more companies that scientific 


office management is most essential to 
successful operating results.” 
Mr. Tabor noted that member com- 


panies had always been most generous 
in providing capable men from their own 
staffs to work on association committees, 

and “we are now finding an even greater 
willingness on the part of many com- 
panies to provide such assistance. Mem- 
ber companies are also utilizing the re- 
search facilities of our Association office 


at an ever- increasing level, which fur- 
ther indicates the growing recognition 


of our Association and its fine staff.” 


Acacia Will Not Change Single-Line 
Philosophy Says Howard W. Kacy 


Saying that multiple-line selling can 
make agents “Jacks- of-all-trades and 
masters of none,” Howard W. k: wcy to- 
day reaffirmed Acacia Mutual Life’s pol- 
icy of selling only personal life insur- 
ance. Mr. Kacy, president of the com- 
pany, addressed the 38th annual confer- 
ence of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“While multiple-line selling 
ly has been attractive to many,” Mr. 
Kacy emphasized, “Acacia intends to 
keep right on selling life insurance and 
only life insurance to the millions of 
people who still have a great need for it.” 

One of Acacia’s basic philosophies is 


seeming- 


to build and maintain full-time career 
representatives professionally trained to 
sell individual policies to meet individual 
needs, Mr. Kacy stated. In keeping with 
this philosophy, Acacia writes no Group 
coverage, no accident and sickness cov- 
erage, and does not accept brokerage 
business. 

He called the Group field today “the 
most fiercely competitive segment of our 
business,” pointing out that many cases 
are being written with drastically re- 
duced ig penny or no commissions at 
all. Mr. Kacy said that local agents are 


required to compete for business with 
their own home office specialists, and 
(Continued on Page 4) 





Equitable to Help Sponsor 


Studies of 1960 Census 

Dr. John W. Riley, Jr., second vice 
president and director of social research, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
disclosed that his company is completing 
negotiations with the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the Bureau of the 
Census to help sponsor a series of in- 
terpretive studies of various aspects of 
the 1960 census. 

Dr. Riley, speaking before the 38th 
annual conference of LOMA in Wash- 
ington, D. C., called the 1960 census “the 
most remarkable and most enormous de- 
pository of social informs ation ever col 
lected in human history.’ 

Dr. Riley indicated that a very wide 
range of studies have been planned, 
which, upon completion, will become an 
important new source of socioeconomic 
information for all. 

He described some of the sociological 
problems that will confront the life in- 
surance industry in the next decade, 
saying that the greatest increases in 
population groups in the next ten years 
would occur in the age group 20 to 29 
and among those 65 and over. He pre- 
dicated that we could expect a marriage 
boom about. 1965 that would result in 
creation of “no.fewer than one million 
new families each year,” 


Shapiro Advises Industry 


To Reexamine “Product Mix” 


Dr. Eli Shapiro, former deputy re- 
search director of the Commission on 
Money and Credit, advised the life in- 
surance industry to reexamine its “prod- 
uct mix.” Increased sales effort tends to 
attract savings to those institutions that 
imaginatively design sales programs, 
Dr. Shapiro said. 

Dr. Shapiro, professor of finance at 
the School of Industrial Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
addressed the 38th annual conference of 
LOMA in Washington, 

The recently announced program of 
the life insurance industry to “sell” vig- 
orously savings through life insurance 
may yield some additional savings, Dr. 
Shapiro asserted. 

reed,” he 


“But this may be a thin 
went on. “The public may desire other 
higher-yielding assets. For this reason 
I would suggest that a more careful ex- 
amination of the variable annuity as a 
defensive weapon to encourage savings 
to insurance industry is appropriate.” 
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H. W. Kaey At LOMA 


(Continued from Page 3) 


even in the individual accident and sick- 
ness field, too much time spent on these 
low-profit sales adversely affects an 
agent’s earnings. 

“When a company takes on additional 
lines (fire, casualty, hospitalization, etc.), 
it encounters many problems which were 
not experienced while it was doing only 
a life business—problems that may in- 
volve conflicts in philosophy governing 
underwriting, conservation, claims, and 
so forth,” Mr. Kacy said. “Any pro- 
posed expansion that adversely affects 
the policyholder and public relationship 
or the morale of an agency force must 
he considered with utmost care and cau- 
tion. 

Taking on an additional major line 
requires the establishment of new home 
fice departments and modifications in 
the structure of the field organization, 
Mr. Kacy noted W ith new departments, 
new people and new operations, he said, 
it is only natural to expect that an en- 


tirely different pattern of relationships 
will emerge. 
Mr. Kacy advised his audience that 


specializing in personal life insurance 
has worked well for Acacia, which re- 
corded recordbreaking production years 
in 1958, 1959 and again in 1960. “We 
confidently y expect that 1961 will set an- 
ther new high,” he predicted. 

As for the future, Mr. Kacy noted 
that, with the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of families, in the average income 
of each family, and with the average 
family being underinsured today, “there 
is going to be a tremendous need in the 
future for life insurance which is sold 
purely for family protection purposes. 

“Add to this the increasing uses of 
life insurance that there are in family 
estate situations—and the tremendous 
increase there has been in the number 
and the amount of business situations 
that can best be served by life insurance 
—and you have a picture of the tre- 
mendous opportunities there are for us 
in the future. These situations, however, 
demand the services of men who are 
professionally trained and can offer in- 
formed advice as to how best to meet 
all of these needs.” 





Outlines Program to Help 
Underdeveloped Countries 


A program to help underdeveloped 
countries increase the annual per capita 
income of their people 25% during the 
1960’s was outlined by Paul G. Hoffman, 
managing director of the United Nations 
Special Fund. Mr. Hoffman addressing 
the 38th annual conference of LOMA 
in Washington, D. C., said that this 
25% increase in per capita incomes 

aaa be a minimum goal, Mr. Hoff- 
man emphasized. “I may seem too mod- 
est,” he said, “but it conceals the excit- 
ing possibility that 15, perhaps 20 of the 
less-developed countries will make a 
breakthrough from poverty to decent 
living standards by 1969. And nothing is 
so much needed today as examples of 
countries which, under free institutions, 
have achieved such a_ breakthrough.” 

Mr. Hoffman pointed out that every 
low- -income country is extremely short 
f trained government administrators, 
technicians and professional men, teach- 
ers, business leaders and skilled work- 
ers. If our aid programs got under way 
ten years ago and the same attention 
paid to human resources as was given 
to physical resources, Mr. Hoffman con- 
tinued, the economies of many coun- 
tries might be much ‘further advanced 
than they are today. 


DETROIT WOMEN ANNIVERSARY 

The womens group of the Detroit Life 
Underwriters Association will celebrate 
its 20th anniversary on October 11, with 
a dinner meeting at Carl’s Chop House. 
All former members of the group have 
been invited to attend and as part of 
the celebration special honor will be 
given all past presidents. 


Success Recipe of Six 
Leaders of Penn Mutual 


GIVEN TO PRESIDENT TYSON 


He Learned Views at Week-end Visit 
Of These Field Men at 
His Home 





Charles R. Tyson, president of Penn 
Mutual Life, in an address delivered 
during NALU annual convention in 
Denver, told of a conference he had at 
his home in Philadelphia with six of 
the company’s field men, objective be- 





CHARLES R. TYSON 


ing to get a first hand look at what 
constituted a field underwriter better 
than average money-earner for himself 
and his company. They were not neces- 
sarily the largest producers, or had 
greatest rate of growth or largest num- 
ber of clients, but were selected because 
they represented high quality standards. 

What President Tyson soon learned 
was that they had one thing in common: 
they were tough bosses of their own 
sole proprietorships, and all had long- 
range goals. 


Composite of a Field Leader 


Here is the composite he found and 
said it applied generally to the success- 
ful life insurance field man: 

He is 50 years old; has been with the 
company just under 20 years; is loyal 
to his company, his product and to the 
quality of his services. He has never 
been with another life insurance com- 
pany. He says: “The successful man 
Stays put.” Also, these men believe that 
“Without loyalty you are at a definite 
disadvantage.” 


Write Many Lives 


These agents are great believers in 
lives. In each of his first three years 
in the business, he paid for 112 lives, 
in 1960 for 128. During his 20 years with 
the company, he has paid for 100 or 
more lives in 12 of those years. 

He believes in consistency of effort. 
A case a week is his minimum goal and 
he doesn’t often miss. Obviously, many 
weeks he does much better. He believes 
in quality business. His lapse rate is 
low. He has been a National Quality 
Award winner every year since the 
Award was established. 

He appreciates values and talks about 
the encouragement and help and support 
he receives from his wife. He under- 
stands more every year the value of his 
time. He is constantly developing ways 
to cut out wasted time and effort. The 
business he placed in force last year 
alone will earn him $38,310 in total com- 


missions. He is personally worth over 
,000. 
In addition, all six of these quality 


underwriters named five more factors 
which they hold to be vital to their suc- 
cess: Each has a definite realization of 
the value of continuing education. They 
express it in different ways. “I want to 
be able to sell in every market. I must 
have the professional concept,” they 
agreed. Other beliefs: “Be sharp men- 
tally and develop ideas which will help 
others—and indirectly help yourself. I 


Pitcher Heads GAMC; 
Gen. Agent Of Hancock 


Cc. C. SMITH IS VICE CHAIRMAN 


Babcock Secretary; Simpkins, 
urer; Kaufman and Silin 
Directors 


Treas- 





Robert B. Pitcher of Boston, one of 
John Hancock’s leading general agents, 
is new chairman of General Agents and 
Managers Conference, being elected at 
tenth anniversary meeting of GAMC in 
Denver. The Conference has approxi- 
mately 7,000 members and will continue 
as an affiliate of NALU. He succeeds 
Carr R. Purser, who is general agent 
in New York City of Penn Mutual. 

A graduate of Amherst College Mr. 
Pitcher joined Hancock in 1932, being 
advanced to sole general agent in 1953. 
He is a former president of his com- 
pany’s general agents association and of 
Boston Life Underwriters Association. 
He belongs to research agencies group 
of Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 


Other Officers 


C. Carney Smith, CLU, general agent 
of Mutual Benefit Life in District of 
Columbia, was elected vice chairman 
of GAMC. Before entering life insur- 
ance in 1946 Mr. Smith was head of the 
department of speech of Alma College, 
Michigan. In 1947, following a success- 
ful career of agent he joined home office 
of Mutual Benefit Life, he was appointed 
District of Columbia general agent in 
1949. He has been given several awards 
for “distinguished service in life insur- 
ance.” A former governor of Lions Club 
in D. of C. and Maryland he was presi- 
dent of D. of C. Life Underwriters 
Association and GAMC there. In 1960 
he was elected a trustee of Detroit Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

L. Kent Babcock, Jr.. CLU, general 
agent, Aetna Life in Philadelphia, is 
secretary of GAMC. He has been presi- 
dent of Philadelphia and New Haven 
GAMC and New Haven Chapter of 
CLU. He won the Philadelphia LUA 
President’s Cup. A graduate of Wil- 
liams College he was Aetna Life super- 
visor in Pittsburgh and Lancaster _be- 
fore being made general agent in New 
Haven from which post he was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia as general agent. 
Mr. and Mrs. Babcock have a son at- 
tending Williams College. 


Dale Simpkins Treasurer 


Dale A. Simpkins, general manager, 
New York Life, is new treasurer of 
GAMC. He joined that company in 
1939 as a Milwaukee agent and before 
being appointed general manager of Mil- 
waukee agency he was with the com- 
pany in Rockford and Chicago. He has 
been president of Milwaukee GAMC and 
Wisconsin State Life Underwriters As- 
socaition, and belongs to Milwaukee 
Sales Executive Club and Chamber of 
Commerce there. His son, Dale A. 
Simpkins, Jr., 22, is an agency trainee 
in Los Angeles of New York Life. 

Two new directors of GAMC are Dan 
A. Kaufman, CLU, general agent, North- 
western Mutual, Evanston, Ill. who is 





am still going to school.” 

Each recognizes the necessity of con- 
stantly improving the caliber of his 
prospects. One says, “Think big. The 
$5,000 man thinks at a $5,000 level. The 
$100,000 man at a $100,000 level.” An- 
other: “Always seek quality prospects. 
They will pay for your future.” 

Each has a strong belief in the im- 
portance of enthusiasm. One puts it this 
way. “If you think your markets are 
dead, they are. This is the best business 
in the world. Sharing in the progress of 
others motivates me to greatest heights.” 
All mentioned enthusiasm as a big fac- 
tor in success. 

Mr. Tyson’s talk was delivered be- 
fore the Women Leaders, toastmaster at 
its banquet being Helen Millett, Penn 
Mutual, Minneapolis, retiring chairman 
of Women Leaders. 





ROBERT B. PITCHER 


a former president of Chicago Life Un- 
derwriters Association, and Himes M. 
Silin, CLU general agent, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Erie, Pa. who is a former 
president of Erie Life Underwriters. 


New Trustees of NALU 


New national trustees elected by NA- 
LU in Denver are these: 

David C. Bowman, Fidelity Mutual, 
Allentown, Pa.; Edward H. Downs, gen- 
eral agent, Midland National, Aberdeen, 
S. D.; Philip A. Hoche, general agent, 
Kansas City Life, Orlando, Florida: 
Earle L. Patten, manager, New England 
Life, Fresno, Cal.; Lewis C. Yount, man- 
ager, The Prudential, Seattle. 





Reelect Grayson Treasurer 
Louis J. Grayson, The Travelers, 
Washington, was reelected treasurer of 
NALU at the annual meeting held re- 
cently in Denver. He has held that office 
since 1958, 


Penn Mutual Prominence 


Penn Mutual Life was unusually prom- 
inent in WM oer amae os of annual conven- 
tion of NALU and its affiliates in Den- 
ver. Carr R. Purser, general agent in 
New York, presided at meetings of Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association 
of which he was retiring as chairman 
Helen Millett of Minneapolis was toast- 
master at dinner of Women Leaders of 
which she was retiring chairman. Pres- 
ident Charles R. Tyson of Penn Mutual 
was principal speaker at Women Leaders 
banquet. 

Home office representatives in Den- 
ver during NALU week, in addition to 
Mr. Tyson were John M. Huebner, sen- 
ior vice president, and Matthew P. Gal- 
lagher, agency secretary. 


HIGH HONOR FOR FOUR 





Dechert, Trangmar, Reese, Zimmerman 
Made Life Trustees of American 
College of LU. 

During the week of the annual con- 
vention of National Association of Life 
Underwriters and affiliated organizations 
held at Denver in September, American 
College of Life Underwriters conferred 
its highest honor—election as life trustee 
—upon four well-known figures in the 
business: Robert Dechert, Joseph H. 
Reese, Sr., Earl R. Trangmar and 
Charles J. Zimmerman. Only four times 
has a life trusteeship been conferred by 
the American College. The recipients: 
Dr. Solomon S,. Huebner, Julian S. My- 
rick, Paul F, Clark and Ernest J. Clark. 
The citations given last week in the con- 
ferment of the four new life trustees in 

part follows: 

Robert Dechert—Widely known attor- 
ney, and from 1957 to 1959 general ‘Coun- 
sel of the United States Department of 
Defense. Mr. Dechert is credited with 
having served the College as a trustee 
and general counsel since 1936 and 
through this entire period had the han- 
dling of all the legal and corporate affairs 
of the college. He has been additionally 


credited with having had a major role 

in advancing in many directions the ed- 

ucational program of the college. Mr. 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Senior Vice Presidents Elected 


MONY Appoints S. G. Hale, A. L. Lindley, C. B. Reeves and 
W. H. Schmidt to Newly Created Positions; Other Promo- 
tions Made in Company’s New Executive Setup 


In a general realignment of top man- 
agement responsibilities, Mutual Of New 
York has announced the election of four 
senior vice presidents. The new organ- 
ization structure will take effect on De- 
cember 1, when the company’s chairman 
of the board, Louis W. Dawson, will 
retire. 

Those who will fill the newly created 
positions of senior vice presidents are 





Fabian Bachrach 


STANTON G. HALE 
Stanton G. Hale, Allen L. Lindley, 
Clifford B. Reeves and William H. 
Schmidt, all of whom had been vice 


pres:dents. 
sible for 


Each of them will be respon- 
certain broad areas of the 





Fabian Bachrach 
REEVES 


CLIFFORD B. 


company’s operations, and all of them 
will work closely with the president and 
executive vice president in the company’s 
overall management. 

Mr. Hale, who was formerly vice 
president for sates, will now have charge 
of marketing activities for life, health 
and group insurance lines. He will con- 
tinue to have overall supervision of the 
sales department, but will be relieved of 
the day-to-day responsibility for opera- 
tion of that department. 

Mr. Lindley, who had been vice pres- 
ident for securities investment and 
treasurer, will be responsible for in- 
vestment and other financial operations. 
He will have general supervision of the 
following departments: securities invest- 


ment, urban mortgage, farm mortgage, 
and treasurer’s. 
Mr. Reeves, formerly vice president 


for public relations, will be responsible 
for all of the company’s administrative 
functions, including office operations, 
electronics, public relations, and person- 
ne 


Mr. Schmidt, who was vice president 
and chief actuary, will be responsible 
for the company’s insurance operations, 
exclusive of sales, in the life, health and 
Group insurance fields. He will have 
general supervision of the following 


departments: actuarial, Group, selection 
and health insurance. 


Other Promotions 
MONY also announced the promotion 


of the following company officers: 
James Bingay to vice president for 
sales; Russell Wetmore to vice presi- 


dent and controller; Henry C. Bark- 
horn to second vice president for securi- 





Fabian Bachrach 
ALLEN L. LINDLEY 
ties investment and treasurer; Frank 


B. Jackson to second vice president for 
sales (administration) ; George Wilgus 
to second vice president for public rela- 
tions; and Charles R. Murrah to re- 





WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT 


gional sales vice president for the east- 
ern region. All appointments are ef- 
fective December 1. 

In announcing the new executive set- 
up, Roger Hull, president, said: 

“MONY’s rapid growth in recent 
years, its introduction of new lines of 
business and the growing complexity of 
its organization now require a larger 
general management group than we have 
heretofore had. Louis W. Dawson, our 
chairman of the board, who has had a 
distinguished career of 33 years with 
the company, is due to retire on De- 
cember 1, when he reaches the compa- 
ny’s retirement age. Instead of elect- 
ing a new chairman to succeed Mr. 
Dawson, the board of trustees created 
four senior vice presidents, so as to 
increase the general management group 
from three men to six.” The position 
of chairman, Mr. Hull said, will no 


longer be part of the company’s or- 
ganization structure. 
Coincident with the election of Mr. 


Hale as a senior vice president and Mr. 
Bingay as vice president for sales, the 
organization structure of the sales de- 
partment is being changed, so as to 
separate the line and staff functions and 
to centralize each under a single head. 

Three appointments, other than the 
election of Mr. Wilgus as second vice 


New Life Ins. Company 
Formed in Puerto Rico 

DELBERT D. DUMONT FOUNDER 

Insurance Company of the Americas 


Will Maintain Home Offices in San 
Juan; Elect Directors 





A new life insurance company has 
been formed to serve the people of 
Puerto Rico, and eventually other inter- 
national markets—especially those in 
Central and South America, according 
to an announcement by the company’s 
founder, Delbert D. Dumont, well-known 
insurance executive. The new firm is to 
be called the Insurance Company of the 
Americas and will maintain its home 
offices in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Authorized capitalization of the com- 
pany is $2,500000. Original shares were 
issued at $40 each, which represents $20 
in paid-in capital and $20 in paid-in 
surplus per share, according to Mr. Du- 
mont. 

The group of investors in the new 
company represents a list of executives 
and directors of United States life in- 
surance companies, as well as leaders 
in the financial and industrial communi- 
ties of both Puerto Rico and the United 
States. 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
was held recently at the Caribe Hilton 
Hotel, San Juan. The following were 





president for public relations, were made 
as a result of Mr. Reeves’ advancement 
to a senior vice president. 

In the sales department, second vice- 
president for sales E. C. Danford, CLU, 
will be the line officer responsible for 
the sale of all company products. The 
tegional vice presidents and Canadian 
regional superintendent will report to 
him. 

Second vice president for sales James 
B. McAfee will be responsible for all 
sales staff functions. In effect, the man- 
power and management division and the 
merchandising division will be merged 
and directed by Mr. McAfee. 

Second vice president for sales Frank 
B. Jackson, CLU, will have charge of 
all phases of administration in the sales 
department and agency offices. 

Homer Wood, as head of the market 
development division, will continue to 
report to Mr. Hale. 

R. Johnson succeeds Mr. 
as superintendent % agencies in the 
manpower and merchandising division. 
Mr. Johnson was superintendent of agen- 
cies in the former merchandising divi- 
sion. 

Richard T. Borah advances to succeed 
Mr. Johnson. Mr. Borah was director of 
special markets. 

Claud P. Barrett, presently assistant 
superintendent of agencies, is appointed 
to a new position of director of man- 
power development. 

George F. Brown is named to a new 
position as assistant director of man- 
power development. He was director 
of recruiting. 

Roy B. Klager, director of agency ad- 
ministration, transfers in that position 
to the sales department’s administration 
division under superintendent of agen- 
cies Paul B. Willson. 

William H. Witmer succeeds Mr. 
Klager as director of agency administra- 
tion under James A. Shea, superin- 
tendent of agencies, field administra- 
tion division. 

James V. Conti and William M. Tre- 
harne, CLU, are appointed to new posi- 
tions as field sales directors. They will 
be members of the staff of Mr. Danford. 
Mr. Treharne formerly was director of 
brokerage sales. Mr. Conti was assist- 
ant director of health insurance sales. 

The three appointments made in the 
public relations division were the promo- 
tion of Russell V. Vernet to director of 
public relations. He will be succeeded 
as director of advertising by Henry L. 
Hayden, who has been assistant direc- 
tor of advertising. Stanwood A. Adley 
advances from administrative assistant 
in personnel to director of personnel. 


Murrah 








DELBERT D. 


DUMONT 


elected as members of the board of 
directors: Judge Jorge Luis Cordova, 
ex-justice of the Supreme Court of Puer- 
to Rico and president of the Porto 
Rico-American Insurance Co.; John J. 
Hooker, lawyer; Antonio Luis Ferre, 
president, Ponce Cement Co.; Willis H. 
Guinn, comptroller with Ford Motor Car 
Co.; Lon MacFarland, president, Middle 
Tennessee Bank & Trust Co.; James F. 


Miller, senior vice president, Blyth & 
Co., Inc; Jorge Colon Nevares, presi- 
dent, Commonwealth Loan Corp.; Rob- 


ert O’Brien, vice president and treas- 
urer, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp.; Jack 
W. Robbins, associate general counsel, 
Pitcairn Corp.; Rafael Roca, executive 
vice president, Porto Rico-American 
Ins. Co.; Philip Roth, executive vice 
president, General Industrial Enter- 
prises; Juan Nevares Santiago, lawyer; 
Angel Sanz, president, Banco Credito y 
ahorro Ponceno; George T. Stewart, 
Blyth & Co.,, Inc. ; Julio Vizcarrondo, 
builder-contractor; W. J. Williams, in- 
vestor and a director of Western and 
Southern Ins. Co.; George Zauderer, 
president, George Zauderer & Co.; and 
Delbert D. Dumont, founder of the In- 
surance Company of the Americas. 

At a special meeting of the board ot 


directors, held immediately after the 
stockholders meeting, Delbert D. Du- 
mont was elected president and chief 


executive officer of the company. 

Mr. Dumont entered the insurance 
business in 1937 with National Life & 
Accident and advanced rapidly as an 
executive of that company. Subsequent- 
ly, he has been vice president and a 
director of Union National Life, mem- 
ber of the American General Group; 
vice president and a director of North- 
eastern Life of New York; and exec- 
utive vice president and general man- 
ager of Kentucky Central Life and Ac- 
cident. 


Metropolitan Names Neal 
Second Vice President 


John E. Neal, former superintendent 
of agencies in Metropolitan Life’s Pa- 
cific Coast territory, has been appointed 
second vice president, Pacific Coast head 
office announced Frederick W. Ecker, 
Metropolitan’s board chairman. 

Also Mr. Ecker said that, in order to 
keep pace with the population and economic 
growth of the western states, the Pacific 
Coast territory has been divided into 
two territorial organizations, Pacific 
North and Pacific South. 

Edward A. Murphy, now assistant 
superintendent of agencies in the Pacific 
Coast territory, has been ee to 
superintendent of agencies and placed in 
charge of the new Pacific North terri- 
tory. Rexford W. McCurdy, who has 
been assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies in the company’s central territory, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies for Pacific South territory. 
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Veteran Club Members of 
John Hancock Honored 


More than 700 members of the Quarter 
Century Club of the John Hancock were 


honored at a recent dinner and dance 
at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston. 
Some 13% of the company’s home 
office staff were represented in the 
group, which has 25,000 years of com- 
bined service to the John Hancock to 
its credit. 


Among those at the head table were 
host Byron K. Elliott, president of John 
Hancock, and four quarter century mem- 
bers who have been with the company 
for 45 or more years. They were Ernest 
L. Sullivan, Waltham; Richard M. 
Feeley, righ Park, Osborne C. Nelson, 
Mansfield, and Charles Blockel, Melrose. 

Outgoing president Carl Lindstrom, 
Chestnut Hill,. passed, his gavel over 
to Marguerite Barry, Newton, newly 
elected president. Other new officers 
included Arthur H. Brickett, Arlington, 
vice president; and Mary A. Germain, 
Boston, secretary. 

Forty-two new members were accepted 
into the club this year and were pre- 
sented with Paul Revere Bowls, symbols 
of membership, on the occasion of their 
anniversaries with the company. 





CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Look at these Ist year commis- 
sions and renewals. O.L. Preferred 
Life and L.P. 90—55%—13'2% & 
85s vested, O.L. High Immediate 
Cash Value Contracts 55% & 95s 
vested, Term policies—10 years or 
over 40% & 955 vested. Other 


Term policies—30% & 955 vested. 
OX 7-2950 











Baker on Downtown Development 


Insurance companies were cited as one 
type of business enterprise with a major 
stake in downtown redevelopment in a 
speech delivered by Gladden W. Baker, 
chairman of The Travelers Insurance 
Companies finance committee in address- 
ing International Downtown Executives 
Association September 29 in New Or- 
leans. He is also chairman of Consti- 
tutional Plaza, a 12-acre, $35 million re- 
development project in downtown Hart- 
ford, being financed by The Travelers 
Insurance Companies. 

“It is quite obvious,” Mr. Baker said, 
“that despite the so-called explosion of 
the suburbs, business and industry can- 
not abandon downtown. All too many of 
our cities are bogged down in internal 
warfare between business organizations, 
government and the citizens. It must be 
emphasized that urban renewal can never 
flourish in such an atmosphere.” 


Strong Downtown Area Roots 


Mr. Baker commented that “to fre- 
quently, redevelopment is part of a com- 
munity’s obituary not an announcement 
of its rebirth. No outside investor will 
be interested in attempting to restore a 
community that is already dead.” Mr. 
Baker added that any major business 
concern with an economic interest in 
downtow n must become a factor in urban 
renewal. “Insurance companies” he con- 
tinues, “are one type of business en- 
terprise with strong roots in downtown 
areas of literally hundreds of America’s 


cities. 
“They (insurance companies) must be 
able to attract and keep large num- 


bers of higly trained, specialized people. 
And they must also be able to maintain 
close working relationships with financial 
and other service organizations. In re- 
cent years, the needs of insurance com 
panies have multiplied with the rapid 
expansion of their business. Since World 
War II, the insurance market has sky- 
rocketed, requiring more people, more 


space, and more sales and service facili- 
ties in the centers of business activity 
throughout the continent. 

“What these companies have done and 
how they are meeting their problems of 
expansion forms an important part of 
the nation’s downtown renewal story,” 
he added. Mr. Baker cited the fact that 
his own company, The Travelers, con- 
sidered Constitution Plaza “not only a 
good investment opportunity but a mat- 
ter of civic necessity to make certain 
. renewal in Hartford would not 
fal 


Cites Phoenix Mutual New Home 
Office 


Although Constitution Plaza will not 
provide additional office space for The 
Travelers, it will be the site of the new 
home office of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance ‘Company. Phoenix had or- 
iginally planned to locate in a nearby 
suburb, but a research study revealed 
that “while the intital cost of building 
downtown is perhaps more... over a 
period of 20 years the cumulative net 
cost will be less.” 

Mr. Baker cited a number of insurance 
companies throughout the U. S. who are 
in the process of constructing, or have 
constructed, new buildings in the heart 
of a city. Equitable Society at Avenue 
of the America’s and Fifty First Street, 
New York and locating in the famous 
Gateway: Center in Pittsburgh; Mutua! 
3enefit Life in downtown Newark, N. J.; 
Travelers in downtown Boston and The 
Prudential ‘Center in Back Bay in heart 
of Boston; Lincoln National Life in Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Franklin Life in Spring- 
field, Ill; and several insurance com- 
panies are constructing new buildings 
in downtown New York City, to say 
nothing of a block of new insurance 
structures at Edge of the Loop in Chi- 


cago, 
“Insurance companies have been ex- 
tremely active in rebuilding of their 






















Standard Life Insurance Lompamy ' 


OF INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Are You Moving the Goalposts ? 


You don't count a touchdown at the 20 yard line and neither can you 
consider your client's retirement program completed without using 
an equity investment. Standard Life's Retirement Equity Accumulation 
Program, which makes use of permanent life contracts as well as mutual 
fund shares, provides for the unforeseen possibilities of death or dis- 
ability, and inflation or deflation—the first program of its kind offered by 
a life company. To be modern and score real commission point$—write 


me today. 


Harry w. Wade, President 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona « California + Col- 
orado+ Connecticut+ Delaware Florida» Georgia» Hawaii« Illinois+ Indiana 
lowa+ Kentucky + Louisiana» Maine» Maryland+ Massachusetts + Michigan 
Minnesota + Missouri « 
vania» South Dakota+ Tennessee+ Utah+ Virginias West Virginia D. of C. 


New Hampshire « North Dakota - Ohio + Pennsyl- 





GLADDEN W. BAKER 


own home office communities, (but) not 
too many as yet have made major in- 
vestments in urban renewal areas in 
which they are not physically located, 
In general, those companies which do 
invest in real estate, have not as yet 
found any great attraction in redevelop- 
ment projects,” Mr. Baker said. 

Mr. Baker pointed out that “as our 
cities learn how to team up on renewal 
projects to make them attractive to de- 
velopers and to outside investors, you 
will... see increased insurance company 
participation ... but this will not happen 
overnight ... and much will have to be 
changed in the urban renewal picture as 
it exists today.” 


MONY Promotes Scott 


Mutual Of New York has promoted 
Joseph W. Scott to assistant auditor. Mr. 
Scott has been with MONY since 1948, 
most recently as assistant director of 
purchasing and office services. He is a 
tormer Army Air Corps pilot and the 
holder of the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal with 13 oak leaf repeals 

Mr. Scott is a graduate of Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. 
C., and studied also at Fordham Law 
School. 





NAMED BY GENERAL AMERICAN 

General American Life has named 
James N. Knipshild to head the company’s 
newly established “New Business Depart- 
ment” in Group operations division. Mr. 
Knipshild goes to General American with 
13 years experience in Group operations 
with several large eastern companies. He 
will have oars in the General Ameri- 
can Life Building in St. Louis. 

Prior to the appointment, Mr. Knip- 
shild was vice president in charge of 
Group for Fidelity Bankers Life. 

L. W. RICH MOVES ( OFFICES 

Lee W. Rich, OLU, general agent in 
New York for National Life of Vermont, 
has moved his offices to 30 E. 42nd St. 
for more centrally located quarters. He 
d-rects one of five National Life general 
agencies in Manhattan. 





LIFE H. O. ADMINISTRATOR 
$15,000 


To qualify for this management op- 
portunity one must have a minimum of 
ten years of recent and direct Home 
Office experience. Previous company af- 
filiation best with one of size in $100 
Million category. This is, in our thinking, 
a fine opening in a choice area of the 
Southwest. Refer all inquiries to Bruce 
Van Keuren. + E-1117 


GROUP SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 
$10,000 


lf you are stymied in your present 
role but can be proud of a successful 
sales record we believe your progress 
into management with this company is 
assured. Eastern company of highest re- 
pute with an opening on the West Coast. 
Job stability is important. Income po- 
tential A-1. Inquiries to Bill Hemingway. 
+E-1118 








LIFE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
$10,000 


This is an expanding eastern company 
with an excellent A&H portfolio. A man 
with excellent abiltiy in recruiting Gen- 
eral Agents is needed for the states of 
Pa., N. J. and Md. Here is the step to- 
ward management responsibilities that 
you may have been seeking. Refer in- 
S$ E-1119 


quiries to Bill Hemingway. 





LIFE GENERAL AGENT 
$11,000 


lf you are an Agent with a better 
than average sales record we firmly 
believe this company offers one of the 
finest chances to make a sound and grad- 
ual transition into management. Personal 
production for the first two years re- 
quired. Openings in many midwestern 
and western areas. All inquiries to Bill 


Hemingway. 4 E-1120 





330 S. Wells St. 





Without any obligation, send for our brochure, "How We Operate.” 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 
HArrison 7-9040 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





CHIEF ACTUARY/VICE 
PRESIDENT—$17,500 


Large, highly respected multiple line 
organization with Home Office in Mid- 
west is seeking a qualified individual to 
head the entire Actuarial operations. A 
requirement is status of Fellow of So- 
ciety and a fine background of respon- 
sible achievement. All inquiries will be 
in strictest confidence, Contact Bruce 
Van Keuren on this. +:E-1121 





MORTGAGE/INVESTMENTS 
DEPT. MGR.—$12,000 


Well known eastern company wants a 
young man with fine educational back- 
ground; must have experience in all types 
of commercial and residence mortgage 
lending. Knowledge of credit analysis, 
profit-loss statements, balance sheets 
preferred. Send inquiries to Bruce Van 


Keuren. + E-1122 
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An Exciting, Great 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
With Many New Policy Contract Features 


GUARANTEED COST 
Rates based on 1958 C.S.O. Mortality Table. 


DISABILITY INCOME 


After six months of total and permanent disability, occurring 
before age 60, premiums will be waived and a monthly in- 
come of $10.00 per $1,000 of basic insurance will be paid 
during continuance of disability for life. 


DECREASING LOAN INTEREST RATE 


5°, on loans less than $5,000. 
4!/,°%, on loans from $5,000 to $14,999. 
4°, on loans of $15,000 and over. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


Pays double the basic amount of insurance in the event of 
accidental death occurring before age 65. Pays triple the 
basic amount of insurance in the event of accidental death 
while riding as a passenger in a public conveyance. 


ADDITIONAL COVERAGE AT DECREASING 
COST 


Each additional $1,000 above $2,500 results in a lower rate 
per $1,000. 


LOWER RATE FOR FEMALES 


Female rate is based on age 3 years younger than actual age. 


ADDITIONAL DEATH BENEFIT 


In addition to Death Benefit, the Company will refund on a 
Pro-Rata basis, the portion of any premium paid beyond the 
end of the policy month in which death occurs. 


MONTHLY INCOME RIDERS 


10-15-20-25-30 years and to age 65. The rider provides 
$10.00 monthly income. Maximum rider — $40 per $1,000 
basic policy. 


TERM RIDERS 


10 and 15 year level term riders. Maximum rider — $3,000 
per $1,000 basic policy. 


GUARANTEED INSURABILITY RIDER 


This rider gives the insured the opportunity to increase his 
insurance protection at several different periods by an 
amount equal to his basic coverage or $10,000, whichever is 
less, without evidence of insurability. 


* GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Available in many cities in New York State to qualified men who 
want management opportunities and to captain their own ship. 


INTERNATI@Q@NAL 


1h po! 


(0 


nH OM E or Fr t & es 


HAROLD D. FARBER 
President 


INSURANCE 
Ce MPAN Y 
=Eeks BU PPALO 


N EE W ¥ Oo Rw 


WILLIAM H. FISSELL, C.L.U. 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Mutual Benefit Rejoins ALC 


Mutual Benefit Life rejoined 
American Life Convention. 


has 


Hubers Going to Europe 

Solomon Huber, general agent, Mutual 
Benefit Life, New York, and Mrs. Hu- 
ber leave by Air India on October 13 
for London on a short vacation. They 
will visit friends in Essex, Sussex and 
Surrey and spend a week end with Wil- 
liam O. Ball, magistrate, and his family 
at Alston, Cumberland. 


NALU Life Trustees 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Dechert is a member of Barnes, Dechert, 
Price, Myers and Rhodes, Philadelphia 
law firm. 

Joseph H. Reese, Sr.—Long recognized 
as an outstanding authority on pensions 
and pension trusts. Mr. Reese has been 
secretary of the college and a trustee 
since 1943, a long record of accomplish- 
ments as well as on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Under- 





MAINE MAXIMS 


How far is it 
to Portland? 





One of a series 








Well, about 25,000 
miles in the direc- 
tion you're headed. 
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Direction plays a vital role in the training of 
our field men. For only by directing our efforts 
toward building the man — by guiding him in all 
phases of his personal growth — does the successful 


salesman emerge. 


In the process, we make available the best sales 
tools and provide careful training, guidance and 


supervision. 


Out of the mold of consideration and 


understanding comes a man of greater stature and 
income — who is a happy member of his community 
and a credit both to himself and to the name of 


Union Mutual. 


UNION MUTUAL 





winaetael 


America’s 8th Oldest Life Insurance Company 


Fiome Ofte — Porton IN BAM INE 
Carlton G. Lane, President / John Carnochan, Executive Vice President 


writers, which he served as president. 
He was made chairman of the special 
building committee in erecting Huebner 
Hall and planning the new campus of 
the college in Bryn Mawr as “a perma- 
nent and significant contribution to the 
ultimate destiny of the college.” He is 
head of his own consulting firm of Reese 
Consulting Services, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Earl R. Trangmar—Described in his 
citation as secretary and guiding genius 
of the Committee for the Cooperative 
Fund for Underwriter Training since 
its creation in 1936 and until 1960 for 
the financing candidates sitting for CLU 
examinations. Mr. Trangmar was listed 
also as having made notable contribu- 
tions to the education and public rela- 
tions program of the college and to the 
industry through the Institute and LIA- 
MA. He is a consultant to the Field 
Management Division of the Metropol- 
‘tan Life Insurance Company. 

Charles W. Zimmerman—Mr. Zim- 
inmerman has a record for distinguished 
service to the college and to the life in- 
surance business for many years. He has 
been a trustee of the college since 1941, 
and has functioned on many committees 
and boards, and particularly as chairman 
of the special committee on financial 
welfare of the college. Among other 
notable activities he has been president 
of NALU, and executive director of LI- 
AMA, and during World War II was a 
captain in the United States Navy. He is 
now president of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual 


MDRT Against Cos. Use of 
“Million Dollar Club” Title 


Use of the designation “million dollar 
club” used by some companies in de- 
scribing a group of its agents writing a 
million dollars or more business a year 
was protested to NALU in Denver as 
misleading and confusing. Allegation is 
that the fact an agent writes a million 
or more does not necessarily mean that 
he meets the qualifications for member 
ship in MDRT and may not, therefore, 
be a member. 

Action of some West Virginia insur- 
ance men in trying to prevent Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association from 
operating in West Virginia was reviewed 
at the Denver meeting of NALU. 


Pan-American Life Names 
Huddleston in Louisville 


Elam A. Huddleston has been named 
general agent in Louisville for Pan- 
Americ an Life of (New Orleans. A native 
of Louisville, Mr. Huddleston is a grad- 
uate of Indiana U niversity and has been 
in the life insurance industry since 1957. 

Prior to joining Pan-American in Sep- 
tember of this year, Mr. Huddleston 
was associated with National Life of 
Vermont as an agent in Louisville from 
1957-60. Immediately prior to joining 
Pan-American he was a supervisor for 
Lincoln National Life in Louisville. 





PERSONNEL 
SERVICES, INC. 





“Specializes in Insurance" 

ACTUARIES FEE PAID ..................... $12-15,000 
Passed 4 or 5 exams? Want top future? 
Can you move 100 miles? 

A & H ADMINISTRATION 000 
Heavy Individual + Top Administration. 

| 8 4 ee 8-15,000 
we need three N.J. or N.Y. 5-+- Yrs. Top 

e. 

PENSION EXECUTIVE ...................... $ 1,500 
You'll Train New Men; You'll Help bs. "the 
Tough Cases. Some Travel but Car and 
Expenses Supplied. 

GROUP SALES & — aenaunpionalil $ 8-12,000 
Some Fees Pd. Several Top States. 
Incidentally, colit is Included eS 





A & H CLAIMS. 7,000 
2 Yrs. H.O. Exper! 2 for N. ve, Voss. 
GROUP CUAIG .ncccceccccersccceccccoreceved 6,800 


Regional Claims Office in Calif. 


50 CHURCH STREET N NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-8410 











International Life 


(Continued from Page 1) 


auditor. He holds the rank of Lt. Col. in 
the Air Force Reserve in Buffalo. 

William T. Hardenberg, vice president, 
is in charge of the accident and health 
division. He was formerly manager of 
the treasury department of the Dairy- 
men’s League and before that an insur- 
ance broker, 

Harold C. Frantzen, treasurer, is vice 
president of Western Savings Bank of 
Buffalo and was formerly with the in- 





HAROLD D. FARBER 


vestment department of The Prudential 
of (Newark. He is an authority on ap- 
praising, mortgage financing and invest- 
ments, 


William H. Fissell, CLU, superintend- 
ent of agencies, started his career as an 
agent and since 1942 has served in execu- 
tive capacities of the agency department 
of various companies. 

The directors, besides the elected offi- 
cers, include John W. Brown, senior vice 
president of National Gypsum Co. of 
Buffalo; Raymond F. Eisenhardt, senior 
vice president of the Buffalo Savings 
Jank; Edward H. Kavinoky, Buffalo at- 
torney; Elmer B. Milliman, president of 
Central Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
James J. Oddy, vice president of the 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo; David R. Schlossman, business 
executive of Rochester; Dr. Jerome H. 
Schwartz, New York City; Joseph J. 
Schwartz, a New York business execu- 
tive, and Harper J. Sibley, Jr., a Roches- 
ter mortgage banker and_ insurance 
broker. 

The original plans of the company 
called for a public distribution of its 
stock, for the same price as paid by the 
founders. The directors were the under- 
writers so there were no commissions or 
fees paid in connection with the sale of 
the stock. The personal popularity and 
reputation of International Life’s directors 
and officers created an unprecedented 
demand for the available stock which 
was finally distributed to over 2,300 indi- 
viduals. 

The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are dedicated to the agency system 
and are pointing their efforts to develop 
an atmosphere that will attract agents 
that are interested in building careers. 
The entire home office personnel is agen- 
cy- -minded and they all realize that the 
company’s growth can come only through 
a happy, enthusiastic agency organiza- 
tion. 


Joins Bankers National 

David B. Reynolds has joined Bank- 
ers National Life as assistant director 
of Group sales at the home office in 
Montclair, to implement the company’s 
recently increased activities in the 
Group insurance field. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Reyn- 
olds was graduated from Colgate Uni- 
versity. Prior to joining Bankers Na- 
tional Life, he was a home office Group 
representative for Provident Mutual Life. 
He is a member of the Group Super- 
visors Association of New York City. 
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Group Sales Director 





Fabian Bachrach 


STEVEN L. BABITS 


Appointment of Steven L. Babits as 
director of Group sales in the Chubb- 
Colonial marketing division for Colonial 
Life of America was announced by W. 
Thomas Fiquet, vice president, Ordi- 
nary agencies. Mr. Babits will direct the 
company’s nation-wide Group sales from 
the marketing division at 90 John Street, 
New York. 

An alumnus of Yale University, he re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree in 
Psychology. Mr. Babits began his insur- 
ance career with Connecticut General 
Life in 1953 and after special Group 
training at its home office, was assigned 
to the top Group producing agency of 
that company in New York City as 
Group service representative. After three 
and a half years of top sales produc- 
tion in 1956, he took over and managed 
one of Connecticut General Life’s New 
York Group offices. He led the com- 
pany’s Group offices in premium in 1957, 
and was second in 1958 

Mr. Babits served in the Naval Air 
Force during World War II. He is a 
member of the New York Group Super- 
visors and the New York Supervisors 
Association. 


Awarded Group Contract 


Boston Mutual Life as the primary 
carrier has been awarded a five year 
contract for the Group life and accidental 
death and dismemberment coverage of 
the state’s 40,000 employes. The award, 
one of the largest life insurance trans- 
actions ever written for a Massachusetts 
employer, amounts to an approximate 
total coverage of $150 million. A group 
of representative \Massachusetts com- 
panies will also participate in the program. 

The basic plan provides $2,000 life and 
$2,000 accidental death and dismember- 
ment to each participating state employe. 
The employes and the Commonwealth 
share the cost on a fifty-fifty payment 
basis. 

The optional plan provides additional 
life insurance up to the annual salary of 
each insured employe. The optional 
amounts vary from $1,000 to $21,000. The 
employes pay the entire cost of this 
optional insurance, there is no State con- 
tribution. 


Elected General Counsel 


Lloyd J. Ostlund has been elected 
general counsel of Investors Syndicate 
Life and Annuity, W. Grady Clark, pres- 
ident, announced. He will succeed Ed- 
ward M. Burke, who has resigned from 
the insurance company post in order to 
devote his full time to his position as 
general counsel for Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc. (IDS). Investors Syndi- 
cate Life is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of IDS. 


MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Carl Thompson, president, General 
Services Life, Washington, D. C., an- 
nounced that Don Manigold was elected 
to the office of assistant secretary at the 
company’s recent board of directors 
meeting. 


J. E. Rutherford to Retire 
From Prudential Dec. 31 


James E. Rutherford, who has made 
a phenomenal success as vice president 
in charge of the Mid-America home of- 
fice of The Prudential in Chicago, is 
retiring from that post, effective on 
December 31. Mid-America’s insurance 
in force at end of last year was $7.003 
billion and its production last year was 
$1.055 billion. 

Mr. Rutherford became National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters’ first 
executive vice president in 1942, remain- 
ing for seven years, during which time 
NALU gained 25,000 in its membership. 
Starting as a lawyer in Arkansas he 
became an agent ‘for Penn Mutual in 
Little Rock in 1931, later being general 
agent in Des Moines and in 1940 was 
transferred to Seattle. In 1949 he joined 
Prudential as a vice president assigned 
to district agencies department and in 
1951 assumed full responsibility for both 
district ‘agencies and agency service de- 
partments. He took over his Mid-Amer- 
ica assignment in 1955. Mr. Rutherford 
will remain in the business world and 
also engage in civic and philanthropic 
activities. He will continue living in 
Chicago. 


N. Y. LIFE PROMOTIONS 


del Vecchio, Stables and Gross Are 
Made Second Vice Presidents; Jex, 
Ass’t Vice President 


Three men have been promoted to 
second vice president of New York Life, 
according to an announcement by Clar- 
ence J. Myers, chairman of the board 
and president. Albert E. del Vecchio has 
been named second vice president on the 
staff of the vice president in charge of 
insurance operations; Gordon W. Sta- 
bles is second vice president of the gen- 
eral service operations, and Glen B. 
Gross has become second vice president 
in the personnel department. 

Also announced was the appointment 
of John M. Jex, formerly associate di- 
rector of government relations for the 
National Coal Assn., ‘as an assistant vice 
president in the insurance relations de- 
partment. 

Mr. del Vecchio joined the company 
in 1929 as a clerk in the actuarial de- 
partment. He was appointed administra- 
tive ‘assistant in 1951, executive assistant 
in 1957, and assistant vice president in 
1959. He is a graduate of Fordham Col- 
lege and Fordham School of Law. 

Mr. Stables joined the company in 
1934. He served in the real estate and 
mortgage loan department until 1945 and 
was then transferred to the personnel 
department, where he remained until 
1954, when he was made administrative 
assistant. He became assistant vice pres- 
ident in 1958. 

Mr. Gross joined New York Life in 
1951 as an administrative assistant in 
the home office. He became an execu- 
tive assistant in 1955 and assistant vice 
president in 1956. He is a graduate of the 
eg of Chicago. 

Jex, who will work under the 
oP received his Master’s Degree 
Swinford, is a graduate of the University 
of Utah and also received his law de- 
gree there. 





Hancock Names H. S. Myers 
New York General Agent 


Herbert S. Myers, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the John 
Hancock in New York City. 

Associated with the company since 
1954, Mr. Myers served the company’s 
Miami general agency as agent, super- 
visor and later assistant general agent. 
He transferred to the John Hancock 
home office in 1960 and was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s eastern division early this year. 

An alumnus of Grinnel College, Mr. 
Myers received his Master’s Degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is also a graduate of the Life In- 
surance Marketing Institute at Purdue 
University, and the Home Office Super- 
visor’s School at Hershey. 





New Orleans Group Manager 

John P. McKee has been named man- 
ager of Pacific Mutual Life’s New Or- 
leans Group insurance office. Announce- e 


Brokerage Manager for Pro- 
gressive Life Insurance 
General Agency 
Competitive Minimum Deposit 


ment came from Darwin S. Liggett, | @ Special Combination for Protec- 
Group vice president. tion & Investment 

Mr. McKee, who had most recently ©@ Substantial First Year Commis- 
represented Pacific Mutual in Cleveland, sions 
will now direct an expanded program of @ Vested Renewal Commissions 


1 7 ‘ 
0 tbe ee Le Liberal Expense Allowance 
Apply: Box 2942, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 93 Nassau St., New York 38, 


N.Y. All inquiries will be confidential. 


The new manager joined Pacific Mu- 
tual in 1958 as a Group trainee in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is a 1956 graduate of 
the University of Maryland. 
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These new Plusses 
Mar LCcmeiaele] om UFJ (eam iut-tel (er), 
by GUARDIAN 
more flexible, more adaptable 
than ever before. 


Even before we improved our group major medical policy, it was 
one of the best available. New features make Guardian an even 
better buy for your clients! 


“@ Choice of our new “corridor deductible” or our fa-° 
miliar “integrated deductible’. 


@ Choice of variable coverage. For example, low room 
and board maximum with high surgical expense 
coverage. Or special plans for executives. Many 
other variations. 


@ Surgical maximums automatically renewed after 12 
-months. 


@ Lifetime coverage may be available through con- 
. tinuation or conversion to individual policy. 


For complete information, call your Guardian Manager, or write: 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company @_ Established 1860 
Park Avenue South at 17th Street @ New York 3, New York 


‘ 


MORE THAN $2,000,000,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Continental Assur. Names 
L. G. O’Neill at White Plains 


Continental Assurance announces the 
appointment of Leonard G. O’Neill as 
agency manager in White Plains, N. Y. 

Mr. O'Neill, of New Rochelle, entered 
the life insurance business in 1949, after 
receiving a Masters Degree from Ohio 
State University. During his life insur- 


ance career, Mr. O’Neill has served as 
an agent, supervisor, and agency man- 
ager. 


In his position Mr. O'Neill will engage 
in the recruiting and training of life 
insurance ‘agents and instruct them in 
the sales and service of life insurance. 





A. M. KUNIS & CO., INC. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Specializing in 
Life Company and Pension Problems 
11 West 42nd St. New York 36 
WI 7-8266 











CUT OUT AND SAVE... IT'S WALLET-SIZE 






i 
'NEW ADVANTAGES} 
1 FOR YOUR CLIENTS! 


Every broker sells service! You can 
be of greater service to your clients I 
through: Retirement Income Bond 
(one illustration is all you need to be 
able to apply this to — clients): i 
Executive Preferred P 

(cash values at end - first year); ' 
New Lower Rates for J 
Term (all the usual § 
safeguards, extra fea- 
tures). : 
Your inquiries are 
always welcome. 
No obligation, of 7 
course, for infor- 
mation on this or 
any one of our 
complete range of | 
plans. 





As close to you as your telephone § 


Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. # 


431 FIFTH AVENUE,N.Y. © MU 4-5779 i 
General Agents ' 
{ The Canada Life Assurance J 
{ Company, Toronto,Canada Jj 


Joins Staff of LIAA 


AFTON O. MILES 


Mrs. Afton O. Miles, formerly a re- 
search assistant with oa’ Tax Founda- 
tion in New York City, has joined the 
staff of the Life Insurance Association 
of America as administrative assistant. 
actuarial department. Initially, she will 
be concerned with health insurance mat- 
ters for the Association. 

Mrs. Miles was graduated in 1953 from 
the University of Utah, with a major in 
political science, and the following year 
completed the management ve pro- 
gram offered by Radcliffe College. In 
June of this year Mrs. Miles was 
awarded the MA degree in public law 
and government by the graduate facul- 
ties of Columbia University. Before go- 
ing to the Tax Foundation in 1957, she 
was employed as a research analyst by 
the Eastern Conference of Teamsters in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Miles is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and of Pi Sigma Alpha, political 
science honorary society. 


Hartford Life Conference 


Twenty-two sales representatives and 
eight regional supervisors of the Group 
department of Hartford Life from 
throughout the country recently attended 
a four-day conference in Hartford's 
Statler-Hilton. The affair climaxed a 
summer-long production drive which re- 
sulted in increased sales of new Group 
cases and which qualified the 22 sales 
representatives for an invitation to at- 
tend the sales conference. 

Vice President Daniel H. Quigg, as- 
sisted by Second Vice President Willett 
K. Boger, Jr., directed the conference 
which concluded with a banquet. 
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PAmMESTOWN. NEW YORE 





Serving the Public 


Agency Opportunities 
In New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Complete competitive portfolio of Life, A. & S. and 
Group Plans. Excellent training program, quality sales 
promotional material, including audio visual. 


Since 1886 








N. Y. C. Association 
To Meet on October 19 


The opening educational meeting of 
The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York will be held in 
the Hotel Astor on October 19 at 2:45 
p.m., according to Association Educa- 
tional Vice President Mark C. Muller, 
CLU, Phoenix Mutual Life. This is the 
first in a series of educational meet- 
ings dedicated to “Increased Earnings” 
among the field forces. 

Martin Bregman, Penn Mutual Life. 
will participate in a question and 
answer type presentation entitled “Under 
the Spotlight!” He will be queried by 
Alfred S. Howes, Connecticut Mutual, 
who will direct personal questions to 
Mr. Bregman regarding his work habits 
and his business success in general, Mr. 
Bregman delivered this presentation, as- 
sisted by Mr. Howes, before New York 
State Caravan audiences last year and 
each time received an enthusiastic ova- 
tion for his honest and forthright an- 
swers. He will tell how he entered the 
life insurance business with no prior ex- 


perience and became a success almost 
overnight. 
3oris J. Todorovich, CLU, Provident 


Mutual, will discuss “A 7 Approach 
to Business Insurance Sales.” 


LINA DECENTRALIZES 


Three Regional Offices Established; 
Schoenfeld, Pope and Thomas Head 
a Operations 

Life Insurance Co. of North America 
has established three regional headquar- 
ters offices in order to bring home office 
sales service direct to LINA agents in 
the field. The decentralization move was 
announced by Leland T. Waggoner, CLU, 
agency vice president, 

Each new regional office is headed by 
a home office superintendent of agencies. 
Douglas R. Schoenfeld, ‘CLU, is in charge 
of LINA’s operations in the west. Head- 
quartered at San Francisco, Mr. Schoen- 
feld has been a LINA officer since 1958. 
He joined IN\A’s life affiliate in 1957 after 
holding sales and management positions 
with several leading companies. He en- 
tered the life insurance industry in 1948 

Born in Oslo, Norway, he was educated 
at St. Albans School, Ww ashington, D. C. 
and Princeton University. 

LINA’s new Mid-America office, lo- 
cated in Cincinnati, is under the direc- 
tion of Robert L. Pope. Mr. Pope was 
elected a LINA officer in 1959 after serv- 
ing as assistant superintendent and 
superintendent of agencies. He joined 
LINA in 1957. Prior to his L INA affilia- 
tion, he held various managerial positions 
within the insurance industry and served 
in several capacities with the Veterans 
Administration. He was graduated from 
Ohio University. 

Directing LINA’s regional operations 
for the south is G. Ernest Thomas, an 
INA officer since 1959. His office is lo- 
cated at Atlanta. Mr. Thomas began his 
insurance career in 1947 and held sales 
and managerial positions with several 
companies until 1957 when he was ap- 
pointed manager of LINA’s New Orleans 
office. He was advanced to assistant 
superintendent of agencies, eastern divi- 
sion, in 1958 and promoted to superin- 
tendent in 1959, simultaneously becoming 
an officer of the company. A graduate 
of Loyola University of the South, he 
also attended Loyola University Law 
School and Tulane University. 


Stuart F. Smith Retires; 
Conn. General Senior V.P. 


STUART F. SMITH 


Stuart F. Smith, senior vice president 
and director of Connecticut General Life 
and one of the foremost authorities on 
estate planning retired for reasons of 
health on October 1 after more than 
40 years in insurance. He will continue 
to serve as a director of Connecticut 
General. 

Mr. Smith has earned national promi- 
nence within the insurance industry for 
his sales management innovations. He 
is responsible for the development of 
estate planning at Connecticut General. 


Mr. Smith joined Connecticut Gen- 
eral as an agent in 1924 after serving 
four years as manager of the insurance 
and bond department of B. F. Goodrich 
Co. He was appointed manager of the 
Pittsburgh branch office in 1932, and two 
years later was named manager in 
Philadelphia. Under his direction the 
Philadelphia branch office won the com- 
pany’s “Outstanding Agency Award” 
nine consecutive times for superior all- 
round performance. 

Mr. Smith went to the home office 
as vice president and director i in 1947 and 
was named senior vice president in 
1960. In 1958 he was named a director 
of the Puritan Life, Providence, which 
is owned by Connecticut General. 

During his years as an agent, Mr. 
Smith was consistently first or second in 
individual production among Connecti- 
cut General’s entire field force. Early 
in his career he qualified as a life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
He was the first member of Connecticut 
General to win this honor. 

Mr. Smith plans to live in Naples, 
Florida, during his retirement. 


Transamerica Dividend 


The board of directors of Trans- 
america Corp. declared the regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 20 cents a 


share on the corporation’s $2 par com- 
mon stock, 

Chairman Horace W. Brower said the 
dividend will be paid on October 31 to 
stockholders of record October 9. 
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INSURANCE PLACEMENT MANAGERS 


We are seeking 2 ambitious, hard-working men or women to manage 
Long hours, hard work are required. 
result in high earnings. Heavy management 
support, direct mail and advertising. Only career-minded apply. 
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Coffee Served 9 to 5 At 
lice P.A. Peyser Agency 
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iPETER A. PEYSER 


The traditional “coffee break” is in 
effect from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Peter 
A. Peyser Agency, with offices in the 
New York midtown area at 60 East 42nd 
Street. Representing Mutual Of New 
York, the Peyser Agency maintains a 
“coffee room,” where service is available 
throughout the working day. Visitors 
to the agency also receive four over- 
sized books of matches with the per- 
son’s name stamped on the front of each 
box. The four books fit into a neat look- 
ing sleeve, on the outside of which ap- 
pears a Peyser Agency advertisement. 

The Peyser Agency, formerly located 
in White Plains, moved to its present 
location several months ago. It is fully 
equipped to continue service to its large 
brokerage clientele and in addition has 
provided facilities for a full-time career 
operation. The Peyser Agency, among 
the company leaders country-wide in 
brokerage business, anticipates a sub- 
stantial increase in the amounts of 
Group, pension, Ordinary and accident 
and health business in the new setup. 
Among the features of the agency’s op- 
eration are periodic luncheons for brok- 
ers, which are followed by instructional 
periods at which time a variety of sales 
situations are analyzed. 


Assisting Mr. Peyser in the operation 
of the agency is ‘Carl Hardy, who serves 
as brokerage supervisor. He was_for- 
merly with MONY’s Richard E. Myer 
Agency, where he succeeded William 
“Buzz” Treharne as brokerage super- 
visor, Mir. Treharne is now at the home 
office, serving as director of brokerage 
sales. 


Mr. Peyser, a native New Yorker, en- 
tered the insurance business in 1946 as an 
agent for [Manhattan Life and in 1953 
he became associate general agent for 
the company in New York. He was a 
member of the top production groups for 
many years and in 1955 led the entire 
company in premium income. His agency 
was one of the company’s leading units. 

Mr. Peyser joined (MONY five years 
ago and until recently was manager for 
the company in White Plains. He was 
graduated from Colgate University and 
is a veteran of four years service with 
the U. S. Infantry during World War II. 
Active in community and civic affairs in 
Westchester County, where he resides, 
he has also served as commanding officer 
of Company G of the 71st Regiment, New 
York National Guard. 


OCCIDENTAL BROKERAGE MGR. 

Occidental Life of California has ap- 
pointed Joseph W. Oaks as brokerage 
manager in its Westlake branch office 
in Daly ‘City just south of San Francisco, 
according to Earl Clark, CLU, vice pres- 
ident in charge of agencies. 


Equitable Society Names 
Pearson Assistant Counsel 


The election of C. Judson Pearson as 
assistant counsel for Equitable Life As- 
surance Society was announced by James 
F. Oates, Jr., president. He will be as- 
signed to the office of Counsel for 
Legislation Bernard K. Sprung. 

Mr. Pearson is a former Insurance 
Commissioner for West Virginia, having 
been appointed in 1958. He resigned 
that post in 1961 and entered private 
law practice in Charleston, W. Va. As 
Insurance Commissioner he was a mem- 
ber at large of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and served on a 
number of other committees in that 
organization. 

Mr. Pearson attended the University 
of West Virginia and obtained his law 
degree from the West Virginia College 
of Law in 1949. He opened his own 
practice the following year under the 
firm name of Pearson and Cunningham 
in St. Albans, W. Va., where he also 
served as city judge. In addition he held 
the post of president of the Rotary 
a there and the district Republican 

ub 

During World II, Mr. Pearson was a 
bomber pilot, flying instructor and en- 
gineering officer. 


State Mutual Life Orders 
Large Scale IBM System 


State Mutual Life, Worcester, has 
placed an order with the International 
Business Machines Corp. for a large 
scale electronic data processing system. 

H. Ladd Plumley, chairman of the 
board and president of the insurance 
firm, said the equipment would include 
an IBM 7070/4 series data processing 
magnetic tape system, three IBM 1301 
disk storage units, and one IBM 1401 
data processing system with a high 
speed tape printer. The equipment will 
be delivered and installed sometime in 
1963. 

Representing a total investment which 
will approach $2 million, according to 
Mr. Plumley, the system incorporates a 
new type of storage unit—the 1301— 
only recently developed. These units 
will be able to store as many as 280 
million characters of data. Mr. Plumley 
said that they represent an important 
breakthrough in data proc essing systems 
which are adaptable for insurance com- 
pany use because each character is instant- 
ly available. Older systems required the 
running of a complete magnetic tape or 
series of tapes to obtain a particular 
item of information. 

In describing the benefits of the new 
equipment, Mr. Plumley cited improved 
service to policyholders and agencies, 
reduction of company operating costs, 
and improved controls over company 
operations through availability of in- 
formation which before could not be 
produced economically. 

He also pointed out that the new 
data processing system will require 
greater technical knowledge and provide 
better opportunities for many employes. 


Heads Home Life Agency 

Home Life of New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert F. 
Grund as manager of its agency at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. The agen- 
cy, which was formerly headed by Paul 
C. Colette, will be known as the New 
York-Grund agency. 

Mr. Grund brings to his new position 
17 years of broad experience in the life 
insurance business. He became associ- 
ated with Home Life in August of this 
year when he joined its management de- 
velopment division. Prior to that time 
he had served with another company 
as a field underwriter in New York for 
nine years and as an assistant manager 
in Detroit for two years. For the past 
six years he has been an agency manager 
in Cincinnati. 


Polhemus Succeeds Bishop 
For Northwestern Mutual 





MARTIN S. POLHEMUS 


Appointment of Martin S. Polhemus 
as Northwestern Mutual Life’s general 
agent at Spokane, Wash., has been an- 
nounced by Robert E. Templin, direc- 





NORMAN K. BISHOP 


tor of agencies for the Milwaukee based 
company. Mr. Polhemus, who has been 
an NML district agent in Wayne, Nebr. 
since 1957, succeeds Norman K. Bishop, 
Spokane general agent since 1956. Mr. 
Bishop has resigned to return to Port- 
land, Ore., where he will continue with 
Northwestern Mutual as a special agent 
in the Lawrence J. Evans agency where 
he began his NML career. 

The Spokane agency serves NML pol- 
icyowners in 20 counties in the eastern 
half of Washington and ten counties 
in northern Idaho. 


Rosen and Meyers Operate 


Pension Research Service 
Robert M. Rosen and Ronald Meyers 
of Jamaica, L. I. are off to a good start 
in their operation of Research & Review 
Consulting Service, which specializes in 
pension, profit sharing and other employe 
benefit plans. Since inception of the 
service last June the staff has been in- 
creased by an attorney for trust work 
and legal advice and an accountant who 
probes into the possibilities of the many 
plans which will face R & R before mak- 
ing recommendations to employers. 

Mr. Rosen served his apprenticeship in 
the home office of Continental Assur- 
ance, then served four years in the re- 
tirement and special plans department 
aS a proposal supervisor in the N. Y. 
Department of the company. 

Mr. Meyers has had seven years’ expe- 
rience in the life and general fields as an 
insurance broker. ‘He also worked in the 
retirement and special plans department, 
learning the product he acct to sell. 

Research & Review is not bound to 
any one company, Messrs. Rosen and 
Meyers state. Their analysis of proposals 
submitted by various companies as well 
as their own analysis, and the choice of 
company and coverage to be used, has 
made their position one of an independ- 
ent consulting firm in a specialized field. 


Recalled to Active Duty 


Medical Director Marion J. LeDoux, 
M. D., began a leave of absence from 
Pan-American Life as a result of his 
mobilization in the Armed Forces. Dr. 
LeDoux, a Lt. Colonel in the Medical 
Corps has been mobilized as Internist 
with the 159th Evacuation Hospital of 
the Louisiana National Guard. He will 
be stationed at Fort Sill, Okla., and his 
orders stated he is being recalled to 
active duty for a period of 12 months, 
unless released sooner. 

During Dr. LeDoux’s absence, Dr. 
Edmond Souchon, II will be interim 
medical director for Pan-American Life. 
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Skinner Stimulating in 
“A gent—the Hub” Talk 


CALLS PUBLIC AXLE IN WHEEL 





Urges LAA That Public Be So Im- 
pressed With Life Ins. Ownership 
As to Brag About It 





In addressing the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Life Advertisers Association 
at Dallas on the subject, “The Agent— 
The Hub,” Kenneth B. Skinner, CLU, 
vice president—agency director of South- 
land Life of Dallas and LIAMA presi- 
dent, emphasized the great respect he 
has for “what can be accomplished 
through the advertising arm of the life 
insurance industry.” He also expressed 
his great faith and hope in the good 
which advertising will accomplish in the 
future in further improving the relation- 
ship between the agent—the hub in the 
organizational structure of life insurance 
distribution (wheel), and the public 
(axle) around which the agent revolves. 

In his analogy Mr. Skinner said that 
every component part of the life insur- 
ance distribution “wheel” has its con- 
tact with the axle through the hub. “The 
rate of speed with which this wheel of 
distribution turns and functions,” he ex- 
plained, “is dependent more upon its 
relationship to the axle—the public— 
than to any one other factor. Let us 
then direct our attention to applying the 
proper amount and quality of grease to 
this relationship . . . so that the entire 
wheel will turn faster and smoother.” 


Lubricating This Relationship 


The speaker put the question: “How 
do we go about lubricating this relation- 
ship? Do we apply the grease to the 
axle (the public) or do we apply the 
grease to the hub (the agent)? He felt 
that either place the grease is applied, 
“it’s going to rub off on the other and 
have the same beneficial effect of 
smoothing out the relationship between 
the hub and the axle and increasing the 
speed with which the wheel turns. 

As an example, Mr. Skinner said that 
an ad directed to the public, pointing out 
a human need which can be satisfied by 
life insurance, can be effective in dis- 
turbing a prospect and getting him to 
open the door for an agent. “This same 
ad has a corollary or by-product effect. 
An agent will also read this ad and get 
excited. It will help motivate him to see 
some people, many of whom have also 
seen the ad, and will open the door to 
him. He will also be aroused to call on 
people who have not seen the ad, and 
because of his enthusiasm and aware- 
ness of the need generated by the ad, 
the agent will do a better job of selling 
such people.” 


Types of “Grease” to Apply to Axle 


Mr. Skinner then suggested two types 
of “grease” which he felt could be effec- 
tively applied to the axle—the public. 
First, he urged the public’s ownership 
for life insurance objectives be increased 
to a more realistic level. What he had 
in mind (as brought out in the LUTC- 
LIAMA “Life Insurance in Focus” study) 


was that life insurance receives little 
discussion within the family and, by 
implication, little discussion outside. 


Thus, he told his LAA audience: 

“May we be so bold as to think some 
day the public will be so aware of the 
importance of their life insurance pro- 
gram that they will discuss it in their 
family group, and will even discuss it or 
‘brag’ about it among their friends? 
Life insurance already occupies the most 
prominent position in practically every 
American’s financial attainments and fin- 
ancial plans for the future. It is practi- 
cally the entire estate left behind by 
most Americans, yet they don’t discuss 
it with others which implies they are not 
very aware of its importance. ‘They do 
discuss — sometimes quite at length — 
the stocks or other securities they own 
or are buying, even though they are 
probably of less importance than their 
life insurance. 

“May it not be possible then, that life 
insurance could be made ‘socially ac- 
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ceptable’ for a man to brag to his friends 
about the wonderful life insurance pro- 
gram he owns? May it not even be 
possible that life insurance ownership 
could become accepted as a ‘status sym- 
bol ?’” 

As to the second type of “grease” to 
be applied to the axle around which the 
wheel of life insurance distribution ro- 
tates, Mr. Skinner recommended: “In- 
crease the public’s awareness that a free 
democratic society, such as we cherish in 
America, cannot prosper and probably 
cannot long exist without mechanisms 
such as private life insurance to imple- 
ment and reward the principles of private 
thrift and initiative.” He put the follow- 
ing questions in closing: 

“Is there a possibility that this prin- 
ciple can be communicated to the public 
so that they are somewhat as aware of it 
as are we? Is it possible that this prin- 
ciple can be injected into the awareness 
of the public so that it becomes a part of 
the climate in which he talks to his life 
underwriter, and thereby gives the pub- 
lic another reason, even if sub-conscious, 
for being proud of his life insurance pro- 


>” 


gram? 


MONY Begins to Switch 


Agencies to Electronics 

Seven years of effort began to bear 
fruit this week when Mutual Of New 
York’s long-planned electronic data 
processing system took over all the 
routine daily operations relating to life 
insurance policyholders in two of its 
agencies. 

For the last several months, MONY 
has been conducting a dual manual-and- 
electronic operation to check out its 
new equipment, an IBM 7070-1401. 

The company now has begun switch- 
ing its 167 sales agencies in the United 
States and Canada to exclusive elec- 
tronic operations. 

The first two agencies on the conver- 
sion schedule, in Manchester, N. 
and Indianapolis, Ind., were switched 
over recently. Others will be converted, 
one and two at a time, during the next 
two years or more. 


Boston Mutual Director 


Everett H. Lane, president, Boston 
Mutual Life, recently announced the elec- 
tion of Thomas M. Joyce to the board 
of directors. Mr. Joyce is a practicing 
attorney, serving as general counsel to 
the Massachusetts Electric & Gas Asso- 
ciation, Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion, Inc. and Counsel for the Boston 
Herald-Traveler Corp. and Amoskeag Co. 
He is a member of the Board of Regents, 
Boston College and on the faculty at 
Williams College School of Banking as 
well as trustee, Union Savings Bank of 
Boston and an Incorporator, Massachu- 
setts Lying-in-Hospital and the Mu- 
seum of Science. 


Conn. General Home Office Changes 


President Henry R. Roberts of Con- 
necticut General Life announced 12 ap- 
pointments. 

William H. Welch, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed second vice president in charge 
of the accident department. In the Group 
insurance department Donald A. Car- 
penter, Harold R. Thalheimer and Mar- 
tin D. Wood have each been appointed 
secretary. Neil MacDonald and John 
R. Matthesen have been named assistant 
secretaries. 


Robert J. Alley has been named sec- 
retary in charge of the life underwrit- 
ing department. Dr. J. David Mc- 
Gaughey has been appointed associate 
medical director in the medical depart- 
ment. Robert D. Kilpatrick has been 
named assistant secretary in the policy- 
holder and field services department. 

In the reinsurance department Roland 
F. Dorman and Charles S. Hazen have 
each been appointed secretary. Dr. Ken- 
neth E. Ward has been appointed as- 
sociate medical director. 

Mr. Welch joined Connecticut Gen- 
eral in the Group insurance department 
in 1940. Upon his return to the com- 
pany after six years in military service, 
he advanced in various Group field as- 
signments. He was named assistant di- 
rector of Group sales in the home office 
in 1957, and in 1958 became secretary in 
the accident department. He is a grad- 
uate of Yale University. 


Mr. Carpenter, a graduate of Williams 
College, joined the company in 1941. He 
has served as a supervisor in the Group 
insurance department and in 1956 was 
appointed assistant secretary. 

Mr. Thalheimer has been assistant 
secretary in the Group insurance depart- 
ment since 1957. A graduate of Bow- 
doin College, he joined the company in 
1947 in the underwriting division of the 
Group insurance department and later 
served as a regional Group insurance 
underwriter and as a senior underwriter. 

A graduate of Trinity College, Mr. 
Wood joined the company in 1946 in 
the Group underwriting division. He 
later became a regional Group insur- 
ance underwriter and a senior under- 
writer. Since 1956 he has served as 
assistant secretary in the Group insur- 
ance department. 


Mr. MacDonald joined the company in 
1951 as a field service representative in 
the Group self- ~accounting department. 
Since 1952 he has been in the renewal 
underwriting division of the Group in- 
surance department, and was appointed 
senior renewal underwriter in 1958. He 
is a graduate of McGill University. 

A graduate of Brown University, Mr. 
Matthesen joined Connecticut General 
in 1949 in the underwriting division of 
the Group insurance department. In 
1951 he was granted a four-year leave 
of absence to serve in the Air Force. 
He was appointed an underwriter in 
1957 and since 1959 has been a senior 
underwriter. 


Mr. Alley joined Connecticut General 
in 1948 as an agent with the Hartford 
branch office and the following year 
became a member of the home office 
life underwriting department. He has 
held posts as underwriter, senior under- 
writer and, since 1957, as assistant secre- 
tary. He attended Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Dr. McGaughey joined the company 
in 1952 and since 1958 has been an 
assistant medical director. A graduate 
of Dartmouth College. he received his 
medical degree from Jefferson Medical 
College. 


Mr. Kilpatrick joined Connecticut 
General in 1954 in the renewal under- 
writing division of the Group insurance 
department. He was later named a re- 
newal underwriter and since 1958 has 
been a senior renewal underwriter. He 
is a graduate of the University of Rich- 
mond. 


Mr. Dorman, a graduate of Duke 


University, joined the company in 1948. 


Following actuarial training with the 
Group insurance, actuarial, and life un- 
derwriting departments, he was named 
a supervisor in the Group pension de- 
partment in 1954. Since 1954 he has been 
an assistant actuary, first with the ac- 
tuarial department and later with the 
reinsurance department. He is a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Hazen, a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, joined the company in 1946 in 
the life underwriting department. He 
later served as an underwriter and was 
named a senior underwriter in the re- 
insurance department i in 1953. Since 1957 
he has been assistant secretary. 


Dr. Ward, a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity, received his medical degree from 
Harvard Medical School in 1944, Follow- 
ing internship he joined the medical 
department of Connecticut General. 
Since 1949 he has been serving as as- 
sistant medical director in reinsurance 
medical underwriting. He is a Diplomate 
of the Board of Life Insurance Medicine. 


EQUITABLE FIELD CHANGES 


Rudy Novak Toledo 1 Manager; Harley 
to Cincinnati; St. Louis 
Manager is Roy ‘Martin 

Appointment of one new agency man- 
ager and the transfer to new posts for 
two others have been announced by 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. The 
new agency manager is Rudy Novak, 
CLU, who heads the company’s office 
in Toledo. Moving to Cincinnati is 
Harley Simpson, former agency man- 
ager in St. Louis. He replaces Richard 
Hageman who was recently elected to 
field vice president of Equitable’s new 
east central division. Replacing Mr. 
Simpson as agency manager in St. Louis 
is Roy Martin who held that same post 
in Fort Worth. The Fort Worth office is 
being consolidated with the company’s 
Jeff Fraley agency in Dallas. 

Mr. Novak graduated with honors 
from the University of Illinois in 1943. 
After service as a PT boat commander 
in the Pacific, he returned to the uni- 
versity for his M.A. degree, after which 
he taught at Illinois and later in high 
school where he coached football, basket- 
ball and golf. He joined Equitable in 
1953 as an agent in DeKalb, IIl., with 
the Fred Holderman agency of Peoria. 
He now replaces Talton Clark in Toledo, 
who, in turn, becomes assistant agency 
manager in Flint. 


For Harley J. Simpson his post as 
agency manager in Cincinnati is a re- 
turn to his native state, Ohio. He 
entered the Army Air Forces in 1942, 
served as a radio operator in the South 
Pacific, and was honorably discharged 
in 1945, the year he joined Equitable 
in Dayton as a member of the company’s 
former G. J. Woodward agency of Col- 
umbus. He was promoted to field assist- 
ant the following year and district man- 
ager in 1948. He later became a unit 
manager in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Martin also returns to the state 
where he enjoyed some of his most 
productive years as an Equitable repre- 
sentative having once been a district 
manager in St. Louis for Harley Simp- 
son, the man he now replaces as agency 
manager. A graduate of Washington 
University in St. Louis, Mr. Martin en- 
tered the Army in 1942 and served for 
four years, attaining the rank of cap- 
tain. He joined Equitable in 1948 with 
the Simpson agency, and was advanced 
to manager of the company’s new agen- 
cy in Fort Worth at the beginning of 
1960. 





Pr 


GROUP PENSION SPECIALIST 

John E. Jacob has been named Group 
pension specialist for Nationwide Insur- 
ance in its Chicago Group office. Form- 
erly located in Detroit, Mr. Jacob will 
service Nationwide’s pension accounts in 
Illinois, Michigan, and Indiana. 
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White & Winston to Hold 


Two Pension Forums 


During October, White & Winston, 
Inc., United States Life general agency 
in New York City, will hold two forums 
—October 10 and October 26—on pension 
and profit sharing plans for all inter- 
ested producers. Both meetings will be 
at 4:00 p.m. each day at the United 
States Life home office. 

Co-general agents at the agency, Wil- 
liam White and Alfred Winston, feel 
that with the recent entry of the com- 
pany into the pension field, “the forums 
are desirable vehicles for preparing our 
producers to enter the pension market.” 

As the company’s leading agency in 
Group production for the past several 
years, White & Winston has already 
cultivated the employer market—prime 
prospects for pension sales. 

The main speakers at the two forums 
will be company specialists, Richard T. 
Griffin, agency pension consultant, and 
Charles P. Moore, actuarial pension con- 
sultant. 

At the first meeting, October 10, dis- 
cussion will center on “Fundamentals of 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans” with 
emphasis on prospecting and market- 
ing. The second forum, October 26, 
will probe more deeply into the tech- 
nical aspects of pension proposals and 
planning. New prospecting and sales 
materials prepared by the company’s 
pension department will be demonstrated 
at these meetings. 


N. Y. Supervisors To Meet 


The first meeting of the season of The 
Life Supervisors Association of New 
York City will be held at noon, October 
10, at the “Brass Rail Restaurant,” Park 
Ave., and 40th Street. 

Guest speaker will be Jerald G. Saw- 
yer, manager of New York Office of Re- 
tail Credit. Mr. Sawyer will review the 
mechanics and theory of a Retail Credit 
inspection. 


Manhattan Names Yochum 


Charleston General Agent 
Manhattan Life of New York has an- 
nounced the appointment of Kenneth D. 
Yochum as general agent in Charleston, 


Mr. Yochum has a broad background 
in life insurance beginning in 1953 with 
the Reserve Life in Charleston, where 
he served as division manager. In 1959 
he joined Richmond Life in Virginia as 
regional superintendent of agencies. He 
was most recently associated with Lin- 
coln National Life in Charleston as 
agency field supervisor. 


Heads Bunker Hill Agency 


Appointment of Henry G. Wellins, 
CLU, as manager of The Prudential’s 
Bunker Hill agency in Boston, has been 
announced by Harold E. Dow, vice pres- 
ident in charge of northeastern opera- 
tions for the company. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Wellins supervises three divi- 
sion managers and 15 special agents who 
sell and service company insurance in 
the greater Boston area. 

Mr. Wellins was a training consultant 
for the company’s northeastern home 
office prior to this appointment. He has 
been with Prudential since 1951 and was 
an assistant manager in 1955 before be- 
coming a training consultant last year. 
He succeeds William Cohen who has 
retired following 18 years with the com- 
pany, 14 as an agency manager. 


NAME WATSON AT OAKLAND 

United States Life has appointed Don- 
ald Watson, Jr. & Associaties as general 
agent in Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Watson has been in the life in- 
surance business for eight years. Since 
1958, he has been brokerage manager for 
the Oakland branch of Occidental Life of 
California. While serving with the Navy 
during the Korean War, he won a Naval 
citation for oustanding work in the 
Yokosuka, Japan, Naval Hospital. 


Leaders’ Forum in Jan. 
At Puerto Rico Set Up 


FOR ADVANCED UNDERWRITERS 





Session Moderators Selected; Univer- 
sities of Puerto Rico and Illinois Co- 
sponsors; Parson Coordinator 


The full list of session moderators for 
the second annual Leaders’ Forum for 
advanced underwriters, to be held at 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
next January 7-12, under co-sponsor- 
ship of the University of Illinois, has 
been announced. 

J. Welldon Currie, New England Life, 
Miami, will handle the session on “At- 
tracting and Retaining Key Men 
Through Life & Health Insurance—Non- 
Qualified Plans.” This will be the open- 
ing session, the morning of January 8. 
That evening, Alfred J. Lewallen, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Miami, will moderate 
a session on “Protecting Business As- 
sets and Income Through Life & Health 
Insurance.” 

On Tuesday, January 9, Alfred S. 
Howes, Connecticut Mutual, New York 
City, will lead a discussion on “Attract- 
ing and Retaining Key Men Through 
Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans— 
Qualified.” The evening will feature an- 
other panel on “Use of the Corporate 
Dollar for Life & Health Insurance,” 
moderated by Arthur Priebe, Sr., Penn 
Mutual, Rockford, Ill. Panelists will be 
Messrs. Lewallen, Currie, Howes, 
Charles T. Kingston, Dr. R. I. Mehr, 
and Profs. Vazquez and Dias of Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 


Thursday and Friday Discussions 


Wednesday will be an open day, but 
Thursday morning will feature a ses- 
sion, led by Kingston, Union Mutual, 
Hartford, on “Life & Health Insurance 
in Estate Planning.” The evening will be 
devoted to a panel discussion, “Uses of 
the Personal Dollar for Life & Health 
Insurance” again moderated by Mr. Priebe, 
with Messrs. Currie, Lewallen, Howes, 
Kingston, Robert Osier, Mehr, Vazquez, 
and Dias as panelists. 

Friday morning will be devoted to 
two discussions, one on “Programming 
and Business Life & Health Insurance 
—an Integrated Approach,” led by Mr. 
Osler, president of Underwriters Na- 
tional Assurance Co., Indianapolis, and 
one on time management: “Work 
Smarter—Not Harder,” moderated by 
Mr. Priebe. 

Friday afternoon will feature “New 
Frontiers in Life Insurance Sales, Serv- 
ice, and Products,” under Dr. Mehr, who 
is professor of finance, University of 
Illinois. Thereafter A. . Quintero 
Ramos, head of the Department of Fi- 
nance, University of Puerto Rico, wiil 
lead the discussion. 

At the closing banquet Friday even- 
ing M. G. Parsons, bureau of business 
management, University of Illinois, who 
is forum coordinator, will speak on 
“Thinking Creatively.” 


Mr. Parsons reports that in response 
to a pre-announcement mailing to 1961 
registrants, 22 have already sent in res- 
ervations for the 1962 sessions. All the 
sessions, he says, will be conducted in 
forum style as contrasted to formal 
speeches, Audience participation will be 
encouraged in the discussions. “Inas- 
much as the 1961 ‘student body’ was 
made up almost entirely of million dol- 
lar or better producers and home office 
technicians, registrants often had as 
many ideas to contribute as did the ses- 
sion moderator,” Dr. Mehr reports. 

Attendance at the forum is 99% main- 
land underwriters. Mainland registra- 
tions are handled by the Bureau of 
Business Management, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


I. I. Kent Joins Actuarial 
Firm in Newark as V. P. 


Pe seen Services, Inc. of Newark, 

N. J. announces that I. I. Kent, associate 
of the Society of Actuaries and of the 
Conference of Actuaries in Public Prac- 
tice, has joined its staff as vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Kent has been active in the con- 
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I. I. KENT 


sulting field for over 14 years. He was 
a director of Pension Planning Co. and 
a vice president of its affiliated com- 
pany, Actuarial Consultants, Inc. both 
of New York City. 

He is widely experienced in designing, 
administering and preparing actuarial 
valuations for retirement plans as well 
as coping with the many complicated 
problems i involved in merger and amend- 
ment of employe benefit programs. Mr. 
Kent is also in demand as a speaker 
before employer and employe groups and 
is a lecturer at the Personnel Institute 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Rutherford, N. J. ‘i 


He entered the actuarial consulting 


Paul R. Clark Dead 


Paul R. Clark, 78, retired agent for 
Connecticut General Life died recently. 
He joined Connecticut General in 1933 
as a full-time agent at the company’s 
Broadway, New York City, office. Al- 
though officially retired since 1954, Mr. 
Clark continued his insurance sales 
career with Connecticut General's offices 
in New York. 

Mr. Clark played an active role in the 
rescue and rehabilitation work in San 
Francisco after the great earthquake 
and fire of 1906. He was working there 
for a mining company at the time. 

Prior to joining Connecticut General, 
Mr. Clark was president of the Fire- 
proof Products Co. of New York. 

He leaves his wife and two daughters. 


JOINS FRANKLIN LIFE 

Louis L. Dominguez of Globe, Arizona, 
has been appointed general agent for 
Franklin Lite, Springfield, Ill, according 
to an announcement by Franklin Arizona 
Division Manager Edward I. Gilbert of 
Phoenix. 

A native of Globe, Mr. Dominguez was 
associated with the Transwestern Life. 





field after completion of the actuarial 
course in the graduate school at Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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$ Get to know 3 

$ The Maurice Blond Agency : 
before your competition does! 

3 poet Life Ins. 7 ape New York $ 


15 Park Row, N. Y. ©. 38 Worth 2-1280 $ 
$ We're awfully sweet on diabetics! $ 
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WANTED: Health and Life Co. Charter 


Principals desirous of acquiring Health and Life Company charter in State of 
New York. Also interested in going Company that desires additional capital and 
additional production facilities, State-Wide. All replies held in strictest confidence. 


Box +2944, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau S#., New York, N. Y. 
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Kerr Calls Plan a ‘‘Hoax”’ 





Kennedy Administration Considering 


Seminars to Gain 


Kennedy was 
Bay in th 


sailing 
e Honey 


As President 
along on a Ni irraganset 
, 


Fitz last week, met nbers of the White 
House staff revealed that he is pondering 
a program of ioe sth in key cities. The 

object ? ’ 
To give hope and succor to dis- 
appointed a rters of his medical care 
for the aged | but mostly to win new 
converts to it sod other domestic “give- 
a-way” plans. 
teams of cabinet members and 





Federal 


igh Washington officials—it was dis- 
closed—would soon enplane to the hin- 
terlands where they would conduct one- 


jay meetings. Public participation is 
earnestly _ invited Cooperation from 
Democratic Governors and party chair- 


man in major cities is currently “being 
arranged.” 

Yet, while Mr. Kennedy 
Kerr burned. Calling the 
aes aid-to-aged bill a 


sailed, Sen. 
\dministra- 
“hoax,” the 


lahoma Democrat told the Medical 
Society of the State of New York con- 
vening at the Biltmore, that the “glitter- 





bill were de- 
for those who 


ing promises of the King 
ceptive and did not provide 
need it most.” : 

The speaker, a sponsor of the Kerr- 
Mills act, now in effect, said the new bill 
promised care to those persons 65 years 

age who were covered by social se- 


curity, but failed to provide for those 
not under social security 
Senator Issues Warning 
Sen. Kerr warned against those who 
vould “take from the American patient, 


loctor and surgeon the freedom of 
choice and incentive of personal reward 
for — efficiency.” He emphasized 
that under the Kerr-Mills act there is 
“liberty, complete individual freedom of 
vice and decision’ ; 
Jrging doctors to wage an active fight 
social security financed health 
care—which he said would be a blow 
against human dignity—the Senator later 
ld New York Times reporter Emma 


Aged Plan Support 


SEN 
While Kennedy Sailed, Kerr Burned. 


ROBERT S. KERR 


Harrison that “the failure of many states 
to enact legislation to implement the 
medical assistance part of the Kerr- Mills 


act might arise from the uncertainty 
about the new social security-based pro- 
gram,” 


Sen. Kerr reasoned that when the pres- 
sure for the social security type of care 
nets | then the pressure would be on 
the states to implement the Kerr- Mills 
act 

“A yacht is a symbol of needless lux- 
ury,” President Eisenhower had said in 
1952, but then he was talking about 
yachts, not compulsory government in- 


surance programs 


Hawkins Cites Dangers of King Bill 


“Health care for the aged under the 
Federal security mechanism, 
charged with a potent mixture of politi- 
cal emotionalism, is the most highly 
distilled version of national compulsory 
health offered to 


social 


care date,” Paul M. 
Hawkins, Washington Counsel of the 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 


ica, stated in a recent address before the 


insurance committee of the New York 
City Young Men’s Board of Trade. 
The New York City Young Men’s 


Board of Trade is an affiliate of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Ward B. Gordon, chairman of 
the Insurance Committee of this group, 
introduced Mr. Hawkins at the Septem- 
ber monthly meeting of the committee 
at the Beekman Restaurant. 

The history of the present Administra- 
tion proposal (the King-Anderson bills) 
was described by ‘Mr. Hawkins. He 
pointed out that since 1943 legislation pro- 
oo ng compulsory health care for all 

part of the American public has been 
before Congress. “Each year the pro- 
posal has been reduced in size, coverage 


and cost with the hope of getting some- 
thing passed as an entering wedge to a 
total program. 
Mr. Hawkins emphasized that “the 
insurance business is for the best pos- 
sible medical care for not only the aged 
population of the United States but for 
everyone.” He described the rapid in- 
crease in coverage over the past ten 
years and also described the rapid de 
velopment and increase in numbers of 
policies available for persons of age 65. 
Seriously questioning the Administra- 
tion’s estimate of cost for their program, 
he stated that such an unwieldy and un- 
controllable proposal could seriously 
threaten the stability of social security 


in the future. 
Declaring that further Federal legis- 
lation in this field is unnecessary, he 


urged that full use be made of the pres- 
ent Federal, state, and local programs 
for medical assistance to all persons in 
need of it, plus a greater effort on the 
part of the insurance business and med- 
ical fraternity to expand and perfect 
the voluntary system of health care. 





Ins. Co. of No. America 
Unveils Two New Plans 


EXCESS PERSONAL LIABILITY 


“INA Executive” and “INA Profession- 
al” Drop Down to Apply in Excess 

Of a Selected Self-insured Retention 

In response to a growing demand, In- 
surance Co. of North America, is in- 
troducing two individually designed ex- 
cess blanket personal liability packages, 
developed to appeal to executives, com- 
munity and business leaders, professional 
people and their families whose sports, 
travel, private and professional activities 
require special handling. 

“A new concept in personal insurance,” 
the INA Executive and INA Profes- 
sional policies insure catastrophe liabil- 
ity exposures created by varied interests. 

The policies apply in excess of and 
complement normal primary liability 
insurance, but where they provide cover- 
age normally not included in underlying 
programs, such as important elements of 
coverage for injury to or destruction of 
property in the care, custody or con- 
trol of the insured, the new excess pol- 
icies “drop down” to apply in excess of 
a selected self-insured retention. This 
“drop down” feature is present in the 
INA Big Top policy, the “popular” ex- 
cess commercial blanket liability policy 
which has demonstrated the need for a 
similar approach in the personal insur- 
ance field. 

Both new policies 
coverage for personal 
and farms, automobiles, 
aircraft. Employers’ 
is included, as well as coverage for 
liability arising out of false arrest, false 
imprisonment, wrongful eviction or de- 
tention, or malicious prosecution. INA 
Executive, prepared to meet the indi- 
vidual requirements of corporation exec- 
utives and business men and women 
generally, may be expanded to include 
business pursuits of various kinds. INA 
Professional, on the other hand, ex- 
pands to provide catastrophe malprac- 
tice insurance to physicians, lawyers, 
architects and other professional people. 
_ Available immediately, the new _pol- 
icies provide world- wide coverage for 
a single limit of $1,000,000, with higher 
limits available where desired. The 
term of the policies is three years. 


A. & H. Club, N. Y. Votes 
Against Change in Name 


At its first dinner meeting of the fall 
season, held September 28, the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York by a 
two-thirds vote of those present, de- 
cided against a change in its name to 
“The Health Insurance Club of New 
York.” Organized 36 years ago, the club 
is one of the largest in the country. 

Philip W. Sulzer, manager, patient’s 
accounts at Columbia- Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center, New York, was guest 
speaker and his talk on hospital charges 
for services, assignments, and everyday 
problems which he encounters pertain- 
ing to a hospital-insurance company re- 


lationship, will be reviewed in our Oc- 
tober 16 i 


include _ liability 
acts, residences 
watercraft and 
liability insurance 


issue. 

_It was announced that Raymond F. 
Killion second vice president, Metro- 
politan Life, will be the club’s guest 


speaker at its dinner meeting Novem- 
ber 19. And at the Christmas party in 
December W. B. Cornett, director of 
health insurance sales and service, The 
Prudential, the club’s president, will 
show moving pictures taken on his trip 
to Russia and other “iron curtain” coun- 
tries last summer. 


Joins Shift to “Health Ins.” 


_ Joseph N. Mitchell, president of Bene- 
ficial Standard Life of Los Angeles, an- 
nounces that his company has joined 
the industry wide shift to the term 
“health insurance.” The Beneficial shift 
from “accident and health” to “health 
7 result of the recom- 





insurance” is a 
mendation of the health insurance ter- 
minology committee 


WHITEHALL OF LIAA RESIGNS 


Former Health Insurance Director to 
Become Executive Director of Amer- 
ican Society of Internal Medicine 
Albert V. Whitehall for the past five 

years director of health insurance of the 

Life Insurance Association of America 


er — 





ALBERT 


V. WHITEHALL 


and a vice chairman of the Health In- 
surance Council, is resigning to become 
executive director of the American So- 
ciety of Internal Medicine with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. He will as- 
sume his new duties November 1. 

Mr. Whitehall’s activity in the Health 
Insurance Council coincided with a period 
of expi unsion of the council’s effectiveness 
in liaison with doctors and hospitals, the 
introduction of the HI'C symbol to identi- 
fy industry approved forms, the develop 
ment of the state committee program of 
HIC, and a marked increase in insurance 
company support. 

Prior to employment by LIAA, Mr 
Whitehall was executive director of a 
Blue Cross Plan in ‘Seattle for two years; 
and had also been director of the W ash- 
ington, D. C. office of the American Hos- 
pital Association for nearly nine years. 
He began his career as a practicing at 
torney in Chicago for 11 years, eight of 
them as staff attorney for the Chicago 
Daily News. 

Mr. Whitehall will succeed Col. M. 
(Tod) Bates, U. S. Air Force, Reticed. 
who asked to be relieved of full ex- 
ecutive responsibility some time ago. Col. 
Bates will remain with the society as 
associate executive director. 


Plans for HIAA Individual 


Ins. Forum are Progressing 


Plans for the 1961 Health Insurance 
Association of America Individual In- 
surance Forum November 13-15 at the 


Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia are nearly 
formalized. 

The forum subcommittee, headed by 
Carl A. Ernst, vice president—special 
risks, North American Life & C asualty, 
has produced a program of topics of 
current interest and importance which 
will be presented through panel discus- 
sions ‘and individual speakers. All work- 
shops being provided will be on an elec- 
tive basis. 

The other members of the subcom- 
mittee are Raymond J. DeFilippo, man- 
ager, health insurance division, Country 
Life Insurance Co.; Harley W. Duane, 
Jr., assistant vice president, The Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia; Charles H. 
Edwards, vice president and under- 
writing secretary, Guardian Life of 
America; Robert S. Finley, second vice 
president, Washington National; Niels 
H. Fischer, associate actuary, Aetna 
Life; B. K. Holliday, senior vice pres- 
ident, Federal Life & Casualty and John 
F. Shine, manager, A. & S. product 


development, Allstate Insurance Co. 
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Follmann Sees More 
Nursing Home Coverage 


THROUGH HEALTH INSURANCE 


HIAA Official Cites Current Examples 
Before 1961 National Nursing Home 
Institute in Cleveland 


Health insurance that helps pay for 
care in skilled nursing homes has be- 
come increasingly available in recent 

s, Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., director 
TF “inforesiies and research for the 
Health Insurance ‘Association of Amer- 
ica, said recently before the 1961 Na- 
tional Nursing Home Institute of the 
American Nursing Home Association in 
Cleveland. Mr. Follmann brought out 
that numerous insurance companies now 
make available coverages which specifi- 
cally include the cost of skilled nursing 
home care. He added that all these cov- 
erages have come into being since 1959, 
and said further: 

“It is quite possible that the future will 
witness considerably more coverage for 
skilled nursing home care by health in- 
surers. Several large companies were 
known to be giving the subject their de- 
tailed study by mid-1961.” 

He brought out that in “all instances” 
nursing home coverage provided by in- 
surance companies is in conjunction with 
coverage for people 65 and over, and is 
sold on a group or mass-selling basis. 


One Company’s Policy 


Discussing the policy provided by one 
company, Mr. Follmann said: “The cov- 
erage is available to any person age 65 
or over regardless of the condition of 
health. The coverage of any individual 
cannot be cancelled or discontinued for 
any reason so long as premiums are paid, 
although the company may change the 
premium or discontinue the coverage 
under all such policies.” 

Mr. Follmann believes one reason for 
the general absence of nursing home cov- 
erage until recent years was that there 
existed little demand for it. Turning to 
factors which have stimulated the inter- 
est of insurers in this form of coverage, 
he said: 

“One of these is a growing concern 
over the rising costs of medical care, 
particularly, with respect to hospital 
care, and the need to examine possible 
avenues for containing these costs.” 

The speaker asserted that one of the 
forces aimed at improving the present 
standards of nursing home care is the 
accreditation program of the American 
Nursing Home Association. Mr. Foll- 
mann declared that accreditation of 
nursing homes can be an important con- 
tribution in many ways, saying: 

“It can satisfy the public mind with 
respect to a form of care which can fill 
a distinct need, It can furnish a display 
of good faith at a time when nursing 
homes are receiving sharp criticism in 
many quarters. It can assure that public 
funds, where these are involved, will be 
well spent. It can avoid a severe form 
of government regulation which other- 
wise might become unavodable. It can 
protect the investments of those who 
have privately financed a much needed 
form of care. It will facilitate the cov- 
erage of this form of care by health 
insurers.” 


Biber to Head New Division 
For Crum & Forster Group 


Robert R. Biber has been named man- 
ager of a newly established Group dis- 
ability division within the Crum & For- 
ster Group. According to the announce- 
ment by Reese F. ‘Hill, vice president, 
the initial activities of the new depart- 
ment will be concentrated in (New York 
State. 

Mr. Biber joined Crum & Forster in 
May of this year. His experience encom- 
passes 12 years in A. & H. underwriting. 
Prior to this new post, Mr. Biber served 
as chief underwriter in the Group special 
risk department of Zurich Insurance Co. 
He is a graduate of Upsala ‘College, East 
Orange, N. J., having received a bachelor 
of science degree in 1 


“LET YOUR REPS. KNOW”: RIETZ 
Great Southern Life Official Cites Con- 
tinued Acceptance of Voluntary 
Health Insurance by Aged 
Continued rapid acceptance of volun- 
tary health insurance by aged Amer- 
icans was predicted recently by H. Lewis 
Rietz, executive vice president of Great 
Southern Life. Mr. Rietz, who is presi- 
dent of the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, forecast that at least 
68% of this country’s senior citizens 
would have such protection by 1969, “and 

this figure could easily reach 75%.” 

Not only has voluntary health insur- 
ance expanded rapidly in numbers cov- 
ered, Mr. Rietz pointed out, but public 
appreciation of its valwe has resulted in 
a willingness to purchase broader ‘and 
more comprehensive benefits. While the 
number of persons covered for hospital 
expenses increased 45% from 1952 to 
1960, benefits paid rose more than 200% 

“Without impinging the motives of 
those who have reached erroneous con- 
clusions as to the potential of voluntary 
health service,” Mr. Reitz declared, “they 
have overlooked three things: first, the 
public’s appreciation of the desirability 
of this coverage; second, the potential 
for widespread coverage inherent in a 
group insurance system; and, third, the 
failure to recognize the economic 
strength of our people to provide for 
their real needs and particularly the 
failure to recognize the continually im- 
proving situation of our aged as to in- 
come and resources.” 

Mr. Rietz said that civic-minded per- 
sons, particularly insurance men, have 
the responsibility to be informed and 
to inform their friends and associates of 
the seriousness of President Kennedy’s 
King bill challenge. 

“Let your representatives know of 
your objections and urged others to do 
likewise,” Mr. Rietz concluded. “Other- 
wise the welfare state ‘advocates, social- 
ists, liberals, and believers all- embr: icing 
central government will gain a step and 
establish a principle to the long-term 
detriment of our society and our eco- 
nomy.” 


A Ten-year Gain of 66,000,000 





88,000,000 Have Medical Expense Ins. 


Ten years ago, health insurance pro- 
tection against the cost of doctor calls 
and other non-surgical care by doctors 
was held by relatively few people, but 
it is now one of the fastest growing 
types of health insurance, the Health In- 
surance Institute said last week. 

At the end of 1950, regular medical 
expense insurance covered about 22 mil- 
lion persons, or slightly more than one 
out of every four persons among the 
77 million who had hospital expense in- 
surance at that time, the institute re- 
ported. 

However, by the end of 1960, nearly 
88 million persons had regular medical 
expense insurance, or two out of three 
persons among the 132 million with hos- 
pital coverage, according to the institute. 
And, of those persons with hospital in- 
surance, 121 million, or nine out of ten, 
had surgical expense insurance. 

Coverage Can be Expected to Grow 

Coverage under regular medical ex- 
pense insurance can be expected to con- 
tinue to grow, the institute predicted. 
It estimated that at the end of June 
some 89 million Americans had this type 
of protection. Benefits paid by insur- 
ance companies to persons covered by 
regular medical insurance have been in- 
creasing nearly three times as fast as 
the climb in the number of persons 
protected, the institute said. 

From the end of 1956 to the end of 
1960 the net insurance company cover- 
age of persons with regular medical 
expense insurance climbed from 29.8 
million to 41.3 million, a 38.8% increase 
which was slightly ahead of the rate 
of growth in this type of coverage by all 
insuring organizations. 

At the same time, the amount of bene- 
fits paid by insurance companies for 
regular medical expenses, including bene- 
fits for such expenses received under 





Washington Nat’! Honors Kendall 





(Left to right) E. P, Barnhart, associate actuary; P. W. Watt, president; R. S. 
Finley, second vice president; G. Preston Kendall, executive vice president and sec- 
retary; G. R. Kendall, co-founder of Washington National (seated); A. M. ‘Hanson, 
third vice president; C. H. Kendall, executive vice president; J. T. Helverson, third 
vice president; K. Mullins, vice president; J. ‘L. Elliott, second vice president; and 
R. J. Wetterlund, chairman of the board. 


G. R. Kendall, co-founder of Washing- 
ton National, was honored by the com- 
pany’s accident and sickness department 
at a recent ceremony attended by the 
executive committee, of which Mr. Ken- 
dall is chairman, and by the accident and 
sickness planning board. 

A plaque which features actual filing 
panels of the company’s two new “GR” 
(guaranteed renewable) policies and a 
legend which relates the GR designation 
to G. R. Kendall and the company’s 
golden anniversary was presented to 
Mr. Kendall by R. S. Finley, second 
vice president, A. & S. 

The new Income Protector GR a dis- 


ability series with a choice of elimina- 
tion periods and benefit payments to age 
65 if desired, was introduced May 1 1961. 

The Lifetime Medical Protector GR. 
with benefits to $24,000 and a guaranteed 
increase option for even higher future 
maximums, was introduced at the com- 
bined convention celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of Washington National 
and held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago August 15-18. 

By combining these two new contracts 
in a package, Washington National pro- 
vides complete health insurance protec- 
tion for individuals and families on a 
guaranteed basis. 


major medical policies, ereanes 103.8%, 
from $99 million to $201 mil lion, 

In 1960 alone, the growth in benefits 
also outpaced the increase in the num- 
ber of persons covered by regular med- 
ical expense insurance provided by in- 
surance companies. 

Last year, the number of persons so 
protected by insurance companies climbed 
from 38.2 million to 41.3 million, or 8.1%, 
while benefit payments increased from 
$171 million to $201 million, or 17.8%, 
according to the institute. 


INTRODUCE NEW HEALTH PLANS 


Guardian Life Unveils Commercial Dis- 
ability Policy, and Guaranteed Re- 
newable Accident Policy 

Guardian Life of America has in- 
troduced in most states two new health 
insurance policies—a commercial dis- 
ability policy, renewable at the company’s 
option, and a guaranteed renewable ac- 
cident policy on which the company may 
change premiums on a class basis only. 

The new preferred disability policy 
offers a wide range of benefit periods 
—one, two, four and five years, and to 
age 65—and a variety of elimination 
periods running from seven days to a 
full year. Numerous optional benefits 
are available including lifetime total dis- 
ability benefits for accidental injuries, 
“accidental partial,” “accident and sick- 
ness partial,” accidental death benefits, 
and in most states hospital benefits and 
accident blanket medical expense bene- 
fits. 

The new preferred accident policy is 
guaranteed renewable to age 65, with 
termination on the policy anniversary 
after the 65th birthday. In most states, 
the policy may be renewed afterwards 
to age 75 as long as the insured is ac- 
tively employed. 

Basic coverage of the New Preferred 
Accident policy is a two-year benefit 
period for total disability, and for this 
period disability is defined as inability 
of the insured to engage in his own 
(regular) occupation. Optional benefits, 
include: “lifetime accident” benefits, 
partial disability, accidental death or 
dismemberment and blanket medical ex- 
penses. Both plans are issued at ages 
18 to 60 for employed men and women. 


Hartford Accident Promotes 
Ahern, Donlin in N.E. Office 


David J. Ahern has been promoted 
to agency superintendent of the New 
England office of Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity. He will be succeeded as 
special agent in Connecticut by Ray- 
mond E. Donlin. 

Mr. Ahern joined the company as an 
underwriter in the home office in 1934 
and later became supervising compen- 
sation and liability underwriter for the 
New England office. He was special 
agent in Connecticut from 1950 until 
1955 and later served in a similar capa- 
city in Vermont. He was associated with 
a large insurance agency for three years 
and more recently he has served as 
casualty special agent in ‘Connecticut. 

Mr. Ahern is a World War II veteran 
of five years’ Army service and he was 
a member of the Connecticut National 
Guard for over 20 years. 

Mr. Donlin joined the company in the 
service department in 1946 and became 
an automobile compensation and liability 
underwriter in the New England office 
in 1947. He served three years with 
the U. S. Army in the Pacific during 
World War II. 


GENERAL AMERICAN GEN’L AGT. 


John Waller Cox has been named gen- 
eral agent in Mexico, Mo., for General 
American Life. He has been in the life 
insurance business since 1957, most re- 
cently as a district agent for Prudential. 
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Industrial Conference Board’s 
“Conflict of Interest” 


So much is 


daily 
country about 
developments, some 
of the information being of a character 

> public, that the Na- 
Conference Board of 
among 


being printed in 


papers throughout the 


“conflict of interest” 


which misleads the 
tional Industrial 
New York, members are 
dozens of insurance companies, has made 
a survey of its members on the subject. 


whose 


Its objective is that there results a bette: 
public understanding of 
sial situation. The Conference 
head of John S. 
given to the press a 
results of its survey. 
from the statement: 

“Corporate directors can ensure that 
their firms are managed legally and 
ethically by employing officers of proven 
integrity, formulating or overseeing the 
establishment of company policy in this 
area, and by inquiring into management's 
actions to safeguard company ethics, ac- 
cording to most of the senior manage- 
ment spokesmen for 130 United States 
manufacturing companies participating 
in a National Industrial Conference 
Board survey. 

“Some of me es jo believe, 
ever, that if the board of directo s delves 
too deeply into company operations, it 
accepts a responsibility that it is not in 
a position to fulfill. These respondents 
believe that the boar l’s soaper concern 
should be with the formulation of over- 
all policy regarding the aes ethi- 
cal and legal posture 


this controver- 


3oard, 
which is Sinclair, has 
based on 
paragraphs 


Statement 
Some 


how- 


“The great majority of executives sur- 
veyed by the NICB indicate that their 
own boards already are doing all that 


they believe should be done to encourage 
ethical and legal behavior by employes. 

“With few exceptions, respondents 
consider conflicts of interest to be the 
principal ethical question of concern to 
their boards. In contrast with a 1960 
survey by The Conference Board, which 
showed that one in ten manufacturing 
firms then repor ting had a written policy 
statement on the subject, the new survey 
discloses that about one company in 
three now has such a policy statement. 

“Almost ‘half of the conflict of interest 
statements now in use have been form- 
ulated since 1960. Three-fourths of them 
are reportedly for general distribution; 
the remainder are usually applicable to 
‘key employes.’ 

“Major provisions in the more recently 
established conflict of interest policies 
are similar to those reported a year ago. 
Emphasis is still placed on such possible 
conflicts of interest as investments in 
supplier, customer and competing com- 
panies, trading in company stock for 
quick profits, borrowing from or lending 
to customer or supplier companies, ac- 
ceptance of substantial gifts or exces- 
sive entertainment, misuse of privileged 
information, outside employment that af- 
fects working efficiency, holding outside 

















directorships, financial speculation, ac- 
quisition of real estate of interest to the 
company, and participation in civic or 
professional organizations that might in- 
volve divulging company data. 

“Special internal audits have been 
made in a few cases to uncover possible 
conflicts of interest. Usually, the com- 
pany’s legal or auditing department has 
been charged with this responsibility.” 

The most common means by which 
companies attempt to uncover potential 
conflicts of interest is through some type 
of questionnaire, the NICB survey notes. 
More than 25% of the respondents have 
developed questionnaires which ask em- 
ployes to declare any personal circum- 
stances that might conflict with company 
interests. Only a few companies included 
in last year’s survey were making similar 
use of questionnaires. 

“Some executives 
of these 


question the value 
questionnaires, however, sug- 
gesting that there is no reason to assume 
that a person will be more ethical in 
filling out such a form than he is in his 
personal conduct.” 

In meantime, Iowa and seven other 
midwest states have entered the situa- 
tion. They discussed it at a meeting in 
Milwaukee September 24 endeavoring to 
work out a program for insurance com- 
panies to disclose any business conflicts 
of interest to the Commissioners of In- 
surance involving any top executives of 


their states. Those represented in ad- 
dition to Iowa, were Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 


Dakota and South Dakota. 

Insurance Commissioner W. E. Timmons 
of Iowa said the eight states plan to require 
the insurance companies operating in their 
territories to file statements indicating 
whether there are any conflicts between 
their key insurance executives and their 
other business interests. 


* * * 


“Restoring” Lower Manhattan Island 


While lower New York is dotted with 
new or reconstructed skyscrapers which 
will do much to increase the importance 
of this—the oldest section of New York 
—there is a constant demand ap- 
pearing in “letters to the editors” of 
metropolitan daily papers for a redevel- 
opment of the area. One such letter 
writer—John A. Ward—makes his argu- 
ment for a broad reconstruction of the 
ancient part of the city which is the 
headquarters of most of the leading 
property insurance companies. His let- 
ter, printed in New York Herald Tribune, 
follows 

“Despite the colorful brochures and 
elaborate reports which have been issued 
concerning the redevelopment of lower 
Manhattan no plan has been presented 
that is worthy of adoption. 

“The tip of the island where the Hudson 
and East Rivers merge with the Upper 
Bay is unique. It has been the seat of 
the provincial governments of the Neth- 
erlands and Great Britain. It was the 
site of the first capital of the United 


States following the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

“Commencing in 1784, George Clinton, 
seven times Governor and twice Vice- 
President, directed the affairs of New 
York State here, for a period of seven 
years. The Continental Congress, Amer- 
ica’s first ruling body, during and after 
the Revolution, convened in New York 
from Jan. 11, 1785 to 1789. On April 30, 
1789, George Washington took the oath 
of office as the first President of the 
United States, while standing on the 
balcony of beautifully remodeled City 
ae which was rechristened Federal 

all 


“The seat of the municipal government 
has always been downtown. 

“The district had a re-birth after the 
Federal government moved to Philadel- 
phia, and then to Washington, and the 
state government to Albany. It emerged 
as the financial capital of the world. 
The domestic and international activ- 
ities of billion dollar banking institutions 
caused the re-birth as did the operations 
of the security and commodity | ex- 
changes, notably the New York Stock 
Exchange and the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

“In appraising a proper pattern of 
renewal for this sector of New York two 
vital points emerge 

“First—The city is ‘Walia a heavy moral 
obligation to reconstruct America’s first 
Capitol, along with its first and second 
Presidential mansions. These precious 
historic treasures were  thoughtlessly 
destroyed. 

“Second—A classic pattern of land- 
scaping and street improvement should 
be developed, which would make the 
site of the nation’s first capital one of 
the most beautiful communities in the 
world. 

“The blight and deterioration of more 
than a century, which has paralyzed 
the two-block wide area between Green- 
wich and West Streets along the Hud- 
son and a similar dilapidated strip 
between Water and South Streets, along 
the East River, may be converted into 
a magnificent chain of small parks. They 
would form a necklace of sparkling 
emeralds for a district so rich in tradi- 
tion.” 

* * * 


Insurance Market Restriction 


The importance of transport insurance 
to international trade and its immediate 
relationship to the international trans- 
action cannot be over-emphasized. 

A memorandum adopted in December, 
1952, prepared by the International 
Chamber of Commerce and adopted by 
the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council holds good. The 
memorandum in part reads: 

“The contract of transport insurance, 
like the bill of lading, is an essential 
document in the transaction. It has been 
frequently asserted that these documents 
represent the goods themselves while in 
transit, for they make possible during 
that period the exchange of the goods 
and the extension of bank credit which 
facilitates the exchange of the goods. 
Few merchants would be willing to as- 
sume the risks of loss attendant upon 
lengthy voyages without the security of 
transport insurance, but even fewer 
banks would be willing to advance credit 
without such security. The carrier, the 
bank and the transport insurer may ap- 
propriately be called the three pillars 
supporting international trade. The 
failure of any one would result in the 
collapse of the entire structure. 

“Discriminatory practices 
the merchant’s choice of 
vantageous 


restricting 
; the most ad- 
insurance market seriously 
weaken the structure of international 
trade. The elimination of foreign com- 
petition in the transport insurance field 
inevitably results in higher insurance 
rates which are passed to the importer 
and consumer in the form of increased 
costs. Merchants are deprived of the op- 
portunity to negotiate vital terms of in- 
ternational transactions which determine 
the party assuming the risks of trans- 
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portation and the security from losses 
in transit. The difficulty of procuring 
bank credit without satisfactory insur- 
ance results in tying up the merchant’s 
capital, which, in turn, prevents his 
initiating another transaction in inter- 
national trade. The merchant may be 
unable to sell cargo in transit to a 
national of a country requiring that the 
insurance be placed in the local market 
because of the delays and technical dif- 
ficulties which arise from complying 
with such requirements. The exporter 
shipping to a country having such 
restrictive laws may wish to purchase 
transport insurance in some other mar- 
ket in order to obtain the security he 
desires prior to receiving payment ‘for 
the goods. It has become common prac- 
tice in such cases for the exporter to 
purchase insurance in the market of his 
choice in addition to the insurance which 
he must purchase in the country of des- 
tination. The result is a duplication 
which greatly enhances the cost of in- 
surance, a cost which is passed to the 
ultimate purchaser in the form of an in- 
crease in price, resulting in an unneces- 
sary economic burden to the prejudice 
of international trade. 


“It has become customary in all in- 
surance markets throughout the world to 
insure merchandise from the warehouse 
at point of origin to the warehouse at 
destination. Restrictions against the con- 
tinuance or the extension of insurance 
coverage after the merchandise has 
reached the national jurisdiction neces- 
sitate duplication of insurance and com- 
plicate the rendering of proper service 
to the merchant by the insurer. 

“Finally, it must be emphasized that 
discriminatory practices beget discrimi- 
tory practices in retaliation, and there 
may come a time when, if such restric- 
tions are allowed to develop, a merchant 
will be unable to insure in any national 
market without violating the law of 
some country. Even before that point 
is reached, the merchant is plagued with 
uncertainty, confusion and delay and 
the ever-present fear of incurring heavy 
penalties. 


* * * 


Death of Arthur Hayum 


Arthur H. Hayum, 70, a New York 
lawyer who has represented Hartford 
Fire, Travelers, Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. and National Surety, 
died in South Nassau Communities Hos- 
pital on Long Island, September 30. A 
graduate of Harvard and Columbia Law 
School he saw World War I service 
with 30th Infantry Regiment, Seventy- 


Seventh division. 
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CAPE Pian Gets Big Send- off at 
Dallas Annual Meeting of NAIA 


Details of This Coordinated Advertising Effort of Agents, 
Companies, Assns. Ably Explained by Messrs. Vincent, 
Learned, Forcier, Kientz and Bird 


One of the big attractions at NAIA’s 
65th annual meeting in Dallas, Septem- 
ber 25-27 was. the CAPE (Coordinated 
Advertising Planned Endeavor) program 
conducted in the Advertising Workshop 
session under the chairmanship of Joe 
E. Vincent, CPCU, of Bryan, Tex., the 
1961 chairman for NAIA’s national ad- 
vertising committee. Participating with 
him were Eben “Buz” Learned of Nor- 
wich, Conn., chairman for NAIA’s 1962 
national advertising committee, and Jack 
Schroeder of Chico, Calif., president of 
the California Association, who had 
charge of the advertising film, titled “The 
California Story.” 

Valmore H. Forcier, NAIA advertis- 
ing coordinator, was the lead-off speaker 
in telling “How the National Associa- 
tion Would Participate in CAPE.’ He 
was followed by William Kientz of Mc- 
Elroy, Minister, McClure, Kientz, Col- 
umbus, O. who explained how individual 
agents can participate in the CAPE plan. 
Mr. Vincent’s own participation was to 
set the stage for the discussion, describ- 
ing the urgent need for a program of 
coordinated advertising activity which is 
the core of the CAPE plan. Finally, A. 
Tracy Bird, III vice president Arizona 
Association talked on “How a Local 
Board Can Participate in the Plan.” His 
talk and that of Mr. Vincent were re- 
ported in our October 2 issue. 

Central Theme for 1962 Advertising 


In his opening remarks Mr. Vincent 
said that the CAPE plan ‘ destined to 
be the central theme for NATA’s 1962 
national magazine advertising. He invited 
his listeners, agents and companies alike, 
“to take a new and fresh look at some- 
thing new and fresh.” He emphasized 
that the idea is not based upon any false 
pride of authorship. ‘Rather, “it is 
proposed wholly with the thought in 
mind of creating a framework upon 


which to build something that will pro- 
vide for the national coordination of 
impulses and thoughts so essential to 
the profitable future of our great in- 
dustry.” 


In closing his talk Mr. Vincent offered 
assurance to those companies who have pet 
plans to which they have committed 
themselves for long range advertising 
programs and which they cannot aban- 
don. “Such plans would not be junked,” 
he said. 

“CAPE, too, is a long range planning 
program of coordination, and it does not 
envision the ‘junking’ of any pet pro- 
grams or commitments. Quite possibly 
it would require the reshaping of certain 
pet programs or commitments in the 
direction of the area of endeavor so 
designated, but through Master Plan 
and CO-AD this can be done without 
damage or loss of effect or loss of any 
monies previously spent. 

“What is so very interesting about 
this entire bold approach is that there 
is already established within our in- 
dustry the entire makings of CAPE. For 
example, we have the Insurance In- 
formation Institute, an organization 
coordinating the activities of several 
groups of different company interests. 
It is a ‘natural’ for providing the Com- 
pany Special Advertising Committee 
shown on our functional diagram chart. 
This is already established, and with the 
existance of so many organizational 
bodies within our great industry—the 
organization of CAPE is virtually in 
existence right now. It is simply a 
matter of putting it together.” Mr. 
Vincent then introduced Valmore H. 
Forcier who described “The Role of 
NAIA Under CAPE.” 


Valmore H. Forcier 


At the outset Mr. Forcier said that 
television, radio, newspapers _ billboards, 
direct mail and the insurance trade press 
will be brought into play under the co- 
ordinated advertising program of CAPE. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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H. K. Duke Discusses 
His ‘Price Tag’ Theory 


AT CPCU SEMINAR IN WASH. 





Says Property Ins. Rates Now Only 
Vaguely Serve to Distribute Equi- 
tably Probable Cost of Loss 





In spite of the potentialities of modern 
data processing equipment, and contrary 
to textbook definitions and the intent 
of the laws of most states, fire insurance 
rates today are increasingly designed as 
a “price tag” on a policy based on the 
method of “combinatory probability,” it 
was charged by Henry K. Duke, insur- 
ance consultant of ‘Cumberland, Md., in 
a paper presented at the recent annual 
seminars of the Society of CP'CU held in 
Washington, D. C 

The presentation, part of a continuing 
basic research project begun last year 
by the Society, was discussed during the 
CPCU research sessions. 

Mr. Duke is a CLU and a fellow of the 
Insurance Institute of America as well 

Contending that there is a paradox in 
modern fire insurance rating methods, 
as a CPCU. 
he declared that textbooks and state 
insurance codes “agree almost unani- 
mously that the proper function of at\ 
insurance rate is to equitably distribute 
the probable cost of loss.” 

“It is readily apparent, however,” he 
said, “that many property insurance rates 
serve that purpose only vaguely, and that 
their principal use by the insurance in- 
dustry is to put a price tag on its wares.” 

With electronic data processing equip- 
ment now available, valid statistical tech- 
niques can be devised that will produce 

rates representing an equitable distri- 
bution of the probable cost of loss, ‘Mr. 
Duke said. 

“Due to advances in the storage and 
retrieval of information, the same tech- 
niques could be employed to produce 
scientific rates for other types of insur- 
ance, too,” he stated, “and this would 
solve many of the problems the industry 
is facing today.” 

Dr. John D. ‘Long, former research 
consultant of the Society of CPCU and 
professor of insurance at Indiana Uni- 
versity, followed ‘Mr. Duke on the pro- 
gram. The Society’s present “study proj- 
ect” was set in motion at last year’s sem- 
inars in Detroit by Dr, Long’s provoca- 
tive report. 

Milford L. Landis, Council, Central 
Mutual Insurance Co., was moderator of 
the panel. 











Rhode Island Assn. 
Meet Set for Oct. 16 


DAVE JOHNSON DINNER SPEAKER 
“Stump the Expert” Panel to Be Staged 
On “Package Policies”; James 
Goldsmith Moderator 





The program is ready for the annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island Association 
of Insurance Agents, set for Monday, 
Oct. 16, from 2:30 p.m. through the eve- 
ning banquet. It will be held in the 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel with Herbert 
W. Rathbun, Jr., president, presiding. 

First event wili be the annual business 
meeting at which Elwin T. Gammons, 
NAIA state national director, will report 
on the recent Dallas annual meeting 
Thereafter President Rathbun will give 
his administration report, treasurer’s re- 
port will be presented, and election of 
officers held. 

The association’s educational program, 
chairmanned by Joseph K. Payan, head 
of his own agency in Providence, will put 
on an afternoon “stump the experts” 
panel featuring “Current Package Pol- 
icies.” Participants will be Richard N 
Wear of E. ‘M. Irons Associates, Inc., 
Providence; William B. Collins, divisional 
manager, Northeast Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Association, Providence; A. A. Long- 
way, branch manager, General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Providence ; Herbert F. 
Taft, agency supervisor, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety in Providence; Walter T. 
Mathews, instructor, training school, 
Hartford Insurance Group, Hartford. The 
moderator will be James Goldsmith, vice 
president of Kagan & Shawcross, Inc., 
Providence. 

Another feature topic will be “Auto- 
mated Agency Accounting” which will 
be discussed for more than an hour by 
Paul O. Dow, staff secretary, NAIA’s 
special committee on automated agency 
accounting, and Eugene A. Toale, secre- 
tary of Recording & Statistical Corp., 
New York. 

After a late afternoon interlude for 
music, refreshments and good fellowship, 
the annual banquet will be held. Presi- 
dent Rathbun will introduce the guest 
speaker, Dave Johnson, president of 
Fisher-Brown, Inc., Pensacola, Fla., cur- 
rently president of the Pensacola Coun- 
cil, the Navy League, and vice president 
in charge of fund raising for Junior 

Achievement. Last year he was the re- 
cipient of the past president’s cup of the 
Florida Association of Insurance Agents 
as the agent who contributed most to the 
American Agency System during the 
year. 


Mr. Johnson’s subject will be “Your 
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YIN LIMITED 


In 1917 a Royal-Globe company had the vision to design and write 
America’s first aviation physical damage policy. 


With today’s U. S. civilian market comprising 111,580 aircraft, 
6,881 airports and 758,368 licensed pilots, Royal-Globe continues 
to lead, as an independent aviation underwriter specializing in 
industrial, business and pleasure aircraft. 


Royal-Globe has aviation special representatives spotted through- 
out the United States, ready to help Royal-Globe agents solicit and 
write aviation insurance. 


Is your “visibility unlimited?” 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. - THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY - QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 











Five Fidelity and Surety Leaders 
Stage NAIA Workshop at Dallas 


Five fidelity and surety authorities met last week in Dallas at the annual meeting 


of the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


committee chairman, Donald H 


. Denton of Charlotte, N. C., 
Warren N, Gaffney, general manager, Surety Association of America; 
Hottendorf, deputy manager, American Bankers Association; 


Moderated by fidelity and surety 
the panel consisted of 
George H. 
Theodore L. Sedwick, 


vice president, Standard Accident; George A. Conner, vice president, Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. and James B. McKee of Nashville, president of the National Association of Surety 


Bond Producers. 


Mr. Gaffney gave a history of his association, defined the thin boundary line 
between fidelity and surety and general insurance, explained how the surety association 
makes rates and told agents how to increase business (excerpts of which follow). 

Mr. Hottendorf discussed growth in assets and complexity of protection problems 


which make it essential for banks to have well-planned insurance programs. 


Mr. Sed- 


wick discoursed at length on the contraci surety bond; and Mr. McKee told what it 


takes to become a surety bond producer. 


Warren N. Gaffney 


“Last March we (SAOA) announced 
the publication of a pamphlet on license 
bonds, which outlines the purpose and 
functions of these bonds as well as the 
protection and convenience they afford 
the public and governmental bodies. 
Hundreds of requests for this pamphlet 
have come from all over the country 
and one all the way from the Republic 
of China. Over 15,000 of these pam- 
phlets have been distributed so far. 

“State and city officials have extolled 
the efficacy of this publication. If you 
have not already read it, I suggest that you 
write to us for a copy, and that you 
discuss with officials in your own towns 
and cities the need for bonds under the 
many license laws administered by them. 
Bear in mind that over 50,000 govern- 
mental units in this country administer 
laws under which license bonds may be 
es yon Here is a broad field for new 
bond business. 

“It has been estimated that only from 
10% to 20% of the business and industrial 
enterprises in the United States are 
protected by mercantile fidelity bonds. 
This means, of course, that at least four 
out of five of them constitute a fertile 
field for sales efforts. 

“The total loss that industry and busi- 
ness now have to bear due to the dis- 
honesty of employes because of under- 
insurance or no insurance for this risk is 
astronomical. 

“Few incidents 


shake a community 





Canadians Ask to Use Big 
“T” Seal in Their Advertising 


The Canadian Federation of Insurance 
Agents and Brokers Association will 
seek permission from the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents to use the 
Big “I” in Canada, W. Ritchie MacCoy 
of Sidney, Nova Scotia, recently re- 
elected president of the CFIA, stated 
September 25. The two organizations 
are both strong supporters of the in- 
dependent agency system of merchandis- 
ing general insurance. 

The decision was made at the recent 
three-day annaul convention of the CFIA 
held in Ste. Marguarite, Quebec. The 

Canadian body plans to place the Big 
oP within a maple leaf to give it a 
Canadian motif, Mr. MacCoy said, and 
to promote it across the country. 

Others elected at the annual conven- 
tion in addition to Mr. MacCoy were 
Oliver Retallack of Montreal and Rick 
Brisco of Chatham, Ont., vice presidents ; 
George Atherton, Vancouver, B. C. di- 


rector; Lou J. Valentine, Calgary, Al- 
berta, director; Jack Byers, Saska- 
toon, Sask., director; R. D. Johnstone, 


Winnipeg, Man., director; Fred G. Funs- 
ton, St. Catharines, Ont., director; Mau- 
rice Bernardin, Montreal, director; W. 
L. Chisholm, Kentville, Nova Scotia, 
director; Hugh Folster, Grand Falls, N. 
B., director; G. G. Peake, Charlotte- 
town, Pp. E. I, director; W. Frank Syms, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, director, 
and Charles Poole, Toronto, director. 


more than a huge dishonesty loss that 
causes the closing of one of its banks 
or, which is worse, its only bank. 

“Moreover, it has happened that when 
the loss is under-insured not only the 
depositors and stockholders of the bank 
suffer but as a result of the chain reac- 
tion that often sets in, hardship and loss 
visit many of the general public. 

“With this mind and at the urging of 
the American Bankers Association, our 
companies have made available to com- 
mercial banks coverage for employe dis- 
honesty under Form No. 28 in the amount 
of $1,000,000 for employe dishonesty 
losses excess over specific underlying 
amounts. The charge for this coverage 
usually ranges from $350 to $675. 

“For the six year period from 1955 
to 1960 there were 42 banks that were 
under-insured to the extent of a total 
of over $10,000,000 and, of these, 15 
banks were forced to close their doors. 
The incomplete returns of 1961 show that 
there were three banks that suffered 
under-insured losses totaling about 2% 
million dollars. 

“On the other hand, during the past 
year and a half there were several cases 
where losses to depositors, stockholders 
and the general public were averted be- 
cause the banks involved carried our 
Form No. 28 for $1,000,000 excess fidel- 
ity. In one instance, a bank with de- 
posits of $2,255,000 suffered a loss of 
$873,388 and recovered in full from the 
insurer. 

“Tn another, a bank with deposits of 
$5,882,000 suffered a loss of $1,562,000 and 
recovered from the insurer $1,500,000— 

(Continued on Page 22) 





Skoglund Heads New 
Brown Engineering Dept. 


Formation of a new engineering de- 
partment is announced by Geo. F. Brown 
& Sons, Inc., special risk underwriter 
and manager of Interstate Fire & Cas- 
ualty Co. and Chicago Insurance Co. 
Purpose of the new department will be 
to assist agents and brokers on fire and 
casualty risks by providing engineering 
assistance to improve loss prevention and 
safety procedures. 

Heading the department will be Erik 
H. Skoglund, formerly chief fire engi- 
neer for Associated Agencies, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


New Mutual Pamphlet 


Mutual fire and casualty companies re- 
turned nearly $270 millions to policy- 
holders as savings in 1959, according to 
statistics appearing in “Frank Questions 
& Honest Answers About Mutual Insur- 
ance,” a new pamphlet just released by 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents. 

Approved for publication by NAMIA’s 
joint company agents’ committee on 


public relations, the 16-page booklet ex- 
plains how a mutual company operates, 
delves into the subject of mutual policies 
and assessability, and othe subjects. 
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National Association of Insurance Agents at Dallas, Texas 





Big Send-off for CAPE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“When this occurs all segments of our 
industry, the companies, producers and 
the press, will be on the same team. 
It becomes impossible to visualize a 
more complete saturation. 


“While some may say that CAPE is 
only a dream, and while others may say 
that it will not work, may I remind 
you that in 1957 there were those who 
were saying that the projected NAIA 
advertising plan was only a dream. 


“CAPE is that sort of dream which 
needs only the cooperative spirit of our 
own agency leaders, and that of our 
top company executives to bring that 
dream into real and sharp focus. 

“As we see it CAPE can be the 
unifying instrument .. . CAPE can be 
the source through which we the as- 
sociations, our agents, and the com- 
panies we represent, can bring our united 
strength into full battle potential. The 
potential results from this program are 
such that we dare not fail to do our ut- 
most to bring CAPE into existence. 

“Through CAPE, your NAIA, as part- 
ners in fact, and in spirit with our com- 
panies, can be the vehicle through which 
a predetermined message to the public 
can best be disseminated. 

“Twenty thousands agencies, located 
in every state in the country are al- 
ready geared to an advertising program 
which has proven to be an important 
factor in turning the tide to our way 
of doing business. We feel quite sure 
that whatever reasons the minority of 
our members may have had in the past 
for not joining our campaign, these ob- 
jections will all become invalid under 
CAPE.” 

NAIA Will Not Dominate CAPE 


Mr. Forcier explained that under this 
plan NATA will play an important part 
but will not dominate. “Our purpose 
would be to follow the directives of the 
Master Plan and the procedures recom- 
mended by CO-AD,” he said. 


As an example of NAIA’s important 
role the speaker said it would operate 
in a complete coordination of a promo- 
tional idea. 

“We have already seen how CO-AD 
has assigned to some companies the 
responsibility of promoting “Protection 
Week” on the national media level. We 
have seen how some companies would 
“tie in” the ideas of “Protection Week” 
with their own plans of special advertis- 
ing themes without lessening the impact 
of their own messages without losing 
their individual identities, and, if you 
please, without having been asked to 
contribute “their dollars” to our own 
NAIA advertising fund. 

“In this entire process of coordinating 
advertising as between all companies and 
their production forces, NAIA already 
has the mechanism set up to tie the 
agents to the advertising programs of 
their own companies. 


How Indiana and Ohio Fit in Picture 


“NAIA would use part of its advertis- 
ing budget to strengthen those areas of 
the country where none of the companies 
had planned a program of promotion. 
Let’s use the states of Indiana and Ohio 
as an example. Both these states have 
consistently done an ‘excellent job in 
supporting the NAIA ad campaigns and 
the agents in both these states have 
always tied in with the national program 
in their own advertising plans. 

“Let us suppose that none of the com- 
panies had planned an advertising pro- 
gram in either Indiana or Ohio at the 
time “Master Plan” had arranged to 
promote ‘Protection Week.’ Here CO- 
AD would assign a specific plan of action 
to NAIA in order to ‘beefup’ advertising 
in these two states during this period. 


We could be assured of success here 
because of the consistently good co- 
operation these two states have pro- 
vided in past NAIA campaigns. 

“The problem of determining the best 
media and areas to use would be turned 
over to our own advertising agency. 
After consultation with and approval by 
the state officers the agency would then 
recommend the best program of im- 
plementation. 


“NAIA advertising funds would thus 
be used for a series of newspaper ads, 
a number of strategically located out- 
door signs and possibly a few properly 
timed TV and/or radio commercials for 
the purpose of coordinating the “Pro- 
tection Week” theme during the period 
when all companies were using it. In 
this manner the co-ordinating of NAIA 
would see to it that an area in which no 
company had specific plans for promo- 


tion became adequately “tied-in” to the 
country—wide saturation of the ‘Protec- 
tion Week’ theme. 

“In this process it is felt that there 
should be no cause for concern in the 
using of funds raised in one area for a 
promotion plan in another area since 
under CO-AD, all areas of the country 
would be getting the full impact of the 
advertising idea then being promoted. 

“Thus NAIA’s role under CAPE would 
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Just out! Don't miss the marketing issue of 
News From Home. It's packed with useful, profit- 
building information for Home agents. 


at each of the well-planned marketing programs on the fol- 
lowing pages. They’re complete, they’re tested, they mean 
business for alert Home Agents. Why not you? 
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be that of a ‘leveling-off’ agency, utilized 
to coordinate the advertising programs 
of CO-AD and channeling its funds and 
messages at those times and in those 
areas which CO-AD indicates needs 
sprucing up. 

“To get CAPE into high gear will take 
time and a lot of effort. It will not be 
easy. To make CAPE work will take 
a good amount of cooperation between 
all parties who must join in its promo- 
tion. NAIA will not be found wanting. 
We are ready.” 





William Kientz 





Participation of the individual agent 
in the CAPE plan was the assignment 
given to William Kientz whose talk is 
highspotted as follows: 

“CAPE provides the opportunity and 
the vehicle to carry out our long needed 
coordinated plan. We are brought to the 





point of discussing this subject by the 
realization that we are in the middle 
ot competition between two old mer- 


chandising systems. The younger of these, 
the American Agency System, has been 
‘the way to do it’ for most buyers for 
about 100 years. The older of these, the 
Direct Writing System, quiet for many 
years, is fast becoming ‘the way to do 
it’ in all areas of insurance buying, 
not just personal lines. The reason for 
his, if only one can be named, is that 
the one system is communicating with 
buyers more successfully than the other. 
This introduces as far as | am concerned 
uur need, agencies and companies, to 
revitalize our communications system — 
that is (1) to develop a coordinated plan 
of advertising and (2) to re-energize our 
selling practices, our selling techniques and 
uur selling. 
“Concentrating on the advertising phase 
our communicating system, here is 
yw one typical insurance agency might 





carry out its role in the CAPE pro- 
gram. 

“I want to tell you what our agency 
will do, during ‘Protection Week,’ and 


in so doing make you realize that you 
must multiply everything I say by the 
35,000 NAIA members in the United 
States. Compound all the dollars, all the 
hours, all the sweat and perhaps most 
important of all, all the ideas mul- 
tiply these by ; 

“Our town is the collection of about 
00,000 busy people competing with each 
other for houses, insurance, appliances, 


automobiles competing with time, 
money, status and ideas. Columbus, Ohio 
has two large universities, three small 
business colleges, one river. It is the 
State Capital with attendant State Of- 
fices. 

“Our agency is 86 years old. We 


represent more than three generations of 
service and growth with our town. We 
have eight partners—six major in gen- 
eral and two major in life and employe 
benefit coverages. We write everything 
from nuclear property and liability in- 
surance on a three megawatt reactor and 
related facilities to notary bonds (We 
have to give this business up because of 

change in the law). Something wil! 
turn up, I hope. 

Six Point Coordination Program 

“Here is the way we plan to coordinate 

with our fellow agents and our compa- 


nies during ‘Protection Week.’ I met 
with three of my partners to discuss 
what part of our advertising budget we 


would use in this way. Following is th 
six point plan we adopted: 
The Magic of Giving 

“1. The very first item we discussed was 
the Columbus Insurance Board Program 
We have never had a ‘problem in our 
agency about contributing to our trade 
association or to its advertising program 
We believe this is good investing. | 
guess we've learned about the magic of 
giving, the miracle of sharing something 
you have with others—with no clearly 
defined guarantees of a return. This 
kind of giving, this kind of sharing al- 
ways comes back to you. 


“Perhaps here lies the potential 
strength of our independence—our whole 
program, that is agents advertising to- 
gether throughout the country even 
though some are very large and some 
are very small. Agents and companies 
advertising together a common theme, 
telling the buyer a common story about 
our system of doing business. 

“Can it work? I believe in the magic 
of giving, the miracle of sharing. I 
believe that everyone who participates 


will benefit, even some who don’t par- 
ticipate will benefit but not nearly so 
much because they didn’t give. 

“2. Having decided on the contribu- 
tion to our local board program, we 
turned our attention to our own office 
program. The heart of our advertising 
plan is our mailing list of 5,000 persons. 
About 3,000 of these are customers, the 
balance are carefully selected prospects. 
Our magazine ‘Fineprint’ is a four to 
six page folder issued every other month 


from September to June. The messages 
are largely of an institutional type al- 
though we always have a direct selling 
idea in it. From time to time we devote 
‘Fineprint’ to a special event and some- 
times we have special editions. For 
example, every other year we produce 
a legislative issue, stating our position 
on important legislation and giving our 
reasons for our stand. 

“Devoting our ‘Fineprint’ to ‘Protec- 
tion Week’ would be the most logical 
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vehicle for us to use in the area of our 
major influence. We would design the 
front cover with the seal in the — 
and ‘Protection Week is Our Week’ 

‘Show You that Service is ithe Big Dif. 
ference in Buying Insurance.’ Inside the 
‘Fineprint’? we would include these ar- 
ticles to demonstrate our service to our 
client—Survey of Insurance Needs— 
Commercial and Personal; Commercial Fire 
Rate Survey; Teenage Driver Counseling, 
and Annual Awards—Employe Recogni- 


tion and Counseling. 
“We would mail ‘Fineprint’ with the 
national ad folder ‘Whale of a Big Dif- 


ference.’ 
Newspaper Ads 

“3. We would undertake a quarter 
page newspaper ad with reprints for 
mailing. This ad we would identify as 
‘Not selling ... Just telling,’ and would 
be inserted in two major newspapers 
on Tuesday of ‘Protection Week.’ The 
copy would say ‘Ten reasons why you 


should have safety belts in your car,’ and 
the ad would be identified as a service 
of ‘Your Independent Agent during 
Protection Week.’ 

“We would mail reprints with the ‘8 
Facts Booklet’ to our mailing list and 
distribute wherever possible through 
commercial accounts and through our 
local community safety program. 
Recognition for Unusual Performance 

“4. We have had occasion several 
times during the last three years to 
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your agency! 


It’s ALL YOURS—this mine of information on how 
to find and convert prospects into clients—and the ma- 
terials that do the job: No. matter whether you sell your 
agency’s services through direct mail, newspaper ads, 
radio, television, signs and displays, good will items or 


special promotions, your HOME ADVERTISING AIDS FILE 
has what it takes to do a better marketing job for you! 





tions . . 


How to select superior prospects . . . 
maintain a productive mailing list . . 
your promotional budget wisely—IT’s ALL HERE! What 
-to send prospects and how to send it . 
ad size and frequency . . . how to buy air time, and when 
_—It’s ALL HERE! How to pick high-traffic outdoor loca- 
. select displays that pull . . . special promotions 


how to build and 
. how to construct 


. how to decide on 


and good will builders that sell hard—IT’s ALL HERE in 
your HOME ADVERTISING AIDS FILE! And so are the ma- 
terials, in each promotional classification, designed to bring 


you maximum results. 


Best of all, your FILE is a living promotion. The HoME will 
continue to supply additions and improvements to your 
ADVERTISING AIDS FILE, so it will go right on growing in 
usefulness, value and service. Use your FILE now—use it 
consistently—and watch that sales curve climb! 






Property Protection since 1853 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 





make awards to commercial clients’ em- 
ployes for unusual fire protection or 
safety efforts ... As an example, we had 
a bad fire in the electrical control equip- 
ment of a 2,000,000 dollar coal tipple. . . . 
19 men fought this hazardous fire with 
momentary explosion capabilities. After 
the fire these men expedited repairs in 
a sustained 54-hour effort and had our 
plant back in operation with only one 
day of lost production time. The prop- 
erty loss was $64,000. We recognized 
these 19 men by presenting them with a 
plaque. 

“We would use ‘Protection Week’ to 

hold the recognition award banquets at 
large commercial accounts and to make 
similar awards. To promote these we 
would distribute to the plant employe the 
‘20 Question Folder’ from the NAIA 
national advertising kit and a ‘Big I’ 
calendar for the following year. 
“5. You would then prepare a ‘Not 
Selling . . . Just Telling’ issue for the 
mailing list on our Teen age Driver 
Counseling Service. We invite our pol- 
icyholders with teen age drivers to send 
their young driver to us immediately 
upon starting to drive and again after 
two years of driving. We have just 
started this program and the response 
has been enthusiastic. We would dis- 
tribute this mailing with our ‘8 Fact 
Booklet’ to our mailing list and to the 
employes of commercial accounts. 

“6. Finally, we would announce the 
availability of speakers from our office 
on family and business protection sub- 
jects. We would make all the literature 
available for distribution at these talks. 
We expect to have made 26,000 im- 
pressions during this week with $900; 
that is, 34%¢ per impression. Most of 
this $900 would come out of our regular 
ad budget.” 

In closing Mr. Kientz said: “It should 
be made abundantly clear that this co- 
ordinated program is designed for the 
benefit of everyone. This is basically 
what we are talking about, not only 
in considering CAPE but in considering 
NAIA’s national advertising program 
from its very beginning. There is a con- 
siderable difference between our agency 
and a small agency in a small town and 
yet we have a common goal. Small 
agency, small company, large agency 
and large company—all have a common 
need that can be met with the CAPE 
program. I have one sincere hope. 

“T hope that every insurance agent in 
the country will look at NAIA’s national 
advertising program and look not for 
reasons to reject it, but find reason to 
support it enthusiastically. At the same 
time, I hope that every insurance com- 
pany in the American Agency System 
will look at CAPE and look not for 
reasons to reject it but find reasons to 
support it enthusiastically. With this 
kind of cooperative endeavor our sy stem 
will continue to be ‘the way to do it’ in 
the future.” 

Two Final Recommendations 

The speaker’s two final recommenda- 
tions were: To the Companies—*Pick 
agents who can and do sell. Design your 
advertising to help him sell, but remem- 
ber if you blow your horn alone, you 
are likely to be drowned out by bigger 
whistles.” 

To the Agents—‘Go back home and 
support your local trade advertising pro- 
gram, the national advertising program, 
and ask everyone you see if he wants 
to buy insurance. If you do this you 
will not be keeping up with your com- 
petitors—you will be the competition.” 


St. Paul Appointments 

The St. Paul Fire and Marine 
nounces two new appointments in its 
field organization. Charles J. Gysin is 
special agent with headquarters in the 
Cincinnati office, under the supervision 
of State Agent ‘Art Herring. Robert S. 
Buddy, Jr., is marine supervisor, with 
headquarters in the Philadelphia office, 
under the supervision of Philadelphia 
Manager, W. W. Martin. 


an- 
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Fidelity-Surety Workshop 


(Continued from Page 18) 
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banks, surety companres and Federal and 
State Dank Supervisors. 


“We abhor 
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in this campaign that seeks to have 
every small and medium size bank in tne 
country protected by an excess employe 
dishonesty bond, there are other torces 
pushing the ball toward the goal line 
such as the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., the U. S. Comptroller’s Otfice and 


supervisors of panks, The project 
1as been the subject of editorials in 
publications the 
he United States 


state 
aisVU 
as 


such outstanding 


American Banker and the 
investor. 

“In closing may | say that we recognize 
you as representative of the finest and 
progressive insurance agents of the 
and thereiore express the hope 
hen you return to your communi- 
| yourselves generally 
more bond business, 


most 


nation 


will address 


» the production ot 





especially in the license and permit and 
mercant fidelity fields which we have 
considered briefly today and that in 





your own interest, and as a quasi-public 


1] ter ¢ secuade 
service, you will aiso attempt to persuade 





the d tors and officers of your local 
bank banks to make the very moder- 
ately priced and hig] necessary Form 





No. 28 excess fidelity bond a part of their 
xank protection.” 
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ing which risks should be insured, in 
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terests are properly safeguarded. Insur- 


ance agents can be helpful,” he asserted 
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“Form 28 was first issued in 1954, but 
lid not become too popular with 
an after the form was revised 
in ar 1959 he number of banks 
W $l-million excess fidelity has more 
t loubled within the past year, and 
, 4500 banks now have this 
ig to the current popularity 

f ess fidelity insurance in 





the amount of $l-million are several 
urge bank defalcation losses which re- 
eived nationwide publicity during the 
past 18 months. Also the need for such 


nce has been emphasized by fed- 
state bank supervisory author- 





ities, as well as the A.B.A. and many 
state bankers associations. 
“During 1960 and the first half of 


1961, 12 bank embezzlement losses were 
underinsured to the extent of $2.8-mil- 
lion. However, in seven additional cases, 
underinsurance would have totaled $3.8- 
million except for the fact that the banks 
involved carried $1-million excess fidelity 
insurance. The annual premiums for this 
insurance range from $200 to $600 for 









































banks with deposits less than $10-million. 
Somewhat higher premiums are charged 
larger banks. 

“Another excess coverage for banks 
is the bank burglary and robbery policy 
which may be written to cover ‘securities 
only’ at 50% of the rate charged to 
cover money and securities. Unlike in 
1934 when this policy was carried for 
primary insurance by two-thirds of the 
banks, it is now written only as excess 
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insurance to supplement the bankers 
blanket bonds of a few thousand banks. 
There are also excess securities policies 
and excess transit policies,” he con- 


cluded. 
T. L. Sedwick 


Speaking to the typical agent who docs 
not devote himself primarily to con 
tract bonds, Mr. Sedwick emphasized 
that a contract bond is in 
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He continued: 
insurance or anything like 
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backed by substantial corporate assets 
that the work will be completed at the 
contract price, and that the burden of 
unpaid claims for labor or material will 
not be his financial responsibility. And 
for the benefit of you and me as tax- 
payers they permit the device of open 
competitive bidding for public work to 
assure the construction of roads, dams, 
buildings and the like at the lowest 
reasonable cost to the public. The fact 
that even today a tremendous amount of 
work is bid and awarded at less than the 
engineers’ estimates is significant testi- 
mony to the economies to the taxpayer 
of bonded competitive bidding.” 


George A. Conner 


With embezzlement now more widespread 
in the business world there is an extensive 
market for the sale of needed honesty 
bonds Vice President George A. Conner 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land told the fidelity and surety workshop. 
He said that hardly a day passes that the 
press does not report at least one embezsle- 
ment of sensational proportions somewhere 
in this country. Such losses can be protected 
through sale of honesty bonds and Mr 
Conner feels there is a large untapped 
market among mercantile firms. ‘He toid 
the assembled agents that: 





We seem to be witnessing a serious, 
indeed a shocking, decline in moral in- 
tegrity. Far too ons & a percentage of 
our people seem to be taking the term 
“welfare state” literally and have adopte d 
the attitude that the world not only owes 
them a living, but a darned good one. 

The average person who had been 
a responsible and loyal employe for 
years had learned to respect and look up 
to leaders in the business field, the poli 
tical arena and the entertainment world 
These people were envied and used as 
models of proper conduct. What effect 
does the exposure of fraud and corrup- 
tion in such high places have upon this 
average employe ? W hat is more natural 
than for him to say “they are getting 
theirs; why shouldn’t I get mine? 

We hear much about the causes of 
embezzleme: it losses: gambling, women, 
drinking, “keeping up with the Jones’’ 
etc. They may play a part, surely and 
even may precipitate the loss, but I be- 
lieve that most embezzlements are ac- 
tually caused by the two following under- 
lying situations: 

(1) Opportunity as the emplo ye is 
given easy access to funds and mer 
dise because of the loose system of 
ternal controls or a good system which 
has broken down. 





{2) The employe is frustrated by job 
discouragements and_ social troubles 
caused by irritable dispositions, worry 
habits, lack of balance in life, difficult 
home situations, fear, revenge, lack of 
faith, lack of standards, etc 

A combination of these two things 
results too often in employes rationaliz- 
ing their acts as not being dishonest be- 
cause they are entitled to someth 
compensate them for their failures. Thes« 
people are emotionally immature and 
wind up as lost employes 

Thus the climate today is more favor- 
able to dishonesty losses and the pressure 
of every-day living is weakening em- 
ployes’ resistance to the temptation of 
the “dishonest dollar.” 





This all adds up to the fact that the 
time is ripe for a concentration of effort 
in selling honesty bonds. We have had 
rough going in the past—the best esti- 
mate being that we have only sold 10% 
of the honesty bond market. Estimated 
fire losses and the estimated dishonesty 
losses are approximately the same, name- 
ly one billion dollars. 

However, in 1960 the fire losses paid 
by the industry were $919.269,.649 com- 
pared with honesty bond losses of $52,- 
759,153. Thus the fire losses covered 
by insurance were approximately 18 times 
as much as embezzlement losses covered 
by insurance. 

_ The story, however of honesty bonds 
is getting around. In 1960 premiums for 
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the first time went over $100,000,000, an 
increase of 24.6% over the previous year. 


Are all of your commercial accounts 
covered by honesty bonds? Let’s forget 
that the insurance industry writes ap- 
proximately only 150,000 blanket bonds 
whereas Dun and Bradstreet rates three 
million concerns. Let’s forget that only 
5% of estimated dollar amount of em- 
bezzzlement losses are covered by in- 
surance. What do your actual records 
show? What percentage of your own 
accounts is not protected by honesty 
bonds? 

Secondly, are all of your accounts 
which are carrying honesty insurance 
covered in sufficient amounts? This is 
the day of under-insurance. Every agent 
is fearful that he has not provided ade- 
quate coverage to take care of a client’s 
needs. You have protected your clients 
against loss through fire, extended cover- 
age, burglary, robbery, business interrup- 
tion, liability suits by third parties, etc., 
but you have not done your job if they 
are not properly protected from loss 
through dishonesty of employes. 


Three Points to Remember 


There are three simple points that I 
would like you to remember. 

1. Too many employers associate an 
embezzler with the hardened criminal. 
Our prospects must be made to realize 
that embezzlers are usually long-time 
honest and trusted employes. They have 
never purloined a penny up to the time 
opportunity and rationalization combined 
to break down their resistance to tempta- 
tion, 

The act of embezzlement is not an im- 
pulsive thing, but something that comes 
about gradually as the employes ration- 
alize their situation. I heard of one theit 
recently in which the manager of a food 
chain store waited 39 years before ab- 
stracting $800 of his company’s funds. 

Off and on over a period of several 
years I talked with one of my friends, 
the president of a large printing com- 
pany, about honesty coverage. He was 
never interested enough to buy it. It was 
not until one day | stressed the fact that 
embezzlement losses were caused by 
people who had been honest all their 
working lives, and who were usually 
guilty of dishonesty only once in a life- 
time that he was sold on the need for 
honesty insurance and purchased a $100,- 
000 bond. Losses caused by embezzle- 
ment are something you cannot prevent 
any more than you can prevent fire 
losses. 


Do Not Sell Small Bonds 


2. The second point is that I believe 
too many agents, as well as branch office 
personnel, are belittling honesty insur- 
ance by talking about small penalty 
bonds. Some producers believe the best 
approach to the sale of an honesty bond 
is to start out by selling a small amount 
in the belief that the premium is the 
real consideration. There is really no 
point in any insured carrying a $2,500 or 
a $5,000 honesty bond. 

If an industrial or commercial concern 
only needed a $2,500 or a $5,000 fire pol- 
icy, I doubt if many of them would pur- 
chase such protection. They would figure 
that such a loss could be taken out of 
their profits without too much concern. 
On the other hand, if the producer tries 
to sell a prospect a $25,000, a $50,000 or 
a $100,000 bond, he emphasizes the fact 
that the insured is vulnerable to a loss 
in such amounts. The prospect will then 
give the same consideration to the pur- 
chase of an honesty bond as to the pur- 
chase of fire insurance. 

3. The third point requires the system- 
atic collection of stimulating case his- 
tories of representative dishonesty losses 
that can be used in a skillfully planned 
program. Each case must have, first, 
a human interest angle and, secondly, a 
punch line that reaches home and scares 
the prospect into thinking “It can happen 
to me.” Scare psychology is the basis of 
all selling of insurance. No one huys 





insurance unless he is scared, 

If your story. doesn’t result in the 
insured checking up on his own business 
operations to see if such a loss could 
happen, then you have failed. You need 
these case histories filed alphabetically 
according to the nature of the business. 


Examples of Losses 


Possibly you can get your prospect to 
laugh at the employer who cancelled 
his $25,000 blanket position bond be- 


cause the company was losing money 
and the president figured honesty in- 
surance was a luxury item. Shortly 
thereafter a shortage caused by dis- 
honesty of $200,000 of sheet metal was 
discovered all of which would have been 
covered under the $25,000 blanket posi- 
tion bond if it had still been in force. 
The very reason the company was 
operating in the red was because the em- 


the message” in this example and will 
not be likely thereafter to reduce his 
coverage. 

Some sensational aspects of a loss in 
Baltimore—the papers contained the pic- 
ture of a long line of people waiting to 
get into a palatial home in a wealthy 
residential section in order to see what 
the owner—a female bookkeeper of a 
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local credit union—had done with ap- 
proximately $350,000 of her employer’s 
funds. Twenty-four hundred curious peo- 


ployes were stealing the company blind. 
You can be sure your customer will “get 
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You know quality when you see it. No wonder you and your fellow motelmen all across the country have 
given The HomE’s Motel Policy such a warm welcome. You've made it the motel insurance policy — almost 


overnight! For this is the package that gives you more protection where you need it most—at substantial 


savings—all backed by one of 


Insurance Company of New Yerk. 


YOUR MOTEL BUILDINGS — including all auxiliary 


buildings. 


YOUR MOTEL CONTENTS— including furniture, fixtures, 
equipment and all other business personal property. 


YOUR MOTEL PROFITS— Earnings from your motel 


operation. 


All may be covered against loss by fire, lightning and 
Coverage. 


the perils of Extend 


In addition, protection may be purchased against the 
perils of vandalism, malicious mischief, falling ob- 
jects, weight of ice, snow or sleet, collapse of build- 
ings, and electrical currents artificially generated, 


with limited protection against 


damage, boiler explosion, and machinery breakage. 


‘THICO |PlLAN—easiest way ever to finance 


He HOME: 


the world’s strongest, most distinguished insurance companies, The Home 


LOW-COST PROTECTION 


IF DESIRED: Signs and Glass—Against ‘‘all risks’’ of loss 
Motel Contents—Against burglary and theft 
Money and Securities—Against “‘all risks’’ of loss. 


YOUR LIABILITY—The liability you have in operating © 
your Motel due to accidents and occurrences which 
injure other people or their property. 


All in this one policy from The Home! This is why 
so many motel owners already have it —This is 
why you should get all the details on it now from your 
HOMEtown Agent. He’ll be very glad to show © 
you how this powerful protective package can be 
dovetailed expressly into your operation. And be sure’ | 
to ask him about... t 






the perils of water 


HOME’S great, new Motel Insurance 


Famous THICO PLAN lets you pay the way you want—monthly, quarterly, 
annually or seasonally in amounts which can be spread over the term of 
your policy! There’s nothing else like either THIco PLAN or this new Motel 
Policy, both available only through your Home Agent. Don’t settle for 
anything less! 


ACT NOW — See your Home Agent or write for further information 
today. Address Public Relations Department. ‘ 


(Prdurance 


Property Protection since 1853 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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ple paid twenty-five cents each to view 
the gilded, mirrored, brocaded walls, the 
two closets in which she kept her clothes 
—one containing plain tailored suits for 
office wear, and the other thirty-five 
house coats and negligees in vivid de- 
signs and colors reserved for other oc- 
casions. The motto in the clubroom— 
“Enjoy yourself; it’s later than you 
think”—seemed to be the code by which 
she lived. 

This story must be accompanied by the 


punch line to the effect that the loss 
would not have happened if the board 
of directors had not delegated all author- 
ity to the bookkeeper for making de- 
posits and verifying accounts. 


Dishonesty in Agencies 


How many of you agents have ever 
seriously considered what a dishonesty 
loss might do to your agency? I recent- 
ly reviewed 32 case histories of insur- 
ance agency losses which have been 


sustained by my company within a period 
of slightly over five years. These losses 
all have a definite pattern running 
through them. Nine of them were caused 
by cashiers, ten were caused by book- 
keepers, the remainder were caused by 
people in lesser positions. The shortest 
period of any loss was six months, and 
the longest period 13 years. The reasons 
listed in the claim files for these losses 
were drinking, betting on races, black- 
mail, expensive living and sickness. The 
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amounts of the losses ranged from $2,700 
all the way up to $52, 


James B. McKee 


“A bond producer is not a salesman 
as such but his is a task of service,” 
Mr. McKee told the NAIA. “In order 
to obtain a contractor client, he must 
sell this contractor on the idea that he 
and his office will render a service or 
services superior to that of other pro- 
ducers. Of course it does demand a cer- 
tain amount of initiative and: como 
ance and know-how to get bond business 
on your books. The successful bond 
producer doesn’t ask for a chance—he 
creates his own opportunities. 

“Long before the contractor learns 
of a proposed or pending construction 
project and bids on it, the ‘Professional’ 
bond producer visualizes the project, 
assesses its possibilities, studies its rami- 
fications, and is ready to furnish bond 
for the contractor, advise him on his 
responsibilities under the bond, guide 
him in procuring subcontractors and 
material suppliers, and steer him away 
from the danger of overextension or 
thin credit. And by securing his per- 
formance and payment bonds, our pro- 
ducer friend is in an excellent position 
to go after the contractor’s insurance 
requirements, such as contractors’ equip- 
ment, builders’ risk, comprehensive liabil- 
ity, fire insurance and life insurance. 

“As a salesman he can and does 
exercise his abilities by persuding = 
ers, architects, public officials and others 
that contract bonds are an essential part 
of today’s construction procedures and 
should be required on all construction 
projects. This selling job is a real chal- 
lenge and one that requires constant 
thought and action on the part of the 
bond producer. All too often, we have 
been called upon to defend the use of 
the contract bond. This, in itself, seems 
to demonstrate the wide- spread lack of 
proper understanding of our product. 

“This lack of understanding of the 
purposes and advantages of the contract 
bond in the mind of the public must be 
corrected, and the professional contract 
bond producer is constantly working to- 
ward that goal. However, after selling 
the idea of the necessity of a bond he 
has no assurance that he will write the 
final bond because his client may not be 
the low bidder, but he has rendered a 
service to the industry. 

“In addition to his other character- 
istics, the bond producer must have a 
thorough knowledge of accounting as it 
relates to contractors. It is very import- 
ant to a company surety underwriter to 
have an accurate understandable finan- 
cial statement when he is considering a 
contract bond case. More often than not 
contractors, or their accountants, even 
CPA’s, find it difficult to interpolate or 
properly categorize the contractor's 
figures into quick assets, deferred assets, 
etc. 

“Without a detailed explanation of 
each of the more technical items in the 
financial statement, it is difficult for the 
underwriter to compute proper credits 
and charges, thus arriving at an accurate 
‘net quick’ figure. This is where the sea- 
soned bond agent or broker becomes in- 
valuable to both company and contractor 
in acting as ‘interpreter’ so that the con- 
tractor is given full credit for all his 
assets, and only charged with appropriate 
liabilities. At the same time the under- 
writer is given an understanding of the 
contractor's financial — so that he 
can properly proceed with the case. 

“Finally, no surety producer’s experi- 
ence is really complete until he has liv ed 
through a sizable loss or two. That is 
when he comes of age in the business; 
that is when he can really evaluate his 
company and their surety claims people. 
A knowledgeable contract bond agent is 
just as specialized in helping his com- 
pany with a surety loss as he is in pro- 
ducing the business. This is important, 
as contract bond claims are, more often 
than not, very complicated and involved, 

(Continued on Page 2 
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Rural Agents on Farm Package Form 


Dallas, Tex., Sept. 25: After many 
months of effort the farm package 
policy has become a reality ‘C. D. Swett, 
Woodland, Calif., chairman of the rural 
and small lines agents’ committee, re- 
ported. This new form should be of 
much assistance to NAIA members he 
stated 

“To date the farm package policy 
has been filed in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Minnesota.” 
Mr. Swett revealed. “We believe the fil- 
ing contains an excellent basic contract 
with enough flexibility in permissive 
endorsements and coverages to provide 
the needed insurance. 

“The farm package policy was made 
possible due to the assistance of the 
multi-peril committee of Inter-Re- 
gional Insurance Conference, and the re- 
search brief concerning this contract 
prepared and submitted by the NATA 
Acknowledgement and appreciation is 
made to Dean ‘Matthews, CPCU, a mem- 
ber of this committee from Ashland, 
Kans., who accepted the assignment to 
head the subcommittee responsible for 
the development of our brief, the NAIA 
staff in the research and development 
department, Harry Perlet, manager of 
the multi-peril department, an: 1 the sub- 
c mimi tee of Inter-Regional Conference 

“During the April meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee a recommendation 
changing the name of this committee to 


Fire aio or Civil 
Defense Efforts Expanded 


Dallas, Tex., Sept. 25: Activities of the 
fire safety and civil ie committee 
have expanded during the last 12 months, 
Chairman Harry F, LeCrenier, Jr., West 
Palm Beach, Fia., revealed in his report 
to the NAIA convention. Evidence of 
further interest, he said, is based on the 
larger number of entries in the two 
contests, namely, the state award pre- 
sented by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and the local board award, 
presented by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. There were 18 en- 
tries this year, and this is the largest 
number of entries in several years. This 
shows that the states and local boards 
are beginning to take more interest and 
the caliber of the entries is definitely 
improved. 

“During the past 12 months,” the re- 
port states, “we have continued with our 
monthly bulletin sent to all state chair- 
men and state secretaries. The first 
year this bulletin was attempted, we 
would receive, from time to time, re- 
quests for fur ther inf ormation, but dur- 
ing this past year hardly a day goes by 
without further requests for more in- 
formation and help. It is gratifying that 
States which have not participated in 
the past are showing for the first time 
a sincere interest in using the material 
we make available to them 

“Several state associations have not 
had a so-called fire safety committee, 
and interest is now being generated 
from some of these states to form a 
committee and make it active. The New 
York office, throug zh the most able as- 
sistance of Jim Mathews, has been doing 
an outstanding job of getting out the 
bulletins and all the other paper work 
that is necessary because of the expan- 
sion of the work of the committee, plus 
the interest now being developed na- 
tionwide, 

“It is our plan to press civil defens« 
activity during the coming year, as in 
our opinion, it will greatly enhance the 


efforts of the committee to bring into 


proper perspective the very great need 
of civil defense, and the very close tie- 
in it has with fire safety. 

“I should like to personally thank 
Harry Parrish, Tulsa, Okla.; Sidney 
Mang, N. Y., and Sig Arndt, San M ateo, 
Calif. They have done a most outstand- 
ing job.” 


rural agents committee was approved 
for further consideration of the national 
board of state directors here at Dallas. 
Present day trends in our business with 
the growth in rural areas, coupled with 
mergers of agencies, make the present 
name archaic. Correspondence received 


by the committee indicates that the ac- 
ceptance of the change in name would 
make it possible to develop more partici- 
pation, interest, and enthusiasm from 
the membership. (Many active rural 
agents are large producers who have 
attained the professional ability and 
respect of their urban counterparts. 


Back NAIA Technical Sub-Committee 


“It is often difficult to measure the 
results of the NAJA technical confer- 


ence sub-committee meeting with the 
various rating and advisory organizations 
in New York, due to the basis in which 
these negotiations must be considered. 
As changes are announced by the bu- 
reaus, the efforts of this committee have 
become apparent. It.is our belief that 
these meetings are one of the most im- 
portant contributions the NAIA can 
make for our membership and to the 
industry, and we urge that consideration 
be given to continue the sub-committee,’ 

























WHAT A PACKAGE! 


Your apartment owner client gets complete cov- 
erage — both Property Damage and Business 


Liability. 


Further, he gets valuable coverage extensions... 
not available in conventional policies ... and pro- 
tection against rental income loss. 


WHAT CONVENIENCE! 


. one renewal date... 
fast action — protection 


One three-year policy . 
clear, concise manual... 


ed 


The finest protection CUO 







































































written right in The Home Field Service Office 


near you! 


WHAT A SAVING! 


Packaging brings your client substantial savings 
...and there’s credit for existing insurance, too! 


WHAT A COMBINATION... 


The Home Apartment Owner's Policy 
plus The Home Thico Plan... 
That Great New Way-To-Pay! 


For your landlord 
clients, only from 


The Home... Streamlined 
premium payment under x. 


the Thico Plan. Tell 
your prospects about: 






































































































































small down payments ” 















monthly, quarterly 
or annual payments 


equal continuous 
installments 


* low budget rates 
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Educational Plans Progress 


Dallas, Tex., Sept. 25: I. A. Rosen- 
baum, Jr, Meridian, Miss., chairman of 
the educational committee, reported to 
the NAIA convention here that a year 
ago at Atlantic City “we said that we 
were investigating the possibility of co- 
ordinating and consolidating some of our 


activities with those of the Insurance 
Institute of America, as one phase of 
our educational program, This program 
has now been activated. The program, 
which is flexible enough to utilize both 
classroom and the self study approach, 
is being favorably received throughout 


the country. 

“Progress in this phase of our activity 
is necessarily slow for two reasons. First, 
because education, per se, is not glamor- 
ous enough to attract the many thou- 
sands of dollars a successful program 
requires; and secondly, because state 
and local boards are extremely proud 
of their identity and are at times reluc- 
tant to transfer any of their responsi- 
bility to another organization. 


“Some college and local board pro- 








nd more of it, at (we Cos. 


IMNERS POLICY from The HOME 


For your Home Premium Builder Kit 
an the Apartment Owner’s Policy, 
write to your Home Fieldman 


Property Protection since 1853 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, New York 


YOU GETTING 
THE MOST OUT OF 
THIS MARKETING? 


IT MAKES GOOD SENSE- 
AND IT CAN MAKE 
MORE SALES 
| @) 5 ae 20) OF. 


grams using the J.1.A. material were 
started in every section of the country 
this fall. This program should be pro- 
moted by our association as the best 
organized insurance education program 
available to our membership and their 
employes. We must, however, be con- 
stantly alert and explore every facet of 
vocational education, 


McGraw-Hill Series 


“The (McGraw-Hill Bookshelf Series 
continues to progress tediously. We 
had hoped to have a second publication 
ready for distribution at this convention, 
but the problems of editing and review- 
ing by a cross section of our member- 
ship are time consuming and publication 
is still some months away. This second 
book is prepared by William B. Rudy, 
editor of the Aetnaizer, and deals with 
the building of a successful agency. The 
first publication of the series, introduced 
at Atlantic City, ‘Property & Casualty 
insurance’ by Dr. Curtis M. Elliott, is 
now in its second printing and McGraw- 
Huil reports the sale of approximately 
tive thousand copies. 

“Outlines and partial manuscripts have 
been received and are under considera- 
tion by the staff. In cooperation with 
McGraw-Hill, we are considering the 
establishment of a three-man committee 
to serve as educational consultants. It 
is hoped that this committee can help 
speed up the book series and, at the same 
time, help us with our overall education 
program,’ Mr. Rosenbaum stated. 

“The second annual National Educa- 
tional Institute was conducted by the 
Ohio Association at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in June. Our staff secretary, Harvey 
Kelley, attended the week long course 
and reported it to be a complete suc- 
cess. 

“The educational committee acknowl- 
edges with gratitude the gift from the 
Florida Association of the L. P. Mc- 
Cord Education Trophy to be awarded 
each year to the state association, exclu- 
sive of Florida, which during the preced- 
ing year has provided its membership 
with the best opportunity to broaden 
their knowledge of the insurance profes- 
sion. L. P. McCord served for 15 years 
as chairman of the NAIA educational 
committee and upon his retirement in 
1953, was named ‘Dean Emeritus of the 
educational committee.” 


James B. McKee 


(Continued from Page 25) 


and the time element is extremely im- 
portant as the job must be kept moving. 

“There have been many books written, 
thousands of speeches made and even 
movies made about salesman and sales- 
manship. To all of these I can add 
nothing. To me however, the one most 
important qualification of any salesman 
is knowing his product. For this there 
is positively no substitute. To speak 
knowingly and with authority about his 
service or product gives the salesman the 
assurance he needs to gain his point. 
The point I am trying to make is that 
the producer of bonds, goes far beyond 
being a salesman, he is a professional 
in his field,” he concluded. 


Hagerstown, Md., Course 

Insurance Commissioner F. Douglass 
Sears of Maryland has approved a fire 
and casualty insurance course to be of- 
fered by the Hagerstown Junior College. 
Approval of the course means that those 
students who successfully complete it 
will be qualified to take the state ex- 
amination to become licensed agents or 
brokers. 

This is the first time such a qualifying 
course has been offered in the Western 
Maryland area. Commissioner Sears ex- 
pressed his appreciation to President 
Atlee Kepler, of the Hagerstown Junior 
College, for offering such a course. The 
Western Maryland Council on Insurance 
Education has assisted President Kep- 
ler in working out the details, 
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NAMIA’s “Know-How of Learning” 
Feature Annual Meeting Oct. 16-18 


Workshop sessions on timely industry 
subjects, which ranked high in. audience 
appeal at last year’s meeting, will be fea- 
tured again at the 1961 annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents, October 16-18, at 
Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit. : 

David A. Ivry, associate professor ot 
insurance, University of Connecticut, has 
drawn from agency, company related in- 


dustry and association ranks in selecting 
leaders for the “Know-How of Learning” 
sessions on automated agency bookkeep- 
ing, recruiting and testing of sales per- 
sonnel, new commercial multi-peril pol- 
icies, and the special automobile policy. 

Roderick L. Geer, executive secretary, 
Mutual Agents Association (New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut), will head 
the session on automated agency book- 


keeping, assisted by William B. Graham 
of Mutual Insurers, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Mr, Geer has successfully instituted such 
a program for his members. 


Other Discussion Leaders 


Lester Gutter, ‘Mutual Research Asso- 
ciates, Swarthmore, Pa., will lead the 
discussion on “Recruiting and Testing,” 
with W. L, Hitchcock of the Norfolk & 
Dedham Mutual of Mass., acting as sec- 
retary. 

New commercial multi-peril policies 
will be handled by Russell Quick of In- 
diana Lumbermens, and Charles L. Rue, 
of Charles E. Rue & Son, Trenton, N. J. 
James A. Babb, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
resident vice president, Michigan Mutual 








7 coal 
«; cs Cc Ui is a t Y . . . may depend on Security today: 


in your future 


Security-Connecticut, that is. This is 
the most modern of companies—the 
one multiple-line company pledged to 


the American Agency system. Your future looks bright with Security — 
because Security today offers you contingent-commission and profit-sharing 
contracts for qualifying business, policies priced to meet direct writer com- 
petition, shaped to sell with modern features like monthly payments and 
deviated policies. Gazing into the future, your clients and prospects alike 
look to Security-Connecticut for the protection of the fruits of their success, 
and of the people who make striving for success worthwhile .. . 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT — the single source for all these lines: life * accident « fire « 
casualty * group * automobile » marine * bonds and all other forms of personal 


business insurance. 


The 


SoU SIR 
Security « Connecticut 


Insurance Group 


New Haven 6, Connecticut 


OuR PRODUCT 
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Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company _ 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 


Liability, and Agent Michael Durante, 
West Milwaukee, Wis., will lead the 
special automobile policy discussion. 
The bookkeeping and recruiting work- 
shops will be run simultaneously early 
the afternoon of October 17. They will 
be followed by sessions on multi-peril 
and auto insurance. Conventioneers will, 
therefore, be able to attend two of the 
four workshops. However, results of the 
four sessions will be reported by the 
respective workshop secretaries at a gen- 
eral meeting at 4:30 p.m. that afternoon. 


HAWKEYE-SECURITY NEW PLAN 





Develops “Diminishing Deductible” Colli- 
sion Program to Reward Safe Car 
Drivers; Effective Oct. 1 

A “diminishing deductible” collision 
program has been developed by Hawk- 
eye-Security and United Security of Des 
Moines, William L. ‘Cobb, president of 
both companies, announces. 

The companies are members of the in- 
surance group of Financial General Cor- 
poration. 

“This new plan will reward safe driv- 
ers,’ Mr. 'Cobb said, “by reducing the 
amount of their collision deductible $10 
for each twelve-month claim-free period 
at no additional cost.” 

He said the new plan has been filed in 
all states in which the two companies 
are active, and will be effective on new 
business after October 1, 1961, and re- 
newals after ‘(November 1. 

he plan is retroactive for present in- 
sured in that an immediate $10 credit will 
be applied to the deductible if no collis- 
sion loss has occurred during the prior 
renewal period, Mr. Cobb explained. 

Advertising material has been de- 
veloped to promote the new plan. 


SHERMAN G. OTSTOT RETIRES 





For 25 Years Executive Vice President 
And Executive Secretary of North 
Carolina Agents’ Association 
Sherman G. Otstot, for 25 years execu- 
tive vice president and executive secre- 
tary of the North Carolnia Association 
of Insurance Agents, has retired. Mr. 
Otstot was honored by the agents of 
his state with an “Appreciation Dinner” 

last_ month in Raleigh. 

_Nineteen past presidents of the North 
Carolina Association were among the 
nearly 100 friends who gathered to honor 
the retiring executive vice president. 
Alexander Webb of Raleigh, one of the 
founders of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion in 1898 and its first president, was 
in attendance. 

The past presidents presented Mr. Ot- 
stot with a $1,500 government bond. He 
was also given life time memberships 
in the agent’s association and the North 
Carolina Insurance Women’s Association, 
which he helped to form. 

Among other honors was establishment 
of the Sherman G, Otstot Local Board 
Award. This award will be given to local 
boards in cities and counties of less than 
100,000 population. Mr. Otstot began his 
insurance career in Springfield, Ohio, 
where he was associated with his father 
in the Otstot Agency. He moved to 
Asheville, N. ‘C., in 1925 to become man- 
ager of the insurance department of the 
Boyd and Chance Realty & Insurance. 

Mr. Otstot has the honor of having 
served as both elected president and 
staff executive of the North Carolina 
Association. In 1928 he was elected vice 
president of the association and in 1929 
president. He was elected to the board 
of directors in 1934. It was in 1936 that 
he became executive secretary. 


STATE AGENT FOR CONN. 


American Policyholders’ of Wakefield, 
Mass., has appointed James IM. Strong as 
state agent for ‘Connecticut, succeeding 
Robert W. Hutchinson, Jr., who has 
purchased the Charles F. Asimus Agen- 
cy in Ansonia. His headquarters are in 
Hartford. 

Mr. Strong started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Loyalty Group as an un- 
derwriter in (1953. ‘Since 1959 he has been 
special agent for all Loyalty companies 
of the America-Fore Loyalty Group. 
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WE INSURE THE PRICELESS, TOO! 


At last, one of the world’s rarest collections of art 
treasures was together under one roof. Behind the 
opening of the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, D.C., lay many years of intensive planning... 
huge expenditures. 

During this period, National Union Insurance 


Companies provided the competent underwriting 
personnel and insurance protection essential to the 
successful completion of the project. 

The entire insurance program was designed and 
sold by Independent Agents, typical of the outstand- 
ing professionals who represent National Union. 


National Union Insurance Companies 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Casualty - Fire - Inland Marine - Ocean Marine 
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50,000 View Exhibit at N. Y. Fair 


Nearly 50,000 persons viewed an insur- 
ance exhibit sponsored at the New York 
Fair in Syracuse September 1-9 by the 
Insurance Council of Syracuse with the 
support of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance The exhibit 
was designed to acquaint the public with 


Agents. 


services provided by independent agents, 
demonstrate the strength and depend- 
ability of the capital stock insurance 
companies and present a clearer picture 
of the role property and casualty insur- 
ance plays in everyday life. 

The exhibit was identified by a back- 
eround display built around the theme 
” The 
display was designed ‘by the Insurance 
The “Big I” sym- 
Association of In- 


“What’s New for You in Insurance. 


Information Institute 
bol of the National 
surance Agents was prominently dis- 
played. 

The booth was equipped with audience 


participation devices, color movies on 


insurance subjec‘s and a wide selection of 
property and casualty insurance literature 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








for general distribution. 
extolling the services of 
agents were distributed. 


Toy balloons 
independent 


Also available were driving and fire 
safety quizzes and copies of a check list 
called “What's Your I.P.Q.” (Insurance 
Protection Quotient), devised by ILI. to 
alert people to their insurance needs. 

Included in the literature were book- 
lets about home, driving and_ boating 
safety, careers in insurance and how to 
Save On insurance costs. The New York 
State Insurance Department contributed 
several booklets, including copies of 
“How the New York State Insurance 
Department Serves You.” The printed 
matter was distributed selectively. Sev- 
eral school teachers asked for and re- 
ceived materials for use in their class- 
rooms. 


The booth was manned in four hour 
shifts by 89 council members, 
by 18 ladies of the Syracuse insurance 
Women’s Association. They answered 
questions ranging from, “Will companies 
allow rate discounts for seat belts” to 
“Can I have another string for my bal- 
loon?” Many persons asked about the 
difference between independent agents 
and company salesmen, and _ several 
young men wanted to know how they 
could get started in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Harvie D. Manss, special agent of the 
Hartford Fire, general chairman of the 
fair committee, said the success of the 
exhibit has served to stimulate interest 
among fieldmen in the council’s public 
relations program. 


assisted 


LIPPIN BROKERAGE MOVES 
Lippin Brokerage Co., brokers and ad- 


justers, announce removal of their 
offices to 26 Platt St., New York City. 
The Lippin Brokerage Co., will have 


their own life in- 
and pension trust department. 


at their new premises, 
surance 
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NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
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REINSURANCE 
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Fully prepared through long experience to serve 
intelligently those Underwriters who demand the 





AND BAIRD 


Intermediaries 








“WE ARE WHAT WE DO” 


123 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1981 





Webb and Warner Round Out New 
Executive Committee of the NAIA 


Stafford H. Warner, Memphis, Tenn., 
was reappointed to the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents for a three-year term 
at the annual meeting of the associa- 


tion in Dallas. William E. Webb, Jr., 
Statesville, N. C. was elected to the 
committee from the national board of 


state directors. Mr. Warner was named 
in 1960 for a one year term. 


The eight members of the NAIA exec- 
utive committee now are President 
Cooper M. Cubbedge, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Vice President and Chairman Hayne Pp. 
Glover, Jr., Greenville, S. C.; Fred H. 
Johnson, Columbus, Ohio; Peter J. 
Walsh, Denver; Milton R. Cheverton, 
San Diego, Calif. ; H. H. Nelson, CLU, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Messrs. Webb and 
Warner. 


William E. Webb, Jr. 


Mr. Webb is owner and manager of 
the Webb Insurance Agency, Statesville, 
N. C. This agency was founded in 1901 
and operated by Mr. Webb’s father 
from 1908 until 1917. At that time he 
purchased the agency and became own- 
er-operator. He graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in 1937 
and the same year began his insurance 
career when he became associated with 
his father in the Webb agency. 

Mr. Webb has been active in the in- 
surance profession on local, state and 
national level. In addition to serving as 
chairman of a number of state associa- 
tion committees, he has also held the 
top state offices. He was elected to the 
board of directors in 1948 and served as 


president of the state association in 
1951. In 1956 his fellow agents elected 
him as state national director of the 


National Association and have continued 
to re-elect him each year since. 

Mr. Webb has received number of 
honors while serving in the various 
positions for the state and national as- 
sociations. Among his awards is the C. 
W. Coghill Placque which is awarded to 
an association member, whether officer 
or not, who has made an outstanding 


contribution to the association and the 
American Agency System during the 
year. He also received the Louis M. 


Conner Cup for a member, other than 
an officer, who has made an outstanding 
contribution to the association during 
the year. He received a Presidential 
Citation from the NAIA in 1951. 
_ Mr. Webb is a CPCU, and was the 
first president of the Carolinas Chapter. 
Stafford H. Warner 


Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Warner was 
graduated from Wharton School of the 





$1 Million Mark Reached in 
Houston Area Carla Losses 


Houston, Sept. 28—The $1 million 
mark was passed last night by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriter’s 


supervisory office, set up here 14 days 
ago to expedite the payment of insur- 


ance claims resulting from damage 
caused by hurricane Carla. 
As of September 27 the Board had 


processed claims from 3,500 homeowners 
and tenants living in the Houston area. 
In a “progress report” B. P. L. Carden, 
NBFU general adjuster said: “Insurance 
checks totaling more than $1 million 
and being sent to these folks from the 
capital stock insurance companies we 
represent.. We handled 853 losses Sept. 
26 and on Sept. 25 took care of some 
700 claims. In the near ‘future, we ex- 
pect to clear about 1,000 claims a day 
for payment.” 

No large industrial losses are included 
million 


in the $1 total nor were the 
activities of the Galveston and Corpus 
Christi National Board offices consi- 
dered. 





University of Pennsylvania, and entered 
insurance with the Insurance Company 
of North America. He was later with 
the Home and the Pearl Assurance. 

In 1940 he entered the agency busi- 
ness with Henry W. Brown and Co. in 
Philadelphia and went to Memphis in 
1945 as manager of the fire insurance 
department of E. H. Crumps and Co. He 
was elected vice president in 1948 and 
io the board of directors in 1956. He is 
also an officer and director of several 
companies affiliated with E. H. Crump 
& Company. 

For several years Mr. Warner served 
on the board of directors of the Insurors 
of Memphis and Insurors of Tennessee. 
He was elected president of the Mem- 
phis board in 1955, and president of the 
state association in 1958. The following 
year he served as chairman of the board 
of the state association. He was ap- 
pointed to the property insurance com- 
mittee of the NAIA in 1958 and was 
named chairman in 1959. Mr. Warner 
was appointed to a one-year term as a 
member of the NAIA executive 
mittee in September, 1960. 


com- 


R. F. Stumpf Resigns From 
GAB; Forms His Own Firm 


ROBERT F. STUMPF 


R. F. Stumpf has announced his res- 
ignation from | the General Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc. “Bob,” as he is familiarly 
known, was Bic with GAB for 20 
years. He started in its Newark, N. J. 
office as an adjuster. He was appointed 
manager of the Paterson branch on Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. Two years ago he was 
appointed regional manager in charge of 
the North Jersey area which embraced 
GAB offices in Paterson, Hackensack, 
Jersey City, Morristown and Newark. 

Mr. Stumpf has formed his own in- 
dependent adjusting firm known as R. 
F. Stumpf Associates with offices at 
152 Market Street, Paterson, N. J. He 
will be staffed to handle fire and allied 
lines losses throughout the North Jer- 
sey area. 

Mr. Stump is one of the leading 
figures, in the Honorable Order of the 
Blue Goose, International. During the 
last year he served as most loyal grand 
gander, or head of the fraternal order, 
and went out of office at the grand 
nest meeting in New York City in Au- 
gust. Prior to that Mr. Stumpf had 
served several years in other grand nest 
posts and this popular adjuster had also 
headed the New York City and Garden 
State Ponds. 
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Q. Mr. Tordini, what do you look for from INA? Q. How is your business divided? 

A. California is a booming state. You need lots of flexi- A. About 60% personal lines, 40% business. We've sold 
bility, plenty of imagination in new products. INA is INA’s Homeowners from the beginning. INA-Champion 
definitely a leader... gives us both. has helped us recapture auto business we’d lost to 


direct writers. 


Q. Then you like package policies with direct billing? Q. What about INA field service? 

A.Sure! As | said at the beginning, this creative ap- A. Definitely superior! The two Field Men who call on us 

__ proach to insurance is the reason INA gets more than have the agents’ interest at heart. We always get satis- 
half of our business while the others share the rest. factory answers and help in securing the big accounts. 


Q....and INA claims service? : Q. Would you be willing to tell other agents more about 
A. Tops again! They handle adjustments quickly, firmly Insurance Company of North America service? 
and adequately. You don't get service like that from = — A. Sure. Ask them to write me, Lorino Tordini, Maraccini 


third party adjusters. Red tape is at a minimum. _ & Tordini, 324 South “F” St., Madera, California. 
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H. A. Coumbe to Retire From 
National Board October 31 


Harold A. Coumbe, assistant general 
manager of National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, is retiring October 31 after 
34 years of service with the Board. He 
is in charge of office management, per- 
sonnel and supervised administrative 
procedures. 

Mr. Coumbe, who was named assistant 

cretary in 1937, served as executive 
Pe a to the Board’s general man- 
ager from 1943-51 when he was pro- 
moted to his present post. 


Five New Directors 
For Society of CPCU 


Election of five new members of the 
board of directors of the Society of 
CPCU, one in each of the society’s re- 
gions, was announced at the annual bus- 
iness meeting of the membership in 
Washington, D. C 


They are: northeast region, Harold S. 
Poole, Jr., special agent, Hartford Fire, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; southeast, Fred W. 
Lagerquist, Jr., president, Lagerquist & 
Co. and president, Kennesaw Life & Ac- 


cident Insurance Co., Atlanta; north 
central, Robb B. Kelley, vice president 
and secretary, Employers Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Des Moines, lowa ; south central, 
Bernard J. Weldon, vice president, Cook 
& Colver, Inc., Wichita, Kans. and 
western, William E. Brady, vice 'presi- 
dent, Van Camp Insurance Agency, Inc., 
San Pedro, Calif. 


To fill an unexpired directorship in 
the south central region, Alfred H. Ben- 
jamin, manager in Dallas for Insurance 
Co. of North America, was appointed by 
the president of the society and ap- 
proved by the board of directors. 





| For the first time, AS/PN lets you choose the side of the 


collection coin you desire. Now, when you sell the new Paramount competitively-priced Auto Policy, you can 


collect the premiums yourself and bill the renewals yourself...or AS/PN will do it for you. Either way, you 
‘control the renewals. And incidentally, when you sell a policy you remit only the NET premium. Why not see 
an AS/PN man soon—and choose a plan! 


AMERICAN SURETY /PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY % 
Administrative Offices: 100 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


OAPPROVED IN MOST STATES 
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Berry to be Toastmaster 
At GIBA Dinner October 26 


Charles M. Dorfman, president of the 
General Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of New York, Inc., announces that 
J. Raymond Berry, general counsel for 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, will act as toastmaster at the thirty- 
sixth annual dinner of the association to 
be held October 26 at the Hotel Astor. 

The dinner will feature presentation 
of the GIBA Gold Medal Award to 
Albert Conway, former chief judge of 
the Court of Appeals, State of New 
York and former Superintendent of In- 
surance for New York. 

Reservations for tickets may be made 
by mail to GIBA dinner committee, 42 
East 64th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Tompkins Vice President 
Of C. V. Starr & Co., Inc. 


James McLane Tompkins has been 
elected a vice president of C. V. Starr 
& Co., Inc., senior policy corporation 
of the American International Insurance 
Groups in New York City. Mr. Tomp- 
kins joined C. V. Starr & Co. in 1949, 
as director of personnel. From 1952 he 
carried out special assignments in Latin 
America and in 1954 became regional 
manager of the American International 
operations for India, Pakistan and Cey- 
lon, based in Karachi. 

Moving to Beirut in 1957 as regional 
vice president of the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Mediterranean, Inc., 
he supervised the group’s operations in 
both the Middle and Near East, travel- 
ing extensively throughout each of the 
countries of the area. 

Graduating from Yale with honors in 
1935, Mr. Tompkins received an M.A. 
from the Yale Graduate School and 
went to the American International or- 
ganization from the Vick Chemical Co., 
where he had held various executive 
positions, latterly as executive assistant 
to the chairman of the board. 

Named assistant vice president of C. 
V. Starr & Co. and vice president of 
American International Underwriters 
Overseas in 1960, he has since resided 
in Tokyo. He comes from Tokyo to New 
York to assume his new position. 


Leonard to Address CPCU 


Conferment Lunch in N. Y. 


Rudolf S. Christiansen, CPCU, presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter of the 
Society of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, announces that the 
annual conferment luncheon of the Soci- 
ety of CPCU, will be held at noon Oc- 
tober 17 at the Hotel Astor. A. Leslie 
Leonard, Dean of The School of Insur- 
ance, will be guest speaker. 

At this meeting, the CPCU designa- 
tion will be officially conferred upon 
successful candidates from the New York 
and neighboring areas. Roderic O. 
Kreuser, CPCU, Prudential Insurance 
Company of Great Britain, New York 
City, is general chairman of this event. 


Junior Fire Marshals 


Aiming for new highs in grade-school 
participation in this year’s National Fire 
Prevention Week (October 8-14), the 
Hartford Fire launched its public serv- 
ice Junior Fire Marshal program in 
October for the 15th consecutive year. 
A redesigned and improved Junior Fire 
Marshal badge and helmet is introduced 
this Fall and teachers have received an 
expanded, 36-page illustrated teaching 
manual for their classroom use. 

Sponsored by local Hartford agents in 
15,000 elementary schools across the na- 
tion, the award-winning educational 
project last year enrolled more than 
4,000,000 third through fifth graders in 
a year-round series of fire prevention 
activities. 
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President, Chairman of 
Reinsurers Underwriting 





ARNE FOUGNER 


The Skandinavia Insurance Co., Copen- 
hagen, announces resignation of Jorgen 
Ravn-Hansen, chairman and president of 
Reinsurers Underwriting Corp., man- 
agers of Skandinavia’s U. S. branch. 

An arrangement has been made with 
stockholders of Christiania General In- 
surance Corp. of New York, whereby 
the president, Arne Fougner, in addition 
to present duties, has been also ap- 
pointed chairman and president of Re- 
insurers Underwriting Corporation. 

Officers of the branch office and of re- 
insurers Underwriting Corp. will be 
maintained as before ‘at 80 William 
Street, where Mr. Fougner will be as- 
sisted by the established management 
team of the United States branch. 


Fire Prevention Posters 
Displayed in N. Y. Bank 


Fire Prevention Week posters from 
past years ‘are on display in the recently 
opened Chase Manhattan Bank branch 
located in the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters building at 85 John Street. 
The poster display was set up by the 
bank in conjunction with Fire Preven- 
tion Week,’ October 8 through 14. The 
NBFU posters are mounted in plexiglas 
cases attached to pillars on the banking 
floor. There are 10, and some date back 
to the early 1930's. 

One particularly vivid placard pictures 
a red spectre carrying a flaming torch 
astride a snorting black charger. The 
poster is lettered “Stop Fire, the Fifth 
Horseman and Save Lives.” The Four 
Horseman of the Apocalypse; War, 
Famine, Pestilence and Plague lurk in 
the background. 

Almost two million copies of NBFU 
posters are distributed throughout the 
country each year for use during Fire 
Prevention Week. 


NAIA and Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
individual producers could say nothing 
on rates, regulation and related sub- 
jects. Several agent spokesmen so im- 
pressed the NAIA board of directors 
with the importance of the National As- 
sociation having a voice in these current 
matters in Washington that approval, 
with little opposition, was given an 
executive committee statement present- 
ing a definite stand on rates and regula- 
tion. This approval may be restricted to 
Federal problems, with decisions in states 
still the prerogative of state associations, 
but it represents a step in keeping with 
changing times and gives NAIA added 
prestige and influence in Congress. 





Two Phila. Agencies Merge 
With Marsh & McLennan 


Platt, Yungman & Co. and Stokes, 
Packard & Smith, Inc., two of Phila- 
delphia’s leading insurance agencies, 
have become a part of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, Inc., insurance brokers. 

George Reath and John J. Maguire, of 
Platt, Yungman & Co. and George 
Packard and Frederick R. Drayton, of 
Stokes, Packard & Smith, Inc. have 
been elected vice presidents of Marsh 
& McLennan. Mr. Reath will serve as 
manager of the combined operation. 
Personnel will continue in their present 
positions and the two offices will operate 


from their present quarters until they 
are physically combined. 

th of these firms have served busi- 
ness interests and residents in the Phila- 
delphia area for many years. Platt, 
Yungman & Co. dates from 1890 and 
Stokes, Packard & Smith from 1899. 


SEARS TO ATLANTA FOR ACCO 


American Casualty of Reading, Penna. 
has appointed Richard D. Sears, produc- 
tion manager of its southeastern depart- 
ment in Atlanta. Mr. Sears replaces 
Harold W. Sims, CPCU who has been 
promoted to manager of ACCO’s Okla- 
homa City branch office. Prior to this 


Why You Should 
Represent 
Companies 


Of MUL 
TR 





Rate Engineering 
Public Utility Risks 
Business Interruption 
Boiler and Machinery 
Accident and Sickness 
Bonds and Burglary 


Abram S. Galland Dies 


Abrams S. Galland, 78, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., past president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents, and 
a prominent figure in Luzerne County 
insurance circles more than 55 years, 
died September 20. Mr. Galland retired 
last year as president of Galland-Stein- 
bauer, Inc., a Wilkes-Barre insurance 
firm, and remained as chairman of the 
board. 





appointment, Mr. Sears had held posi- 
tions of underwriter, special agent and 
state agent in multiple line capacities. 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth College. 


ao 


You’ll have outstanding facilities for practically every 
kind of insurance you’ll ever write and exceptional service 
for such specialized fields as: 


You'll be assured of fast and efficient service 
through a nearby America Fore Loyalty Group office. 


You'll have prompt and fair claims service 


available locally and wherever your clients may travel 
in the United States or Canada. 


You'll find policies carrying the America Fore Loyalty 
Group seal enjoy high acceptance because of our 
outstanding reputation for strength and dependability. 


xt 


Contact our nearest office for a fieldman to give you all the facts. 


The Continental Insurance Company ° 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company = + 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company = « 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey * 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York = « 
e Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 


Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited 





Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
¢ The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
e Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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UNITED 


©* FIRST & 


LARGEST 


STATES AIRCRAFT IN: 


AVIAT 





V. Hall Everson, Jr., left, was the 2,000th registrant at the 65th National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents convention in Dallas September 25-27 and received 
from the United States Aircraft Insurance Group symbolic airplanes used during 
the 33 years of the group's operation. Newly elected NAIA President Cooper M. 
Cubbedge, right, made the presentations of the Ford Tri-Motor and the Boeing 707. 
The photograph was made at the USAIG exhibit. USAIG, formed in 1928, rep- 


resents more 


n 50 companies who offer all types of aviation insurance. Mr. 


Cubbedge is president of an agency in Jacksonville, Fla, and Mr. Everson heads 


the Everson Insurance Agency in Greenwich, Conn. 


Hall President of 
Buffalo Field Club 


Charles E. Hall of the Springfield- 
Monarch Group has been elected pres- 
ident of the Buffalo Insurance Field Club 
succeeding John H. Ebdon of the Royal- 
Globe Companies. Other officers for 
1961-62 are: Myles W. Rowan, St. Paul 
Fire & Marine, vice president; Edward 
F. Woelfie, America Fore Loyalty Group, 
secretary; Charles F. Ellard, Commer- 
cial Union North British Group, treas- 
urer. 


Ludlow, Franey, Captain 
Named by Royal-Globe 


Royal-Globe Insurance Companies has 
announced three appointments. Michael 
P. Captain has been named state agent 
at Detroit. He has been with the com- 
panies since 1955. 

Stanford A. Ludlow has been named 
resident engineer at Charleston, W. Va., 
He joined Royal-Globe’s preven- 


loss 


tion and engineering department in New 
York in 1958. His most recent assign- 
ment was at East Orange, N. J. 

Myles M. Franey has been named 
claims manager for the Manchester, N. 
H., office. He succeeds the late William 
G. Clement. Mr. Franey has been with 
Royal-Globe since 1956 at the Boston 
claims office. 


GAB on Esther Losses 


Hurricane Esther, which swept up the 
Eastern coast September 19-22, has 
caused several thousand insured losses 
in New Jersey, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, with fewer losses in New York, 
Rhode Island, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. The General Adjustment Bureau 
estimates an overall total of well over 
20,000 losses with an estimated average 
paid loss of $104, or a total of around 
$2,000,000. The GAB expects to receive 
about 19,000 assignments. Adequate man- 
power has been allocated to the storm 
area to service losses promptly, Presi- 
dent Ben M. Butler of GAB states. 


Wide Range of Problems 


(Brought Forward from Page 35) 


(4) The area of greatest overall loss 
was the Great Lakes, because of strand- 
ing, with newer and larger tonnage suf- 
fering the heaviest. This is an interest- 
ing variation of last year’s pattern and is 
significant of the increasing loss poten- 
tial within the Lakes. 


(5) 1960 was relatively clear of major 
casualties. The number of incidents was 
down, but if the majors of 1959 are ex- 


cluded, the average cost per incident in 
1960 is higher. 


Lakers—Canadian and U. S. Registry 
Only 


It was impossible to tabulate traffic in 
the Lakes separately from that passing 
through the Welland and tonnage for 
these two areas is reported jointly. 

(1) Fewer vessels operated during the 
1960 season, but the overall gross ton- 
nage was higher than in 1959, 

(2) There were fewer incidents than in 
1959. 

(3) Experience on the Seaway (65th 
Meridian to Lake Ontario) worsened. In 
this area stranding was the loss leader 
with heavier tonnage suffering the most. 
This type of casualty was the loss leader 
for all areas. 

(4) The area of greatest loss was the 
Great Lakes and the loss leader here 
was collision. The incidents and dollar 
loss from collisions increased consider- 
ably over 1959. 

(5) The Welland Canal area showed 
the greatest improvement. 

The report stated that it is premature 
to make observations on 1961. So far 
there has been heavier cargo tonnage 
carried in fewer vessels. The ice hazard 
at the opening of the season was particu- 
larly severe in the lower regions of the 
River and ice damage will undoubtedly 
reflect heavily in the year’s experience. 
The pilotage situation remains confused 
because of lack of uniformity between 
Canadian and U.S. regulations. 


Maritime Safety Developments 


For several years Owen E. Barker, 
chairman of Appleton & ‘Cox, New York, 
has reviewed for the Council of the 
Union various technical matters which 
are of continuing interest to marine un- 





Hartford Promotes Downs 
To Supt. in Eastern Dept. 


Promotion of William F. Downs to 
superintendent of The Hartford Insur- 
ance Group’s marine and package dwell- 
ing department of the Eastern depart- 
ment is announced. Mr. Downs has been 
associated with the Hartford Fire since 
1926, serving as an assistant examiner 
and later as special agent in Connecti- 
cut and western Massachusetts. For the 
past 13 years he has been on the marine 
department staff at Hartford. Mr. Downs 
was named assistant superintendent of 
the department in 1959, 

A Hartford native, Mr. Downs at- 
tended the University of Connecticut 
College of Insurance. One of the organ- 
izers of the Western Massachusetts 
Field Club and its first president, he is 
also a past president of The Hartford 
Insurance Group Men’s Club, and a 
member of the Mariners Club of Con- 
necticut, 


derwriters. These matters concern safe- 
ty of human lives and of property values. 

This year (Mr. Barker, who is also a 
member of the IMUI executive commit- 
tee, emphasized the point that progress 
toward the goal of safety requires pa- 
tience and perseverance. He pointed out 
that “it takes time to recognize the need, 
time to assemble the essential informa- 
tion and to undertake research, time to 
coordinate tthe views of the various 
groups which are involved, time to re- 
solve differences in opinion and to con- 
vince all concerned that the proposed 
safety measure is needed and effective.” 

Mr. Barker referred to the number of 
years required to bring into being the 
Inter-governmental (Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization (a specialized agency 
of United Nations) and to establish the 
consultative status of IUMI with [MCO. 
The IMCO Convention was drawn up in 
1948 but the agency did not come into 
being until 1959, and IUMI achieved 
its consultative status the following year. 
Mr. Barker called this another “mile- 
stone” in the work of marine under- 
writers to bring about and to cooperate 
with others to bring about improved 
safety measures. 

(Mr. Barker also referred to the work 
of the special UN Committee of Experts 
which defines groupings of dangerous 
goods, recommends labels for each group- 
ing, recommends shipping papers cover- 
ing dangerous goods, and so forth. He 
emphasized the need for greater observ- 
ance of the recognized routes or sea 
lanes across the North Atlantic; adequate 
training of deck officers, including certifi- 
cation as radar observers; study of in- 
stallation aboard ships of bridge-bridge 
direct radio telephonic communication; 
and broader development of regulations 
and uniform practices relative to sound 
stowage of cargo. He also referred to 
the rapidly growing importance in the 
United States of inspection and regula- 
tion of small pleasure boats. 

Mr. Barker urged the IUMI to en- 


courage reports on maritime safety prob- 
lems and developments by each partici- 
member association. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Wide Range of Problems Discussed at 


Marine Union Gathering in Lisbon 
By Cart E. McDowELi 


Executive Vice President, American Institute of Marine Underwriters 


PART II 


The objective of the Nordic Pool was 
stated to be the avoidance of onerous 
accumulations or risks ashore while sim- 
ultaneously endeavoring to serve the 
legitimate needs of merchants and bank- 


ers to have cover for nuclear risks on 
goods, at least in part. The Nordic 
Pool felt that marine underwriters are 


the party to provide efficient primary 
cover on goods in international transit. 
Most goods in transit, they stated, are 
the subject of short-term commercial 
transactions and it Would be a grave 
disadvantage to bankers and merchants 
if they had to endure the long delays 
inevitable before their claims for nuclear 
damage could be settled under an oper- 
ator’s liability policy. 

The Nordic Pool continues to oppose 
any form of pool arrangement as being 
complicated and cumbersome and tend- 
ing to slow down the essential speed of 
settlement. 

They consider 
exclusion clause recommended by the 
American Institute (for continental 
U. S.) for use in connection with storage 
risks beyond the limits of the customary 
warehouse to warehouse clause does a 
first class job in relieving marine under- 
writers from the burden of unknown 
and extensive accumulations of risks 
ashore. It was felt that the aim of the 
American clause partly coincides with 


that the new nuclear 


one of the objectives sought by the 
Nordic Pool. 
The Irish Institute has previously 


pointed out possible difficulties in claims 
settlement arising out of the proposals 
of the Nordic Pool. However, it was 
stated that if the clauses are sufficiently 
clearly drawn up and if a high degree of 
international uniformity of clauses can 
be achieved there should be no room for 
doubt in the minds of merchants, sur- 
veyors or courts. 

The London Institute expressed its 
position in favor of excluding all nuclear 
risks but (and a big “but”) they feel 
that until such time as there is an inter- 
governmental agreement and essential 
international legislation, it is necessary 
for marine underwriters to give protec- 
tion to the assured. 

The Liverpool Association said its 
position was closely identical with that 
of London. They feel that if the exclu- 
sion is to be attained, it will have to be 
done on some form of basis legally ac- 
ceptable. 

In the long run, the difference in ap- 
proach to solving underwriters’ problems 
in this field seem to be those of me- 
chanics. It would appear that there is 
little difference of opinion, if any, with 
respect to the desire to cover short-term 
commercial risks of a nuclear nature. 
However, the basic question is whether 
the cover should be granted in the 
normal primary cargo policy (and pre- 
sumably the rate would not embody any 
additional premium, at least until ex- 
perience indicates the need for some 
rate adjustment) or whether the nuclear 
risks should be removed from the normal 
cargo policy and incorporated in a sep- 
arate policy comparable to war risks. 
Again, there is a question of mechanics 
as to whether the separate policy would 
be written by the individual underwriter 
or by some form of pool. 





CARL E. McDOWELL 


St. Lawrence Experience Improves 


The study group on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway continued its collection and re- 
view of statistics of dollar loss per ton 
of shipping operating throughout the 
Seaway and the Great Lakes, Kenneth J. 


Creber, USA, chairman of the study 
group, told the Marine Union meeting 
at Lisbon. Mr. Creber is vice president of 
Wm. H. McGee & Co. 


The striking aspect of the 1960 record, 
according to the report, is the improve- 
ment in all phases over 1959. While there 
was a noticeable lack of major casualties, 
the study group considered this to be ex- 
ceptional. The findings of the group 
record that on ocean tonnage the average 
accident cost per transit was approxi- 
mately $5,500 against a (figure of $8,000 in 
1959. The average cost per G.R.T. trans- 
iting the Seaway was $1.10 against $1.80 
a year ago. The local lake fleets reported 
an average cost per vessel operating of 
$10,100 against $13,300 for 1959, and aver- 
age cost per G.R.T. of $2.25 against 
$3.24. 

The better experience of 1960 was 
credited to the more orderly traffic in 
1960, the many improvements made in 
the locking facilities, the improved skills 
of ships’ crews, pilots and shore crews, 
and the tightening up of regulations. 


Significant Factors 


The study group emphasized these sig- 
nificant factors: 

Ocean tonnage: 

(1) The season of 1960 resulted in a 
greater number of sailings and a higher 
average tonnage passed through the Sys- 
tem than in 1959, 

(2) The area of greatest improvement 
was the Seaway (Montreal to Lake On- 
tario). 

(3) The loss leader was striking of 
fixed objects—repeating the experience of 
1959. This particular class of casualty 
showed up with greater frequency and 
higher dollar damage in the new Seaway 
—again reflecting the experience of 1959. 

(Brought Back to Page 34) 








Inland Premiums 


(Continued from Page 1) 


$34,668,286 in 1958. In 1955 the PPF 
premiums were as high as $51,129,797. 
On loss ratios for 1960, for paid to pre- 
miums written the ratio was 72.40%, paid 
to premiums earned 52.37% and incurred 
to premiums earned 49.50%. For the five 
years period ending in 1960 the PPF loss 
ratios were 75.59% for paid to written 
premiums, 61.29% for paid to earned 
premiums, and 58.72% for incurred to 
premiums earned. Thus, the PPF ratios 
for 1960 show a considerable decline from 
the average of the last five years, with 
the worst year being 1957 when the 
paid to written premiums loss ratio was 
85, 72%, paid to premiums earned 67.86% 
and incurred to premiums earned 68.31%. 

For the six largest fields of under- 
writing, according to the Bureau classi- 
fications the results were as follows: 
miscellaneous floaters, written premiums 
$64,849,806; ratio losses paid to premiums 
written, 48.02% : personal jewelry, total 
full coverage, premiums $53,769,841, and 
loss ratio 49.78%; contractors equip- 
ment floaters, premiums $34,465,808, and 
loss ratio 53.11%; motor truck cargo, 
premiums $31,600,369, and loss ratio 
42.77%; boats and outboard motors, p:e- 
miums $20,537,376 and loss ratio 48.71%; 
transportation, open and annual forms, 
premiums $16,813,535 and ratio 


loss 


BROADER 
PROTECTION 
AT LOWER COST... 


INA Combination Inland, 


‘ 
Ocean Marine Contract 
A combination inland transit—ocean 
marine insurance policy is now available 
from the Insurance Company of North 
America. The new “package-type” con- 
tract is designed for shippers, importers 
and exporters who require insurance 
coverage for products and goods trans- 
ported overland to domestic shipping 
points and to or from locations over- 
seas. The policy is available through- 
out the United States and Canada and 
can be obtained by contacting any of 
the company’s agents and brokers. 
The INA continuous cargo contract 
eliminates the need for buying separate 
policies as it conforms to INA’s practice 
of “packaging” essential types of insur- 
ance protection into one comprehensive, 
convenient policy having one all-inclusive 
premium payment plan. By combining 
the various types of loss experiences 
covered by the INA continuous cargo 
policy, the company is able to rate 
each risk separately. The policy is ef- 





fective regardless of the conveyance 
used—aircraft, watercraft, motor vehicle 
or rail. 
42.31%; personal furs, $10,000 and under, 
premiums $12,498,089 and loss ratio 
54.01%. 
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L2el’s MULTI-PERIL APARTMENT HOUSE POLICY 


Now, the modern technique of insurance 
packaging brings broader coverage at a 
substantial saving to apartment building 


One broad policy provides all the basic 
property and liability coverages pros- 
pects usually need. Special features 
include rental income provisions. ..auto- 
matic extra expense coverage to $1,000... 
sixty day coverage for new construction. 
Check now for availability in your state. 


Comprehensive sales and underwriting 
kit on package—policy production...now 
helping L & L agents build premium 
volume across the nation. Contact your 
L & L fieldman or write Advertising 
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Dean Overman Believes: 





‘Super-mart-discount” Development 


Indicates the Future of Insurance 


Future of the property-casualty busi- 
ness by 1970 hinges on three funda- 
mental elements, Dr. Ernest S 
man, CPCU, dean of American Institute 
for Property and Liability Underwriters, 
told the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies last week at the Statler- 
Hilton, New York. 

Those three elements are (1) money, 
(2) time, and (3) energy or effort (i.e., 
inconvenience) spent by the potential 
buyer. 

Called the “Theory of Consumer Ef- 
ficiency,” ‘all three of these vital funda- 
mentals are embodied in package in- 
surance policies. As Dr. Overman ex- 
plained: 

“In other words, package-policies 
reduce the consumer’s money-cost, time- 
cost and effort-cost all in one simplified 
form. And when these package-policies 
are brought directly to the homes of the 
consumers through suburban door-to- 
door selling, the ultimate in consumer 
efficiency has been provided. But from 
all indications, we have not as yet 
‘scratched the surface’ in maximizing 
consumer efficiency through the logical 
extension of the all-risk ‘package’ con- 
cept.” 


Over- 


The Most Significant Development 


The speaker opined that multiple-line 
coverage in one policy form developed 
in the 1950s was “perhaps the most 
significant development in the history 
of insurance.” He continued: 

“The insurance business in the decade 
of the 1960’s stands at a comparable 
‘crossroads’ in its evolutionary process 
to that which it faced just prior to the 
passage of multiple-line legislation. The 
Theory of Consumer Efficiency dictates 
the offering of all-lines of insurance 
coverage (property-casualty-life-health) 
in one all-peril package policy. But be- 
fore life and health coverages can be 
incorporated into a property-casualty 
form (or vice versa), enabling legislation 
is necessary. In other words, a true, 
all-lines, package policy depends upon 
the various states’ passing all-lines legis- 
lation so that a single insurance com- 
pany will be allowed to offer a com- 
plete ‘package’ containing every type of 
insurance needed by a family against all 
the perils which face it. Such a policy 
might be labeled, ‘The Family Continua- 
tion Package Policy.’ 


“While the insurance business waits 
for the inevitable, enabling legislation, 
it will likely follow the expediency 
dictated by earlier experience; name- 
ly, be content with the developing 
of an all-lines, semi-package policy 
utilizing the ‘combination’ principle. In 
other words, we will see insurance pol- 
icies offered which, although issued by 
separate life and property companies 
within a group of insurance companies, 
will nevertheless be printed in one com- 
posite form with the identity of each 
separate company clearly shown in sepa- 
rate section of the contract. Such ‘com- 
bination’ contracts, however, offer neither 
the money-cost advantage or the broader 
protection afforded by a true all-lines, 
multiple-peril package policy. Thus, the 
all-lines ‘combination’ policy will sooner 


or later give way to the all-lines pack- 
age policy.” 

Dr. Overman believes that by 1965 
there most likely will be a number of 
states which will allow, by law, true life 
and property-casualty package thereby 
providing the opportunity for develop- 
ing the ultimate of “consumer efficiency” 
in the consumer’s purchase of insurance 
protection. “Thus,” he predicted, “when 
true all-line package policies become 
available, this broadest possible form of 
insurance coverage offered at a sub- 
stantial discount will tend to revolu- 
tionize insurance marketing in the United 
States.” 


Companies Will Search 


Dr. Overman further forecasted that 
insurance companies, facing increasing 
pressure produced by the theory of con- 
sumer efficiency, will search ‘for every 
possible procedure to lower the con- 
sumer’s money-cost, time-cost and in- 
convenience-cost. 


“And,” he added, “the ‘super-mart- 
discount’ development points the direc- 
tion which the insurance business will 
most logically take in the years to come. 
As soon as ‘all-lines’ acceptance has be- 
come universal throughout the country 
among consumers of insurance, the way 
will then be cleared for the offering of 
insurance together with various consumer 
services in all the fields related to in- 
surance. This ‘all fields’ approach is 
merely the logical extension from ‘all 
lines’ protection. And what is more 
significant, the all fields approach com- 
pares closely with the same identical 
trend observed previousy in merchan- 
dise marketing—the bringing together of 
all consumer needs under one, all-en- 
compassing ‘roof’.” 

Further along, he brought out that 
“the purchase of insurance protection 
carries with it a concomitant need for 
a number of closely related services 
which tend to tie-in most effectively 
with the need for insurance. These re- 
lated services are currently provided by 
such institutions or ‘fields’ of special- 
ization as banking, finance, ,investments, 
accounting and real estate.” 

Dr. Overman called the availability 
of umbrella liability coverage “one of 
the most significant developments in the 
drive toward greater buying efficiency 
in the commercial field.” Said he: 

“All in all, it would appear that this 
new policy is a logical development in 
the proper direction. It would certainly 
conduce to the worry-free slumber of 
the insurance buyer who can tie-up in 
one package all of the loose ends hang- 
ing from fifteen to twenty assorted 
liability policies. It might even be called a 
form of errors and omissions insurance for 
insurance buyers. The umbrella concept, 
therefore, appears to answer a deep-felt 
need for an all-events, package-liability 
contract which produces the maximum in 
consumer-efficiency for bufers of business 
insurance throughout the United States.” 


Pattern Clearly Established 


In conclusion, Dr. Overman stated: 
“The pattern now appears to be clearly 
established for the offering of more 
and more ‘specialty’ packages within the 
next few years. And, interestingly 


Code of Ethical Claims Handling 
Stressed by Thacher in NAMIC Talk 


Delegates to the 65th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, meeting last 
week in New York’s Statler-Hilton, were 
told by New York Insurance Superin- 
tendent Thomas Thacher that the best 
regulation comes from effective self- 
regulation. 

In making his welcome address, Mr. 
Thacher also advised the NAMIC and 
similar organizations to consider the 
feasibility of defining the essential ele- 
ments of a code of ethical claims han- 
dling. “It would seem to me,” he said, 
“that collective consideration of this 
problem would be fruitful and enable a 
useful method of self-evaluation.” 

Earlier in his talk, the Superintendent 
stressed the necessity of “obedience to 
the unenforceable” in business ethics. 
Speaking more specifically, he declared: 

“You are all no doubt familiar with 
the recent action of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners in 
amending the annual statement blank 
to include an _ interrogatory asking 
whether the reporting company has an 
established procedure for disclosure to 
its board of directors of any material 
interest or affiliation on the part of every 
one of its officers, directors or respon- 
sible employes which is in conflict with 
or likely to conflict with his official 
duties. 

“The N.A.LC. does not prescribe any 
code or procedure. It merely asks, in 
effect, if management has taken steps 
to assure that it is not ignorant of 
actual or potential conflict of interest. 
This concern with conflict of interest is 
not new. 


Responsibility of Management 


Mr. Thacher said the scope of insur- 
ance ethics he was concerned with “i 
one that extends throughout insurance 
operations—to the conduct of the most 
subordinate claims adjuster. I have sug- 
gested for example that every claims 
manager should enforce a code of ethics 
established in his company which leaves 
no doubt that slipshod practice or con- 
flicts of interest will not be tolerated on 
the part of counsel or claims men work- 
ing for him. “I believe it is the respon- 
sibility of management to work out its 
own codes and enforcement techniques. 
But what it may or may not do on this 
score should certainly be covered in 
reports on examination. Accordingly 
New York’s regular examinations of 
claims settlement practices will consider 
not only treatment of policyholders and 
claimants and procedures used by the 
company to verify claim validity and to 
audit and test-check claim handling, but 





enough, many of these new packages 
are likely to be shaped to and geared 
for those specialty markets which origin- 
ally gave rise to several mutual com- 
panies represented here today; mutual 
insurance companies which still bear the 
names of these business specialties. 

“Thus, we should expect to see the 
marketing of such packages as Hard- 
ware Dealer’s policy, Farm Implement 
Dealer’s policy, Drugstore Owner’s pol- 
icy, Lumber Dealer’s policy, and Grain 
Dealer’s or Mill Owner’s policy. And, 
in addition to these specialty packages, 
there will likely develop such similar 
contracts as Restaurant Owner’s policy, 
Drycleaning Establishment Owner’s pol- 
icy, Laundry Owner’s policy, Medical 
Clinic Operator’s policy, Stationery Store 
Owner’s policy, Discount Store Owner’s 
policy and others far too numerous to 
mention, 

“Each of these probable new policy 
developments will be designed to satisfy 
the even-increasing demand, by business 
owners, for broader protection accom- 

panied by lower money-cost, time-cost, 
8 inconvenience-cost.” 





THOMAS THACHER 
Self-regulation is the Best Regulation. 


also what steps the insurer takes to 
secure compliance with ethical stand- 
ards of conduct on the part of its 
claims men.” 

Mr. Thacher brought out that formula- 
tion of a code for the handling of claims is 
perhaps a simpler matter than devising a 
procedure for avoidance of corporate 
conflicts of interest. He added that both 
are needed, “for insurers are fiduciaries. 
Inability on the part of any insurer 
to demonstrate its observance of ethical 
standards could undercut, as sharply as 
proof of intentional wrongdoing, public 
confidence in the integrity of insurance 
generally.” Mr. Thacher concluded that 
“it is therefore important that manage- 
ment of each insurer maintain such con- 
trols over its activities as will root out 
the possibility of practices incompatible 
with ‘fairness to policyholders or con- 
trary to the public interest.” 


Bradbury Retires; Stoltz 
Succeeds Him in U.S.F. & G. 


Charles B. Bradbury, general superin- 
tendent, fidelity-surety department in the 
New York office of United States F. & 
G., was given a farewell dinner October 
3 at the Drug & Chemical Club, New 
York, on his retirement from the com- 
pany after over 45 years of service. 
Mr. Bradbury was regarded by many 
as dean in New York of court bond 
underwriters. 

Edward J. Stoltz, formerly superin- 
tendent of the surety department in 
U. S. F. & G’s office at Birmingham, 
Ala., is Mr. Bradbury’s successor in New 
York. 


Bureau’s Plan to Reduce 


Costs for Kansas Drivers 


A new low-cost automobile insurance 
policy and a “safe driver” rating plan 
which will reduce insurance costs for 
many Kansas car owners announced by 
the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association, became ef- 
fective October 

“More than 70% of Kansas motorists 
insured by the companies—those with 
three-year clear driving records—will 


qualify for the safe driver discount of 
15% off their liability and collision in- 
surance premiums,” 
ganizations said. 


the two rating or- 
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1,200 Attend Mutual Ins. 
Meeting in New York 


WELCOMED BY SUPT. THACHER 


Dean Overman Charts the Future; 
Everett Views Health Ins. Complex; 
Alliance in Midyear Session 





Attendance topped 1,200 at the 65th 
annual meeting Oct. 1-4 of National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies at Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York. 
Actually the gathering also embraced 
members of other organizations, such as 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
imidyear meeting) Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, Mutual 
Insurance Council of Editors, Mutual 
Loss Research Bureau, National Federa- 
tion of Grange Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies and Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau. They all held their 
separate meetings, breakfast or lunch- 
eons, which at times gave the mezzanine 
floor of the hotel almost a 10-ring circus 
aspect. 


Theme of the NAMIC convention was 
“Insurance Marketing for the Future” 
and among the outstanding addresses 
keyed to this theme was that of Edwin 
S. Overman, dean of American Institute 
of Property and Liability Underwriters, 
reviewed on Page 36. His subject was 
“The Future of Property-Casualty Busi- 
ness by 1970.” 


Superintendent of Insurance Thomas 
Thacher made welcoming remarks at 
the opening session October 2 (see page 
36). He was followed by Leonard E. 
Read, president, Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, whose organization is 
dedicated to “seek a better understand- 
ing of the philosophy of economic educa- 
tion and to invent ways of explaining it 
with clarity.” Mr. Read’s address, “Why 
Not Try Freedom?” was listened to with 
keen interest. 


Report of President W. T. James, Jr. 


In his ‘annual report as NAMIC presi- 
dent, W. T. James, Jr., secretary of 
Northern Neck Mutual Fire Association 
of Virginia, emphasized the work of 
trade associations and then outlined in 
particular the service activities of the 
NAMIC. He explained how they bene- 
fit its membership, now up to 1,267 com- 
panies. 


Guest speaker at the National Affairs 
luncheon October 2 was Ardell T. Ever- 
ett, second vice president, The Pruden- 
tial, and his challenging address, titled 
“The Health Insurance Concept,” will 
be reviewed in our October 16 issue. He 
was introduced by W. Franklin Paul, 
president, New London County Mutual 
of Norwich, Conn. 


A luncheon feature was the announce- 
ment of winners in the 1961 Publication 
Evaluation, an annual competition con- 
ducted by the Mutual Insurance Council 
of Editors. Presentation of the awards 
was made by Ila M. Gibbs, assistant 
secretary, Mutual Reinsurance Bureau, 
Belvidere, Ill. She called attention to 
the 68 company publications displayed 
on the hotel’s mezzanine floor. The top 
awards in three classes were as follows: 


Class A (12 pages or over) Winner— 
The LMC Agent, published by Kemper 
Insurance, which rated 92 points, and 
honorable mention award to Journal of 
American Insurance with 89 points. 


Class B (4 to 11 pages) Winner— 
teamwork, published by Farmers Mutual 
Reinsurance Co. (84 points) with honor- 
able mention to Contact, published by 
MFA Insurance Companies of Colum- 
bia, Mo. (83 points). 


Class C (6 pages typewritten-mimeo 
or multilith) Winner—Around the Of- 
fice, published by Farmers’ Mutual of 
Enumclaw, Wash. (65 points) with 
honorable mention to Roundup, pub- 





NAMIC New Officers 


The following officers were elected by 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies at its final session Oc- 
tober 4: 

President—Ralph H. Bennett, secre- 
tary of Vendura County Mutual Fire 
of Vendura, Calif. 

President-Elect—Lester T. Jones, pres- 
ident of Allied Mutual of Des Moines. 

Vice President—Don W. Montgomery, 
executive vice president-secretary, Celina 
Mutual of Ohio. 

Treasurer—G. E. Beall, president, In- 
diana Lumbermens Mutual. 

John C. Stapel was reappointed as 
secretary at the NAMIC board meeting. 





lished by Western Mutual of Des Moines 
(64 points). 

A full fledged press department was 
maintained by NAMIC with William 
Steinmetz, NAMIC assistant secretary, 
in charge. He and members of Mutual 
Insurance Council of Editors put out a 


convention daily (four pages) called 
“The Mutual Piper” which kept those 
present posted on the previous day’s 
activities. In the first issue R. M. Stan- 
ton, Albany, convention general chair- 
man, extended welcome to New York 
on behalf of the convention host—New 
York State Central Organization of Co- 
operative Fire Insurance Companies. 


NAMIC DATES AHEAD 

National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies at its October 1-4 annual 
meeting in New York set the dates for 
1962-63 conventions. Next October 28- 
31 the NAMIC will meet at Hollywood 
Beach, Fla. and in 1963 the site will be 
Portland, Ore. August 11-14. 
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Fergason on Personnel 
Recruiting, Selection 


LOOK FOR FOUR “ABILITIES” 


Insurance Pencend hound Head Also 
Lists Ten Commandments at AMIA 
Midyear Meeting in New York 


Recruiting and selection of personnel 
calls for the same abilities found in suc- 
poor purchasing agents, Guy Ferga- 
son head of Guy Fergason Personnel, 
Chicago, last week, told the American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance’s midyear 
meeting at the Statler-Hilton, New York 
City. 
Mr. 


ties,” 


Fergason named the four “abili- 
then listed ten commandments for 
recruiting, selecting and retraining em- 
ployes. The abilities: 


“(1) A knowledge of the market; (2) 
the ability to find a source when others 
cannot; (3) the ability to pick out qual- 
ity from among the available choices; 
and (4) a knowledge of prices. Recruit- 
ing and selection becomes a specialty 
when the going gets tough, much like the 
situation where anyone can be a purchas- 
ing agent as long as there are sources 
of supply,” the speaker added. 


A Knowledge of the Market 


“A knowledge of the recruiting mar- 
ket calls for more than a recitation of 
the sources of recruits because it re- 
quires a familiarity with those sources 
that are applicable and are productive,” 
he declared and named the following five 
sources: 


“The private employment counsellor— 


notwithstanding that recruiitng and 
selecting are a large part Of our pro- 


fessional services, we haev observed that 
more and more companies are relying on 
trained assistance in this complex and 
competitive labor market, the specialist 
who is in touch with the market can 
actually save a company money in its 
recruiting program. 

“The institute—this source 
yey universities and some 
of the high schools. Because these insti- 
tutions have become a familiar recruiting 
grounds for various industries and busi- 
ness, the competition has made them 
less productive and more selective. Sal- 
ary offers by certain business lines have 
placed a heavy burden on the less com- 
petitive but hi ghly attractive forms of 
business enterprise. 

“Public employment offices—the at- 
tractiveness of the public employment 
offices as a source of recruits is almost 
totally dependent upon the skill of the 
public administrator. Some of the states 
have done an admirable job of matching 
qualifications with requirements, where- 
as others deal with the problem of place- 
ment in a purely come first me be served 
first statistical basis wherein the qualifi- 
cations are second to the Listinng on the 


education 
colleges, 


placement sheet. 
“Personal references—this source in- 
cludes friends, relatives and casual ap- 


plicants. If a company has established a 
good reputation in an area, and has given 
some consideration to modern working 
conditions, personal recommendations by 
its employes, friends and clients may 
serve as a good source of recruiting. 
Personal references are not always a de- 
pendable source in that references usu- 
ally slow up when there is a tight labor 
market. 

“Companies in other lines but located 
in the same area—with a shifting popu- 
lation and the ebb and flow of business, 
many employment officers watch for lay- 
offs from non-competitive companies in 
the area, hoping to be able to pick-up 
qualified persons who can be trained to 
the insurance business.” 


Ability to Find a Source of Recruits 


Mr. Fergason said further: “As a 
corollar to the knowledge of the market, 
recruiting requires a constant contact with 
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Personality Comes First 
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the whole field of employment and em- 
ployment practices. A smart salesman 
always analyzes his product and makes 
the presentation of the best points. A 
recruit rarely enters a field of activity 
completely through self-determination. 
Someone has exposed him to the oppor- 
tunities, the advantages and rewards oi 
an industry, trade or business. Recruit- 
ing is a form of selling in which a spe- 
cific company is sold to the recruit. 


“The recruiter is in competition with 
other industries. The recruiter who 
knows the insurance field and can speak 
from experience, and has the know-how 
of recruiting and screening will get his 
share of the market.” 


Discussing the ability to select qui ilified 
recmuits, Mr. Fergason said: “Screen- 
ing is not a trial and error experience. 
What many recruiters fail to remember 
when they establish ithe specifications is 
that every qualification which is required 
adds to the price which must be paid. 
The applicant’s qualifications should be 
matched to a set of realistic specifica- 
tions which in turn adequately express 
the requirements for the work. We look 
for (1) personality; (2) appearance; (3) 
experience, if any; (4) physical attrib- 
utes (health, etc.); (5) education (bas‘c 
minimum necessary to do the work) ; 
(6) initiative; and (7) dependability.” 


A Knowledge of Salaries 


Mr. Fergason brought out that a 
knowledge of wz ige rates is most essen- 
tial in recruiting. “The employment mar- 
ket is not a static thing which rarely 
changes—on the contrary, it is dynamic, 
particularly by geographic areas. Even 
fashions in employment change where 
one industry will carry a temporary ad- 
vantage over another due to some mo- 
mentary popularity.” He continued: 


‘It appears to me that an imporant 
consideration in recruiting is to recog- 
nize that advantages as well as the limi- 
tations in the job offering and select 
those recruits which in your opinion will 
be content to work under the conditions 
imposed in the work. Overselling a situa- 
tion may attract a recruit for the time- 
being, but it will produce a labor turn- 
over in the long run which can be ex- 
pensive,” he pointed out. 

Ten commandments for recruiting, se- 
lecting and retaining employes, Mr. Fer- 
gason disclosed, are: 

1. Analyze each job and know what kind of 
person you want. 

2. Personally interview all applicants who have 
been screened for consideration. 

3. Check (or have checked) all references, 


4. Pay the going area rates. 
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An Office Manager Is the Fifth 
Wheel in Any Insurance Company” 


In a talk before the American Mutual 
Insurance Alliance last week at the 
Statler-Hilton, New York, R. S. Wray, 
vice president of Iowa National Mutual 
Insurance Co., called an office manager 
and management in general the fifth 
wheel “in any insurance company.” He 
said the other four were: Production, 
loss prevention, loss handling and under- 
writing. 

Speaking on “New Dimensions in In- 
surance Company Administration,” Mr. 
Wray went on to define the importance 
of the office and personnel manager. 
“ 4 ” H ” 
He is a counselor,” said the speaker, 
an interpreter of policies downward and 
an interpreter of morale upward—the 
right hand of a well-managed fire and 
casualty company. He is charged with 
the responsibility to assiduously guard, 
perserveringly guide, and diligently pro- 
tect the company.” 

Mr. Wray emphasized that office man- 
agement and personnel functions are of 
special importance in an insurance com- 
pany because—as compared with indus- 
tries such as manufacturing—so much 
insurance is office work. He continued: 


Large Percentage Are “Office Help” 


“If a completely accurate census could 
be taken, you would be surprised to find 
what a large percentage of the people 
engaged in the insurance business are 
what for want of a better term we call 
‘office help.’ Essentially these are the 
people with which the office management 
function is concerned, both from the 
operations and personnel standpoints. 
And essentially this is the group to which 
is paid the bulk of that 6% or 7% of 
our total premium volume which we list 
under the term ‘general expense.’ 

“In the property-casualty insurance 
field we now are writing about $14,000,- 
000,000 a year in premiums. So the finan- 
cial area which comes more or less under 
the office management function ap- 
proaches a billion dollars a year. It is an 
area which should be able to make a 
contribution to company ratio improve- 
ment, if only because of its size. 

Mr. Wray stressed that the best time 
for any company to consider systems, 
methods and forms direction and con- 
trol, regardless of the size of the com- 
pany, “is night now.” 

Under the office management area of 
communications, the office manager’s com 
munication responsibilities project in 
many areas. “Those of indoctrination,’ 
said Mr. Wray, “job instruction, efforts 
to build employe morale and to keep 
employes informed. 


“This later, incidentally, is the great- 
est desire of most employes. They want 
to be in on the know of what is going on. 
Most of us are quick to profess that 
there are no secrets in our organizations 
and that the administration of our com- 
panies is sound, wisely considered and 
for the best benefit of the company and 
the employe. Yet without proper atten- 
tion being paid to communications we 





5. Train the employe to his job. 


6. Follow-up each new employe and assist him 
in his adjustment to do the job. 


7. Study the sources of recruiting for their 


effectivness. 
8. Reward new employes on merit basis only, 
Avoid excessive promises and overselling. 
10. Get the advice and assistance of a profes- 
sional employment counsellor. 


have a semantics barrier, and employes 
are not properly informed on what is go- 
ing on. 

“I speak here of things recognized by 

good management that employes should 
aaa There is a grapevine and a rumor 
factory in every organization—let’s not 
kid ourselves. As long as it is admittedly 
there it is one of the office manager's 
responsibilities to guide and lean those 
rumors the right way. Properly directed 
they are better than a company maga- 
zine. Proper communications to em- 
ployes project outward to agents and to 
the insuring public who are our cus- 
tomers,” 

Mr. Wray pointed out that it is an 
office manager's responsibility to keep 
employes busy. “Most people,” said he, 
‘are happier and more productive if they 
are busy, but they must be kept that 
way. It is the office manager's responsi- 
bility to be the police force in that di- 
rection.” 

The speaker concluded: “Each job does 
have a value and the depettebiies of 
that value is one of the tasks of a pet 
sonnel manager. Done improperly, it re- 
sults in negative morale, high turnover, 
and poor production. Done properly, it 
offers employes satisfaction of the de- 
sire of every human being, of knowing 
precisely where he is in the company 
organization and what his opportunties 
are to improve. 

“A personnel manager,’ Mr. Wray 
said, “must be charged with the respon- 
sibility of creating in all employes a 
sound belief that their employer is just, 
rewarding, the creator of opportunity, 
and all in all the next thing to God and 
home.” 


Rutledge Award Winners 
Announced at NAMIC Meet 


John F. Dinneen has been named the 
first place winner in the nationwide com- 
petition for the W. A. Rutledge Award 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. He received the 
award for writing a thesis entitled, “An 
Ounce of Prevention for the Future,” 
which was presented at the closing gen- 
eral session of its 65th annual conven- 
tion at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in New 

ork 

Mr. Dinneen, who is loss prevention 
director of Home Mutual of Columbia, 
Mo., stressed the use of the three “E’s” 
in any loss prevention progré am—engi- 
neering, education and enforcement, with 
the addition of perhaps a fourth “E,” 
enthusiasm, 

Purpose of the W. A Rutledge Me- 
morial Award is to promote and develop 
good management in the farm mutué il 
insurance field. The award consists of 
a bronze plaque, a check for $300, and 
two additional cash prizes. The awards 
were established by the Farmers Mutual 
Hail Insurance 'Co. of Iowa, Des Moines, 
and the National Association in honor 
of the late W. A. Rutledge, founder of 
both organizations. 

“Dairyman’s Earnings Insurance — A 
New Farm Insurance ‘Coverage,’ was 
the title of the thesis which placed sec- 
ond, It was written by Earl H. Sincer- 
box, secretary, Chenango Co-Operative 
of Norwich, N. Y., who received a check 
for $150. Third award of $50 was pre- 
sented to Wayne W. iMartin, vice presi- 
dent, Goodville Mutual (Casualty of Good- 
ville, Pa. His thesis was entitled “Rein- 


surance Study.’ 
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Ins. Must Improve Its 
Relations With Gov’t 


PAUL S. WISE ADVISES AMIA 





“Cannot Let Outmoded Business Tra- 
ditions Impede Insurance Industry,” 
General Manager Says 


Improvement of relationships with 
government may become as important a 
factor in the future success of the insur- 
ance business in the United States as 
its performance in the marketplace, and 
this will involve some changes in insur- 
ance attitudes, Paul S. Wise, Chicago, 
associate general manager of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Insurance Alliance told that 
organization’s midyear meeting October 
3 at the Hotel Statler-Hilton, New 
York. 

“Tt is not enough to improve the 
operation of private insurance,” he said. 
“We must be willing to protect it and 
fight for it. Our conviction and faith 
in private insurance must be translated 
into political action, for it is in this 
arena that our survival ultimately is 
determined. It is basic that our repre- 
sentative system of government will 
reflect the attitudes of those who’ are 
willing actively to participate in it. Those 
who oppose us recognize this funda- 
mental principle. If we are to survive 
we can do no less.” 


Mr. Wise held that insurance cannot 
afford to let outmoded traditions of the 
business impede its ability to accom- 
modate itself to the needs of society, 
and it must satisfy these so well and so 
completely that elected representatives 
of its customers are not incessantly grop- 
ing for other approaches. Nor will com- 
petition alone satisfy these needs, he 
noted. In some instances it may stifle 
solutions, since competition thrives on 
self-interest and some of the solutions 
called for may demand sacrifice in which 
all insurance companies must be prepared 
to participate cooperatively. 


All Must Share the Burden 


The representative associations that 
deal with insurance-government rela- 
tionships should receive broad and sub- 
stantial support from the industry to 
give weight and power to their activity, 
he said. “It is not enough that some 
fight these battles and others do not. 
All must share the burden in the struggle 
for survival. Survival depends upon 
more than support for these organiza- 
tions, for they are but channels through 
which our industry can make itself ar- 
ticulate. The vo ie ap of their ac- 
tivity will depend in large part on the 
political iiemialeda! in which they are 
required to operate. A political atmo- 
sphere opposed to private enterprise 
would nullify the efforts of the most 
effective organization.’ 


In appraising existing insurance-gov- 
ernment relationships, Mr. Wise pointed 
out that these fall into three broad 
classifications—government as a_cus- 
tomer of the private insurance business, 
government as a competitor, and govern- 
ment as a regulator. The area in which 
government is a competitor probably 
gives most cause for current concern, 
he contended, with extension of the 
Social Security System the most disturb- 
ing example. Here the insurance busi- 
ness does not seem to be ‘holding its own 
as well as it has in competing with 
such government competitors as state 
funds for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, 


“At present social security overlaps 
workmen’s compensation and_ other 
forms of insurance providing coverage 
for disability,” he said. “It can be 
assumed that advocates of this system 
ultimately want to sweep into its 
scope all disabilities no matter how 
incurred, and along with it medical 


Assn. 


coverage, for disability cannot be con- 
trolled without controlling its medical 
aspects. This avenue may be an even 
quicker road to socialized medicine than 
health care for the aged. 

Mr. Wise rated the most important of 
insurance-government relationships that 
between the business and the state and 
Congressional legislators. They make 
the rules under which other regulators 
such as the executive and _ judicial 


of Mutual hts. 


Cos. 


branches operate. They 
define the mechanisms 
government competes with the insur- 
ance business. They have much to say 
about what role government will play 
as a customer of the business, or about 
the controls government can exercise 
over relationships between insurance and 
non-governmental policyholders. 

Here political considerations are of 
great importance, he brought out, since 





authorize and 
through which 
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Convention 


insurance must deal with elected officials 
who are eager to be re-elected, and who 
must therefore satisfy to some extent 
the most vocal and better organized 
groups within their constituencies. Such 
groups may be potent within their own 
areas, more potent than any insurance 
company or group of companies and 
their representatives. 

To the extent that legislation 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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308 Awarded CPCU 
Designations in D. C. 


EIGHT GRADUATES ARE WOMEN 





United States Assistant Comptroller 
General Weitzel is Guest Speaker at 
19th Annual Conferment 





The 1961 “graduating class” of 300 
men and eight women, representing 197 
towns and cities, were awarded the CP- 
CU designation at the 19th annual con- 

the American Institute for 
and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., in Washington, D. C-. 

At the luncheon ceremony, before an 
audience of 971 and head table digni- 
taries, diplomas were handed personally 
to 135 of the designees who were pres- 
. Three were women. 

Dr. Harry J. Lowman, president of 
the institute congratulated each and ad- 
ministered the professional CPCU pledge 
for the 19th consecutive year. He coun- 
seled designation holders of all years 
to think of the obligations ahead of the 
privileges. The 308 new CPCU’s brought 
the total to 3,116 who have won the 
honor since the establishment of the 
institute in 1942. 

The conferment address was delivered 
by Frank H. Weitzel, Assistant Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
who called for a wider use of expert 
knowledge and lauded CPCU emphasis 


ferment of 
Property 


on the “encouragement of continued 
study and professional growth.” 
A Feature of CPCU Sessions 


Conferment exercises were a feature 
of a schedule of CPCU sessions that 
took 20 pages of a program booklet to 
list. The Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters was holding 
its annual meetings and research sem- 
inars at the Sheraton-Park Hotel all 
week with 473 members in attendance. 

The three women members of the 
new class of conferees were: Mrs. Leone 


G. Allen, assistant underwriter, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, Portland, Maine; 
Mrs. Joy G. Deese, secretary to the 


president, Banker Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co., Birmingham; and Miss Sadie 
India, Sayre & Toso, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Weitzel, who has been associated 
with the General Accounting Office of 
the government for more than 30 years, 
explained the functions of his office in 
auditing financial transactions of govern- 
ment offices and corporations. In its 
responsibility to Congress to watch for 
“waste and extravagence,” his depart- 
ment rendered 191 reports to Congress 
and its committees in 1960. 

In discussing the size of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, he ex- 
plained that there are now more than 
ten million retirement beneficiaries and 
that the number of persons with tax- 
able earnings is more than 73 million. 
He mentioned a single suggestion made 
by the GAO that would save $1,000,000 
per year in a check-writing operation. 


Report Mich. Commissioner 
Blackford On the Way Out 


Michigan supreme court’s recent order 
that Michigan Surety of Lansing again 
be placed in custodianship appeared last 
week to be paving the way for Insur- 
ance Commissioner Frank Blackford to 
quit his departmental post. 

The Commissioner revealed that he has 
been waiting to vacate his position until 
the outcome of the Michigan Surety 
litigation was known. He had taken a 
setback in the Ingham county cricuit 
court when the company was returned 
to its management over his opposition. 
He wished, he says now, to remain in 
office until his appeal from the circuit 
‘ourt decision was decided. 

Commissioner Blackford has not been 
popular with some elements of the in- 
dustry, partly on account of his political 
background and contentions that he was 
continuing to remain active in politics. 


Advice from W. C. Stone: 





“Help Your Subordinate Get Your Job” 


Sales managers of the Combined group 
of insurance companies from throughout 
the United States and Canada were re- 
cently given some unusual advice: 

“Don’t put a ceiling or stabilizer on 

executive or creative ability—even if the 
person under you is obviously trying to 
get your job. Instead, help him get the 
job and you may advance to a higher 
position.” —_ : 
_ This advice came from W. Clement 
Stone, president of the Combined In- 
surance Co. of America and three other 
companies in the Combined group. He 
addressed the sales managers at the 
quarterly sales executives meeting at 
Combined’s headquarters in Chicago. 





Nashville Insurors Get 


Safe Driver Information 
Members of the Nashville, Tennessee, 
Insurors were told recently that there 
is a trend toward reduced claims fre- 
quencies among insureds under the Safe 
Driver Insurance Plan. 

T. O. Carlson, southeastern branch 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, Atlanta, said claims fre- 
quencies among private passenger in- 
sureds under S.D.I.P. in Texas dropped 
06 in bodily injury and .61 in property 
damage during the first six months. 

He told his audience that the S.D.LP. 
is currently in operation in one form or 
another in 40 jurisdictions. He added 
that his member companies would like 
to introduce such a plan in Tennessee. 

Mr. Carlson said the idea of merit rat- 
ing is not new, but the Bureau’s present 
approach to merit rating is new. He ex- 
plained that the present S.D.I.P. is an 
extension of the private passenger car 
classification system. 


Atlantic Cos. Announce Four 
Midwest Appointments 


Several appointments have been made 
in the midwest division of the Atlantic 
Companies as follows: 

Michael R. Giblin has been appointed 
state agent in the Milwaukee office, re- 
placing Wesley R. Nordstrom, who has 
been transferred to Kansas City. Mr. 
Giblin previously served the America 
Fore Loyalty Group in Wisconsin and 
Ohio. 

Richard A. Graupner, formerly state 
agent in Toledo, has been named state 
agent in Cleveland. 

Kent Van Schoonhoven, formerly spe- 
cial agent in Columbus, has been pro- 
moted to state agent and assigned to 
the Toledo territory. 

Herbert G. Steele has been named spe- 
cial agent in the Columbus office. Pre- 
viously he was an underwriter in Amer- 
ican Casualty’s Cleveland office. 


Royal-Globe Cos. Transfer 
Roach and Alexander to N. Y. 


Royal-Globe Companies announce four 
personnel changes: James S. Roach, for- 
merly claims manager at Lincoln, Neb. 
has been transferred to New York where 
he will supervise training for loss and 
claims personnel. He is succeeded by 
Charles O. Fortney who was formerly 
claims adjuster at Houston. Mr. Roach 
has been with Royal-Globe since 1951; 
Mr. Fortney since 1955. 

W. R. Alexander, formerly claims 
manager at Little Rock, Ark. has been 
transferred to New York for administra- 
tive training. He is succeeded by Jesse 
A. Harvey Jr., who was formerly claims 
adjuster at San Antonio. Mr. Alexander 
has been with Royal-Globe since 1952; 
Mr. Harvey since 1954. 


“One of the prime duties of an exec- 
utive is to train men on down the line 
to become executives themselves,” ex- 
plained Mr. Stone. “In some instances, 
executives simply become too conceited 
to think of training anyone else to be- 
come executives. 

“Such men are falling down on their 
own executive responsibilities. For no 
one at the executive level should stifle 
the ambitions and talents of men under 
them. Other executives unknowingly 
put a ceiling or stabilizer on individuals 
under them,” Mr. Stone brought out, 
“and as a result they freeze the creative- 
ness and the proper developments ot a 
company’s manpower.” 


Can’t Stockpile Manpower 


Mr. Stone emphasized that a company 
can “stockpile ideas, but it cannot stock- 
pile its manpower. 

“To stockpile manpower without giving 
anyone an opportunity to express him- 
self and develop, a company is merely 
wasting its manpower,” he said and con- 
tinued: 

“The only way to utilize manpower 
properly is to let everyone perform to 
his fullest. Everyone should be en- 
couraged to come up with new ideas, for 
this is the only way that persons can 
form the habit of creative thinking. By 
putting a ceiling on creative and exec- 
utive ability, the company’s talent, like 
machines, will became corroded through 
lack of use.” 

Mr. Stone concluded: “The only proper 
and sound approach to be ‘taken by an 
executive to those under him is to en- 
courage the development of executive 
abilities, because a boost you give some- 
one else eventually will be a boost for 
you.” 


Gov't Relationships—Wise 


(Continued from Page 39) 


for rear-guard action the insurance 
business is not losing ground in this 
area of government relationships, Mr. 
Wise said, but the prospect for the 
future seems far from favorable. There 
are signs of the growing dependence of 
individuals upon pressure groups to gain 
their ends, and that such groups are 
growing more powerful, Organized labor 
is one group which always has concerned 
itself with insurance legislative matters, 
and often as an insurance business ad- 
versary. 

There are masses of individuals who 
are not organized into formal pressure 
groups, but whose numbers are such 
that any competent political practic- 
tioner can see the advantage to himself 
of acting as their spokesman in the 
legislative halls. “Senior citizens” make 
up one such element, and their weight 
will be felt increasingly in such areas as 
health care. Motorists who find it dif- 
ficult to secure or retain automobile in- 
surance at the price they feel they 
should pay make up another. 

As the largest single user of the 
courts the insurance business is getting 
criticism as being responsible in large 
part for the problems of congestion and 
delay there. While providing a prompt 
and efficient method for litigating claims 
of persons forced to seek redress in the 
courts is the responsibility of govern- 
ment, the insurance industry has an 
obligation to work closely with govern- 
ment to see that necessary steps are 
taken to revitalize our judicial proce- 
dure. Failure to fulfill this obligation 
can only result in setting aside many 
of the principles of law and justice as 
we know them today, Mr. Wise con- 
cluded, and the adoption of some system 
whereby the adjudication of such dis- 
putes is taken completely from courts. 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON RETIRES 


Had served Zurich-American Cos. as 
Supt. of Agencies in Eastern Dept.; 
Active in N. Y. Ins, Federation 
Norman T. Robertson, superintendent 
of Agents, eastern department, Zurich- 
American Insurance Companies, retired 
on October 1, under the company retire- 

ment program. 

Mr. Robertson was in charge of pro- 
duction activities along the Atlantic sea- 
board for a number of years. Active in 
the New York State Insurance Federa- 
tion, he was until his retirement a mem- 
ber of its executive committee and of 
its operating committee. For several 
years, previously he was vice chairman 
of the Federation’s executive committee. 


S. T. Birdsall Wins Higher 
Rank in the Glens. Falls 


Stephen T. Birdsall has been promoted 
to the post of officer in charge of the 
workmen’s compensation and liability de- 
partment of the Glens Falls. An officer 
of the company since 1951, he succeeds 
John J. Rourke who recently retired. 

In his new position Mr. Birdsall will be 
under the direct supervision of the com- 
pany’s senior underwriting executive of- 
ficer—Vice President Lawrence A, Ken- 
ney, and also Robert A. Leeret, vice 
president in charge of casualty under- 
writing. 

A native of Glens Falls, Mr. Birdsall 
began his career with the Glens Falls 
in 1931, after graduation from Harvard 
University. He progressed through vari- 
ous underwriting and claims positions. 
In May, 1951, ‘he was appointed assistant 
secretary and was promoted to secretary 


in March, 1961. 
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MICH. COURT SETS PRECEDENT 





Doctrine of Government Immunity From 
Actions for Negligence is “Formally 
Abolished” by Supreme Court 

The Michigan Supreme Court formally 
abolished the doctrine of governmental 
immunity from actions for negligence 
in a recent precedent-setting decision. 

Apparently in order to establish a clean 
break with the past, however, and prevent 
a flood of judgments in actions already 
pending, the court ironically denied an 
award to the plaintiff in the action which 
precipitated the new position. 

Another ironical touch was the fact 
that the five-member majority which set 
aside the immunity doctrine, thus auto- 
matically forcing governmental bodies to 
purchase new or added insurance, is the 
same quintet blamed in the past for a 
series of “liberal” constructions of the 
workmen’s compensation law which re- 
sulted, industry spokesmen contended, in 
heavy added liabilities under existing 
coverages and set a pattern likely to re- 
sult in progressively higher rates. 

Justice George Edwards, writing the 
majority opinion, declared boldly: “We 
eliminate from the case law of Michigan 
an ancient rule inherited from the days 
of absolute monarchy which has been 
productive of great injustice in the 
courts.” 

Justice Eugene Black, who concurred 
in this view, wrote a separate opinion. 
however, siding with the minority and 
thus creating a 4-4 deadlock on the -spe- 
cific issue before the court. This had the 
effect of depriving Mrs. Arden H. Wil- 
liams from recovering damages from the 
city of Detroit growing out of the death 
of her husband who fell down an elevator 
shaft in a building, since demolished, 
which was being used by the city Dec. 
11, 1954. She had asked $135,000 for her- 
self and two children but Judge Victor 
J. Baum of Wayne circuit court ruled 
against her on the basis of the govern- 
mental immunity defense. 

Michigan legislators already had 
chipped away at governmental immunity 
by specifically permitting actions against 
municipalities in cases of negligent oper- 
ation of government-owned motor ve- 
hicles and for failure properly to main- 
tain streets, sidewalks, bridges and cul- 
verts. Justices said the lawmakers could, 
by new legislation, reinstate govern- 
mental immunity as an acceptable de- 
fense in other cases of liability. Muni- 
cipally-owned utilities are not permitted 
to raise this defense under other special 
acts, 


DECENTRALIZATION DATE JAN. 1 


Eastern Regional Office at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. is 16th in State Farm’s 
Decentralization Chain 

State Farm Insurance group’s manage- 
ment decentralization program goes into 
effect next January 1 at its Eastern re- 
gional office at Charlottesville, Va. 

State Farm Mutual President Edward 
B. Rust announced the conversion date 
and named H. E. “Jack” Baumberger to 
head the office as regional vice president. 
Mr. Baumberger has been with State 
Farm since 1930 and presently is director 
of the Virginia State Farm Agency, Inc., 
at Richmond. 


Moving up to deputy regional vice 


presidential posts will be E. Brey- 
vogel, resident vice president at the 
Charlottesville office since 1952, and 


Donald T. Zimmerman, assistant state 
director in Virginia since 1958. Mr. Zim- 
merman now lives at Richmond. 

The Charlottesville office is the 16th 
in the State Farm chain to convert to 
management decentralization. The group 
has 18 regional offices throughout the 
nation and last week announced that the 
19th will be built soon at Winter Haven, 
Fla. 

Six agency directors also were named 
for the Eastern region, effective January 
1. me are C. M. Trubac, W. E. Daniel 
Ir. T. J. Kelly Jr., D. W. Thompson Jr., 

F. W. McCoy and H. H. Walton Jr. All 
are now assistant state directors in the 
Virginia State Farm Agency. 


Employers Mutuals Advances 
Ross, Three Others in Field 


Russell R. Ross has been appointed 
manager of automobile underwriting for 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, it has 
been announced by A. L_ Papenfuss, 
vice president—underwriting. 

Mr. Ross joined Employers Mutuals’ 
Chicago branch in 1942 as an under- 
writer and, after four-years military 
service, successively became underwrit- 
ing manager of company branches in 
Indianapolis and Dallas. 


He joined the home office staff in 1958 
as manager of the underwriting process- 
ing department, a position he held until 
this promotion. 

Mr. Papenfuss reported the following 
additional personnel changes were a re- 
sult of Mr. Ross’s promotion: John L. 
Parkinson, Dallas branch underwriting 
manager, succeeds Mr. Ross in the home 
office as manager of the processing unit. 
William E. Hageman, St. Louis branch 
underwriting manager, succeeds Mr. 
Parkinson in Dallas. James Jaeger, 
underwriting administrator at New York, 
goes to St. Louis to succeed Mr. Hage- 
man. 


Allstate Promotes Noha to 


Exec. Information Director 


Edward J. Noha, home office executive 
information manager for sales, Allstate 
Insurance Companies, has been promoted 
to executive information d'rector. The 
announcement was made by Judson B. 
Branch, Allstate president. 

Mr. Noha has been with the com- 
panies since 1955, when he joined as a 
staff auditor in the East Central zone 


office. He later became a management 
trainee and subsequently controller in 
the New Jersey regional office. He was 


promoted to his present position in 1960 
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“Insurance selling is much 


like golf. 


Says James L. Paxton, Vice President, 
Paxton Agency, Inc., Zion, Illinois 


and all three ‘pros’ in our agency 
learned the fundamentals at AXtna Casualty’s 
Home Office Sales Course.” 


“In insurance as in golf you have to learn the fundamentals thoroughly as 
a vital step toward earning the right to call yourself a true professional. 
That’s why each time we add a new man to our agency, we think it’s a ‘must’ 
for him to attend A7tna Casualty’s Home Office Sales Course. 


“The Sales Course,” Mr. Paxton reports, “gives a man the kind of practi- 


cal knowledge which makes for confidence and poise when he finally gets set 


to tee off in one of the country’s most highly competitive fields. 

“Speaking for myself, the Course gave me more insurance knowledge 
and selling know-how in five weeks than I could have gained in ten years! 
With three graduates now in our ranks,” concludes Mr. Paxton, “there is 
no doubt that A=tna Casualty’s Sales Course has been a real factor in the 
sound, steady growth of the Paxton Agency.” 

Can your agency profit by taking on a new man .. . and sending him to 
7®tna Casualty’s Home Office Sales Course? During five weeks of concen- 
trated and rewarding study, he’ll acquire the knowledge, sales techniques 
and self-confidence necessary to become a professional in the full sense of 
the word. For full details, contact your nearest Actna Casualty Office. 


Agency Building Is Our Business 


JE TNA CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


tna Casualty and Surety Company ©¢ Hartford 15, Conn. 


© Affiliated with tna Life Insurance Company @ 8S 









~sanves/ roe fast 


@ 


dard Fire I Company® The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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This issue of ern Underwriter 


Book of Life Insurance Selling. 


DEFEAT OF TWO WOMEN 

At the annual convention of National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
Denver two women candidates—Mary C. 
McKeon, Prudential unit manager in 
Montclair, N. J. and Thelma R. Daven- 
port, agent in District of Columbia of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, were defeated 
as candidates for national trustee of the 
association Both are successful and 
outstanding career women in life insur- 
ance often honored or cited for achieve- 
defeat left NALU 


a woman nati yal trustee 


ment. Their without 


This is unfortunate as during the past 
became new members 
of NALU which now has 1,500 women 


enrolled. More than two dozen women 


year 250 women 


agents each paid for as much as a 
million dollars a year. The number of 
women beneficiaries of life insurance is 
However, the Wash- 


almost countless. 


ington election was not an intentional 
slight, but a case where two women 
were running against each other, thus 

| 


dividing the vote of the delegates. 


Chances are that if only one woman 


were nominated she would have been 


NAIA VIEWS TO CONGRESS 

When the national board of state di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents granted the executive 
-ommittee, at the annual convention in 
Dallas, authority to state a national view 
on rates and rating when meeting with 
members of Congress and others in 
Washington it was a logical development 
in view of changing conditions in in- 
Heretofore the NATA exec- 
utive committee and Washington office 
had for years been permitted to voice 
numerous 
legislation in Congress, but 
rating, regulation and some other mat- 
ters generally connected with solely state 
action were reserved for state associa- 
tion decisions. Several attempts over the 
years to allow the NAIA to become a 
spokesman on the latter were defeated. 


surance. 


opinions on problems and 


pending 


Now a change is occurring with re- 
The Fed- 


eral government is becoming increas- 


spect to insurance regulation. 


ingly interested and active in this area 
This year has witnessed further reports 
of the so-called O’Mahoney, and then 
Kefauver, Subcommittee of the Senate, 
critical of numerous plrases of state 
regulation and rating, and the _ rein- 


troduction of bills to amend District of 


Columbia insurance laws, with the view, 


often challenged, that amendments 
adopted by Congress applicable in the 
District will become so-called “model 
bills” for states to follow if they wish 
state regulation to avoid conflicts with 
the McCarran Act, 
Public Law 15. 


better known as 

Agents were informed at Dallas that 
numerous members of Congress are 
somewhat dismayed when they could not 
get an official expression of opinion 
from the NAIA on the Senate reports or 
the bills before Congress upon which 
hearings are expected in 1962. These 
Congressmen could scarcely believe that 
34,000 agency 
members and representing over 100,000 


an association with over 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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SAUL S. VORT 


Saul S. Vort, manager of the Newark, 
N J. bri ykerage 


dential, will celebrate his 45th anniver- 


agency for The Pru- 


sary with the company on November 1 
Mr. Vort, who started as a messenger 
and then mail boy in Prudential’s home 
office, transferred to the field as an as- 
sistant manager in January, 1929. He was 
named associate manager of the com- 
pany’s Newark agency in January, 1946, 
then served two years as Jamaica, L. I. 
manager. Assigned to New York in May, 
1950, he served in Prudential’s Manhattan 
Agency for two years and then returned 
to Newark for brokerage agency mem- 
gt Indicative of his performance, 
Mr. Vort’s agency has won a President’s 
trophy and three presidential citations. 
He is past president of Life Supervisors 
Association, Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey and the 
New Jersey Association of Health Un- 
derwriters; also a former board chair- 
man of the latter. His clubs include 
Rotary, Downtown of Newark, Unity of 
Maplewood and Temple B’Nai Abraham. 
He is also active in Red Cross, United 
Appeals and Boy Scouts fund drives. 





1961-62 OFFICERS and EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF LAA. Left to Right, 
George Kelley, New York Life, 


secretary; William Neville, Great-West 


Life, vice president; L. Russell Blanchard, Paul Revere Life, president; Robert Mac- 


Gregor, Phoenix Mutual, treasurer ; 
Standing: Myron Jones, 


David Behling, Northwestern Mutual, editor. 
Union Central Life; 


Henry Arnsdorf, Prudential; James 


Ferguson, London Life; Francis J. O’Brien, Franklin Life; John Abbott, New York 
Life; Joseph Locke, Gulf Life and John Briggs, Southland Life, 





John Farquhar has been named vice 
president of Emmco Insurance Co. and 
Excel Insurance Co., both wholly-owned 
subsidiaries of Associates Investment 
Co., South Bend, Ind. He will also serve 
Capitol Life Insurance Co., Denver, an- 
other Associates subsidiary, as liaison 
officer with Capitol’s investment port- 
folio manager. Mr. Farquhar, presently 
vice president of the investment depart- 
ment, First Bank & Trust Co., South 
Bend, will continue in that capacity in 
addition to his new duties. Prior to his 
association with First Bank and the 
Associates, Mr. Farquhar was director 
of investments for Mutual Life of New 
York. He also served previously as as- 
sistant secretary and security analyst 
for the Reliance Insurance Co. of Phil- 
adelphia and the Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia. He is a graduate of Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., president of 
First National Bank of Chicago and a 
member of the Commission on Money 
and Credit, was one of the speakers at 
American College Hour in Denver dur- 
ing annual convention of National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and affiliate 
organizations. He is shown in accom- 
panying picture with Dr. Davis W. 
Gregg, president of American College 
and winner of the John Newton Russell 
award conferred by NALU (standing at 
left), and Paul F. Clark, chairman of col- 
lege’s board of trustee, shown at right. 
Mr. Freeman discussed recommendations 
made in the Money and ‘Credit Commis- 
sion’s report. 

oe... 6 


Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., vice president 
and director of agencies for United 
States Life, presented the 1961 Interna- 
tional Quality Award certificate to Al- 
fredo Cohen, general agent in Guate- 
mala City. Mr, Cohen received his award 
during a visit to the New York home 
office following the company’s interna- 
tional regional conference held at Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamaica. 


ea 


Charles Bascom Peterson, Jr., former 
president of Texas Bank & Trust Co. 
of Dallas, has been elected chairman of 
the trust committee and a member of 
the executive committee of Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, it was an- 
nounced by Karl Hoblitzelle, chairman 
of the board, and James W. Aston, pres- 
ident, of Republic. Mr. Peterson’s elec- 
tion as head of Republic’s trust com- 
mittee occurred at a special called meet- 
ing of the bank’s board of directors. 
He assumed his duties: at Republic im- 
mediately following his election. 











Mr. Za puts boiler and machinery under same policy 
for motel or apartment!’ 


@... not just in same group, or same company, but the same 
policy, and at reduced rates! 

Z-A again leads in benefiting its Insuremen by benefit- 
ing their clients. 

Z-A Insuremen get more business from fewer calls with 
less paperwork because of progressive planning and under- 


writing. This is Insuremanship!* Want to be a Z-A Insure- 














man? Get in touch. We’ll respond! 


?Not yet available in all states 


® 


ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 

AMERICAN GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (affiliate) 

ZURICH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (affiliate) 


111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, Phone: 922-3124 


OFFICES IN: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Buffalo, 
Amsterdam, Orange, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Greens- 
boro, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham, Canton, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Jackson, Dallas, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Richmond. 


©1961 Zurich-American Insurance Companies *T™M 





RESOURCEFUL 


We in General Re are RESOURCEFUL, too, in adapting our reinsurance 


services to meet the changing needs of each client. 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American Market Dealing Exclusively In Reinsurance + All Fire, Casualty, Accident and Sickness, Bonding and Marine Lines 


Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET. KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
Home Office: ee eee Pa ype! Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
hate 1 Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 
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Life Insurance Selling 








Adverse Effects of “Stripping” Where Insurance 
is Sold “on Margin”—Robert E. Dineen 


Field Men Emphasize Importance of 
Retaining Permanent Insurance 
Replacement: a Legal Point of View — 
Chester L. Fisher, Jr. 

Life Insurance Company Income Tax Act 
of 1959 as Viewed in 1961—Henry F. Rood 
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Donald S. MacNaughton 
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Lillian G. Hogue 
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Mad Merry-go-round May Be Finished — 
John T. Bryden 
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Albert C. Simmonds, Jr. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD 1, MASSACHUSETTS © ORGANIZED 1851 


A NEW DAY FOR C.L.U. 


To the 7,000 C.L.U.s throughout the coun- 
try and the 12,250 men and women now en- 
rolled in C.L.U. study, the recent dedication 
of Huebner Hall represents the achievement 
of a cherished vision. 


Thirty years ago and more, the C.L.U. 
movement started as a concept in the minds 
of Dr. Huebner and those dedicated NALU 
leaders who saw the vision. 


Today the edifice in Bryn Mawr is tangible 
evidence that the American College of Life 





Underwriters and the professional body of 
C.L.U.s known as the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters are established 
and accepted at last by the public and the 
great body of life underwriters. A vivid 
demonstration of the power of an idea whose 
time has come! 


It will be no less important from today on 
to encourage the new men in our business to 
undertake C.L.U. study. But of even greater 
importance, those of us who are C.L.U.s re- 
alize that C.L.U. is only the beginning. To 
live up to our own ideals, we must continually 
grow — and to help us, our American Society 
publishes the C.L.U. Journal and Query, and 
provides the C.L.U. Institutes. Other plans 
are under way to increase and improve our 
continuing education. | bespeak our contin- 
ued enthusiastic participation both as indi- 
viduals and as Chapters in the C.L.U. pro- 
gram. 


Jrbad lath 


General Agent, Syracuse 
President, 

C.L.U. Association of the 
Massachusetts Mutual 
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We re out for your 


“GROUP LIFE (10 lives and up) 
“WHOLESALE (wd iives) 
“ASSOCEATION 





The Harold DeMian Agency is fully equipped to help you in any phase of 
the above activities. If you have a problem of this kind, don’t struggle with it 
—call us. 


* 
Check our low rates on all plans — *Dividends based on experience. 
oJ 


Top Ist year commissions on all plans — Lifetime renewals — Payable as long 


as you’re in the business and you service the case. 
plus 


Free Group Life Insurance up to $10,000 on your life — if you qualify. 





HAROLD DeMIAN AGENCY 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE .COMPANY 


HAROLD DeMIAN, General Agent DAVID DeMIAN 
10 East 43rd Street Group Supervisor 
New York 17, N. Y. le. 
MUrray Hill 7-5632 SID REGEN 


Office Manager 
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THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN, General Agent 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


This message is dedicated to the many brokers whom 


we have been privileged to serve for many years. 


We pledge a continuance of our best efforts to satisfy 
the Life, Group and Pension needs* of your clients. 


| 


107 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


WHitehall 4-5926 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT: 


Martin P. Mannion Lee F. Briggs 


*PENSION & WELFARE CONSULTANTS, INC. 
‘Arthur L. Sullivan, President 
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In New York...for RANNI service 
and Manhattan Life’s 


Progressive, Personalized 
Underwriting to 1,000% Mortality 





D-i-al MUrray Hill 7-8750 








Whatever your problem may be, you'll find 
RANNI EXPERIENCE (since 1922) and Man- 
hattan Life’s Underwriting to 1,0007 Mortality 
mighty helpful . . . 


and ask 
for | 


Charles McKeone, 
General Manager 





or 


William C. Ranni, 


Production Manager 





Or 


JAMES G. RANNI 
Life Member Million Dollar Round Table 


if it's a 
Group Life case 


William R. Mearns, 
Manager, Group Dept. 


e% &@& ® 
James G. Rann Organization 
Oldest Manhattan Life Agency — 33 Years of “Know How” 


551 FIFTH AVENUE—36th Floor—New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-8750 
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SOME CROWN LIFE FACTS: 





Connecticut, Rhode Island and 


Western Massachusetts Agency, started: 1956 


Total Agency Business, Mid 1961: $52,000,000 


Total Agency Premium Account. 


Mid 1961: over $ 1,000,000 


There is a reason for Crown’s tremendous growth in the entire 
Southern New England area. Why not give us a call and we would 
be happy to tell you about Crown’s complete services and com- 
petitive Portfolio offered through an integrated Agency organi- 


zation, staffed to provide service second to none. 


CTY, 


ELLIE M. GOLDSTEIN, INC. 
Managing Agents for Connadltonl, Rhode Island and Whstern Massachusetts 


962 ASYLUM AVENUE 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 
JA 7-9203 


DIRECT WIRE SERVICE TO HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITING 
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THE COMPANY 





IMC general agents and 
producers earn an additional 
plus. These men are not 
just representatives of the 
company, THEY ARE 

PART OF THE 

COMPANY. You too can 
qualify for our unusual 

profit plus plan. Write 
President John Weaver 
today to learn how you can 
become a General Agent and 
realize these added rewards. 


| ' Why is Illinois Mid-Continent 
attracting many of the top general agents 
in America? They'll tell you that IMC 
\ { shares the outlook of the man in 
the field, minimizes his problems, offers 
recognition, rewards and more. 


e New, competitive policies based on the 
1958 C.S.0. mortality table... plus! 


¢ Top Agency commission contracts . . . plus! 
¢ Effective new sales tools . . . plus! 
e Liberal underwriting. 





737 N. MICHIGAN AVE. - 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. - 
WHITEHALL 4-0348 
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When trouble rained in 1960, The Travelers provided a continent-wide canopy of 
protection. Every working day an average of more than $3,200,000 was delivered . 
to families and businesses to restore a way of life or rebuild property. 

That the year’s claims—one every nine seconds—were handled smoothly, intelli- 
gently and quickly, is of particular interest and satisfaction to Travelers agents, 
for it is The Travelers claim philosophy that buoys their enthusiasm and confidence. 
The attitude and tradition of Travelers career claim men are founded on a Company 
philosophy that avoids unnecessary technicalities, embraces common sense and 
speeds every penny a claimant is entitled to, with courtesy and dispatch. 

This philosophy has established a solid reputation that helps retain business and build 
business for The Travelers and Travelers agents. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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David Marks, Jr., CLU, New York General Agent (left) receives our President's Trophy from New England Life President O. Kelley Anderson. 


The ‘‘Story”’ Behind the ‘‘Picture”’ 


The 82 full-time producers of our agency were thrilled to see the picture above displayed 
in The Eastern Underwriter recently. It marked the second time in three years that we have 
achieved New England Mutual Life’s highest production honor — the coveted President’s 
Trophy. It was not because ours was the BIGGEST agency of the company in 1960 BUT 
because of all around excellence of performance and especially in developing newer agents. 


We have long recognized the importance of selection, training and supervision 
of new manpower and many of our career underwriters had no previous insurance 
experience before joining us. Among them today are 26 Million Dollar Round Table 
a. members. 


ete 


We have stated before that records are made to be broken. Our 1960 paid-for total of al- 
most $54 million of Ordinary business, gratifying as it was at the time, may be surpassed this 
year. As of September 1 our paid-for score was over $35 million with four productive months 
of selling to go in 1961. 


DAVID MARKS, Jr. C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mil LF Eke oer 


Teg COMPANY THAT POUNDED MUTUAL, LIFE INSURANCE IM AMERICA—1838 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: ClIrcle 5-2300 
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CHickering 4-8330 


BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER JOHN H. ERDMAN 


General Agent {ssistant General Agent 


LIFE ¢« NON-CAN. A. H. «© GROUP. «+ WHOLESALE + PENSIONS 
INCOME DISABILITY « HOSPITALIZATION «+ D.B.L. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Binghamton, N. Y¥ 








T IS THE BELIEF of the life insurance indus- 
try that the outstanding brochure printed in 
1960 on the advisability of policyholders re- 
taining their existing insurance covering funda- 
mental needs of the individual, the family and 
business concerns instead of substituting some other 
type of investment was that prepared by Walter 
Klem, senior vice president and chief actuary of 
Equitable Society. And that honor for 1961 is 
voted for Robert E. Dineen, vice president of 
Northwestern Mutual Life and former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, New York State. His bro- 
chure, bearing the title “Margin. Insurance. The 
Other Side of the Story,” explains why there are 
serious consequences when existing permanent pol- 
icies with cash values are replaced with a new 
contract bought “‘on margin.” 


Brochure Epitomized 


Those consequences are epitomized by Mr. 
Dineen as follows: 

Increasing costs coupled with decreasing death 
benefits and increasing indebtedness at older ages. 

Limited “conversion” right (original age only). 

Loan interest is not waived under the Waiver of 
Premium provision. 

Loss of permanent insurance features such as 
availability of (a) policy loans, (b) cash values, life 
annuity, reduced paid-up or extended term upon 
surrender, (c) automatic premium loan. 

Usual disadvantages of replacement such as (a) 
duplication of acquisition costs, (b) higher pre- 
mium because of older age, (c) less favorable op- 
tion rates, (d) rerunning of suicide and incon- 
testability clauses. 

Possibility of future unfavorable tax treatment. 

Problem of repaying loan particularly at older 
ages when income may be declining. 

General unsuitability of term insurance—or its 
equivalent “margin insurance’ —to meet long range 
needs. 


Aided in Preparing Brochure 


In preparation of his brochure Mr. Dineen had 
assistance of these home office representatives of 
the company: 

Robert W. Ninneman, whcse post in the com- 
pany is that of Mr. Dineen’s assistant; W. C. 
McCarter, associate actuary and W. N. Snell, 
assistant actuary; F. P. Price, Jr., and D. K. Mundt, 
assistant counsel; Harold Baird, superintendent of 
agencies; George C. Koester, manager of methods 
and procedures; and Armando Leighton, member 
of art unit. 

Copies of “Margin Insurance” brochure have 
been requested by a large number of State Insur- 
ance Departments, libraries, universities and busi- 
ness schools, home offices of insurance companies 
and members of their field forces. Also, thousands 
of copies have been sent to the Northwestern field. 

Some extracts from “Margin Insurance” are 
presented here by THE GoLp Book. 

—C. A. 


‘ehe Adverse Gffects of “Stripping” 





“Where YJnsurance Js Sold 
“On Margin” 


By Rosert E. DingENn 


Vice President, Northwestern Mutual Life 


gram is designed to meet two contingen- 

cies: dying too soon and living too long. 
We don’t want our agents selling people programs 
that meet only half of the need, programs that 
look good only if they die too soon and which 
look bad if they live too long. When the policy- 
holder reaches his declining years, the agent who 
supplied half the need may be dead and gone. But 
the Northwestern will still be here to witness the 
disappointments built into that transaction many 
years before. If the sale can’t be made on the 
proper basis, we would prefer that it not be made 
at all. 


What would be your reply, for example, if the 
broker tried to sell you $100,000 of term insur- 
ance as an answer to your long term life insurance 
needs? You would turn down the proposal. If 
you are like most men, you would want (a) ade- 
quate protection in your later years at reasonable 
cost; (b) insurance to provide “liquidity” in your 
state; and (c) a guaranteed fund to permit con- 
version of your insurance into paid up insurance 
or an annuity when you retire. Whatever your 
long term needs, you know they cannot be achieved 
with term insurance. 


So we say to you as we have said to others: if 
you need more insurance, keep what you have and 
add to it. Don’t replace good, existing insurance. 
Don’t get new insurance by surrendering existing 
insurance or by systematically stripping the cash 
values from your present insurance or from any 
additional insurance you might purchase. The re- 
serves on your life insurance policies, accumulated 
en an orderly basis over the years, hold within 
them the promise of freedom from financial worry 
and security for you and your family. 


A WELL-BALANCED life insurance pro- 


I. LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


Insurance policies covering human lives fall into 
two broad classifications: (1) “term” insurance 
which covers a temporary period; and (2) “per- 
manent” insurance which covers a whole lifetime. 


Term Insurance 

Term insurance is much like the fire insurance 
on your house; if the event insured against—the 
chance of fire or death, as the case may be—does 
not occur during the term of the policy, the policy 
has no remaining value when the term has expired. 
However, there is one substantial difference, the 
fire insurance policy can usually be renewed at the 
same premium because the chance of fire is sub- 
stantially the same from year to year. It is never 
certain that a fire will occur. On the other 
hand, it is certain that death will occur; only the 
date of death is unpredictable. Since the chance 
of death increases from year to year as one grows 
older, the premium for a one year renewable term 
insurance policy increases yearly. 

Natural Premium Plan 

Actually, the premium charged for one year 
renewable term insurance is the same as the death 
rate which is to be expected at that particular age 
(plus a provision for expenses and contingencies). 
This is why yearly renewable term insurance is 
sometimes called the “natural premium” plan. 

The high cost of term insurance at older ages 
is why most group life insurance programs—which 
are basically composed of term insurance—either 
terminate or grade off sharply at age 65. 

Level Premium Insurance 

To meet the objection of the constantly increas- 
ing premium inherent in term insurance, level pre- 
mium insurance was developed. 

Level premium insurance provides protection for 
the whole of a lifetime at a premium guaranteed 
never to increase. It is a combination of two essen- 
tials: (1) term insurance, and (2) reserves, which 
are the basis for cash values. 

The reserve is a steadily increasing fund which 
becomes larger as the risk of death increases. The 
reserve serves a dual purpose: (1) as it increases 
each year, it reduces the amount at risk—the term 
element in the policy; (2) the interest earned on 
the reserve is used to pay a part of the cost of 
the term insurance element of the policy. This 
interest is not taxed to you unless you surrender 
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the policy (or if it is on an endowment 
plan and matures) and the proceeds 
amount to more than you have paid in 
under the policy. This so-called tax- 
free “inside build-up” is one of the great 
advantages of permanent insurance. For 
example, if the difference in premiums 
between temporary term insurance and 
permanent insurance were invested in an 
outside fund, to equi al the guaranteed re- 
turn at age 65 under a life insurance policy 
issued at age 35, the outside fund would 
have to earn 5.17% after taxes. For an 
individual in the 30% bracket, this requires 
a before tax return of 7.4%. When the 
issue age is 55, the corresponding rates are 
7.85% after taxes and 11.2% before taxes. 
(From an article by Leland J. Kalmbach, 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Best’s Insurance News, Life Edition, No- 
vember, 1960.) 
“Stripping” 


The margin proposal made to you con- 
templates borrowing tthe cash values out 
of the policy each year. This is called 
“stripping.” The effect is to leave only 
the decreasing term insurance, or pro- 
tection element in the policy. 

Although margin linsurance is em- 
bodied in what is a permanent form of 
insurance, it thas practically all of the 
objectionable features of term insurance 
plus some disadvantages that term in- 
surance does not have. 


ll. THE DRAWBACKS OF 
MARGIN INSURANCE 


What are tthe drawbacks of this meth- 
od of purchasing insurance? There are 
several : 

A. Increasing Yearly Cost. The pro- 
posal which has been made to you is 
based on the fact that each premium you 
pay on a whole life policy is divided into 
three portions: (1) part of it purchases 
protection for the current year, (2) part 
is used to increase the reserve, and (3) 
part is the “loading,” or expense charge. 
After a few years there is a sizeable 
yearly increase in the cash value of the 
policy and under the proposal this in- 
crease in the cash value is the amount 
you borrow each year. (Consequently, 
your loan increases as the cash value in- 
creases—and as the loan gets larger your 
interest payments get larger. 

By contrast, if the cash values are not 
borrowed from the policy, the annual 
net payments decrease year by year. 

The question that must be asked, then, 
is: do you want your payments to be in- 
creasing as you get older, or would you 
prefer to have them smaller 

Under the “margin’ plan the main 
expense in later years is interest on the 
loan. Because of this, the purchaser 
frequently overlooks the fact that he is 
still paying “premiums” on his life insur- 
ance policy, albeit through a roundabout 
method. 

The payment of the premium each 
time it comes due is still the only way 
life insurance can be purchased. It is 
the premium—not the loan interest— 
which provides protection, increases the 

cash value which the margin purchaser 
borrows, and forms the basis for the 
agent’s commission. 


B. Buying Insurance on “Margin” 


As an illustration, the XYZ com- 
pany will loan you 95% of the cash value 
each year. The remaining 5% is retained 
to protect the company in the event you 
do not, or cannot, pay ‘the annual inter- 
est charge. Thus, you operate under 
what is, in effect, a “margin” of 5% 
commencing at the beginning of the year 
and decreasing to zero at the end of the 
year. 

Let’s go back into history a little. 
Before 1929 buying stocks on margin 
was common practice. The brokers fixed 
the margins which ranged from 5% to 
10%. In 1929 brokers’ loans aggregated 
approximately 8% billion dollars. Then 
came the crash. Thousands of investors 
were ruined financially. The govern- 
ment then intervened ‘to protect in- 
vestors and the economy. The power to 
fix margins was lodged in the Federal 
Reserve Board. Margin requirements 
were increased sharply and in the last 





fifteen years have ranged from 50% to 
100%. In 1960 the range was between 
70% and 90%. 

Before 1929 most mortgage loans were 
on either a 50% or 66%4% basis. In most 
mortgages at that.time the borrower had 
a substantial “margin” or equity. There 
was no provision in these mortgages for 
systematic repayment of the debt— 
amortization. After the crash, in which 
large numbers lost their homes and 
farms, the government again intervened. 

The National Housing Act, insuring 
niortgage loans, required orderly amor- 
tization of loans over a fixed period of 
years. Similar provisions were incorpo- 
rated in the Veterans Emergency Hous- 
ing Act of 1946 and the National De- 
fense Housing Act. Mortgage lendors 
adopted the same requirements and so 
did finance companies, credit unions, 
banks, etc. 


Thus, history shows the perils of (1) 
borrowing upon scanty margins; (2) 
borrowing under plans which do not 
provide for systematic repayment of the 
debt; or (3) attempting to meet long 
range life insurance needs with term 
insurance—the “natural premium” plan. 

Before the 1929 crash, the practice of 
selling life insurance on margin was not 
widely used. As a consequence, many 
people were able to use the cash values 
they had systematically accumulated to 
weather the financial storms surrounding 
them. 


Should History Be Ignored? 


Three measures that failed, or proved 
to be unworkable, in the securities, mort- 
gage and life insurance fields are now 
being advocated for your life insurance 
program. You are being urged to aban- 
don the feature which has given level 
premium life insurance its stability and 
greatest strength—the systematic accu- 
mulation of cash reserves by the policy- 
holder year by year. 

It is no answer to say that cash values 
are guaranteed, whereas stock prices and 
real estate prices are not. This over- 
looks much broader considerations: the 
difference between nominal ownership 
and substantial ownership of property, 
the difference between equity and debt. 

The argument is made that by bor- 
rowing the premium and getting a tax 
deduction on the loan, you can buy your 
insurance at half price—or buy twice as 
much insurance for the same price. If 
this is true for life insurance, it should 
be equally true for the purchase of se- 
curities or real estate. 

It is significant that no responsible 
segment ‘in the securities business has 
urged a return to the days of the 10% 
margin, even though under such a mar- 
gin the investor could “buy” ten times 
as much stock, and the broker could 
make ten times as much on commissions. 

Nor has anyone seriously advocated 
the abolition of the amortization re- 
quirements on real estate mortgages, or 
developed a plan under which a home 
owner could borrow the increase in 
equity following each installment pay- 
ment on his mortgage. Under such a 


CONVENTIONAL PLAN 
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ROBERT E. DINEEN 


scheme a buyer could purchase more 
expensive property, receive a larger tax 
deduction because of his higher interest 
payments and the real estate broker 
could make a larger commission. 

The reason these moves are not advo- 
cated is simple: these people learned 
their lesson the hard way. 


C. Problem of Repaying the Loan 


Many young men are encouraged to 
purchase insurance under this plan on 
the theory that the cash values can be 
restored in later years. They have found, 
to their chagrin, that as their income in- 
creases, their taxes increase, and the 
disadvantage of restoring the borrowed 
money with after tax dollars more than 
offsets the claimed earlier advantages 
of the plan. 

The plan presents problems for the 
older man, too. He may have a high tax 
bracket now because of high earnings. 
But, if he is a doctor or a dentist, for 
example, his earnings may reach their 
peak in the fifties. As a consequence, 
when his earnings start to go down, he 
is less able to repay the indebtedness. 


Usually, there just isn’t any “best” time 
to pay off the loan. 
D. Limited “Conversion” Right 
The Northwestern Mutual issues a 


great deal of term insurance for tempo- 

rary protection needs. We give the buy- 
er the option to convert it to permanent 
insurance within a limited period of time, 
such as five or ten years. We offer two 
types of conversion: 

(1) At the age of the buyer at the time 
of conversion; this is called “attained age” 
conversion, 

(2) At the buyer's age at the time the 
original policy w was purchased ; this is called 

“original age” conversion. 

In order to convert back to original 
age—and thereby get the advantage of 
the lower premium rate for a younger 
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age—the buyer must pay in the monies 
which would have been accumulated had 
he purchased permanent insurance in the 
first instance. 


The buyers of margin insurance must 
do the same thing if they expect to 
transform it into permanent insurance. 


In this respect the margin buyer is at 
a marked disadvantage compared with 
the term buyer. The latter has a con- 
tractual right to convert at his attained 
age without restoring any cash values. He 
can start off fresh, though he must pay 
a higher premium because of his older 
age. The margin buyer has no such 
choice. For example, if at age 45—after 
ten years of borrowing—he wants to 
stop paying interest and start building 
cash values, he must pay off the accumu- 
lated debt. That is the price he must 
pay if he wants an unencumbered Policy. 
In many cases, due to changes in cir- 
cumstances, the buyer simply can’t meet 
this requirement—and when he has lost 
his insurability, the consequences can be 
very serious. 


E. You Lose the Advantage of 


Permanent Insurance 


Possibly the most important consider- 
ation is “what are you getting for the 
money you pay?” You are well aware 
from making payments on the mortgage 
on your home, that the part of the pay- 
ment that really counts is the part that 
reduces the principal. Sure—the interest 
payments are deductible—if, for example, 
you are in the 34% bracket every dollar 
of interest costs only 66¢. But even so, 
that 66¢ is money which is gone, irre- 
trievably. The same thing is true of the 
interest payments on a policy loan when 
you borrow the reserves out of your 
policy. Remember this; regardless of 
your tax bracket, imterest payments cosi 
real dollars. Even though deductible, in- 
terest payments add to the cost of any- 
thing bought on a “financed” plan—a 
home via a mortgage; an automobile via 
“easy payments” ; or life insurance via 
the margin plan. Under none of these 
does a payment of interest increase your 
equity. 

Therefore, in comparing the cost of 
insurance under the recent proposal, and 
under a conventional plan, you should 
consider not only your yearly cost, but 
all the things you get in return. 

If you purchase a policy on the con- 
ventional plan, and apply the dividends 
to the payment of premiums, the cumu- 
lative payments—the total of payments 
made up to any given time—increase as 
shown in Exhibit II. 

On the other hand if you purchase a 
policy in which the cash values are sys- 
tematically stripped from the policy, 
your cumulative annual outlay runs as 
shown in Exihibit IT. 

When these two curves are combined, 
the “difference” in cumulative net pay- 
ments under the margin plan looks like 
Exhibit III. 

The broker calls this difference in 
annual outlay—represented by the ellip- 
tical area in the graph—a “saving.” How- 
ever, a major part of this “saving” comes 
from comparing unlikes—whole life in- 
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EXHIBIT III 


surance versus what is essentially term 
insurance, 

As you can see from the graph, the 
cumulative “savings” under ithe margin 
plan reach their maximum at age 55, at 
which ‘time the cumulative difference 
emounts to $19,030. At first blush, that 
looks pretty good. ‘But this apparent ad- 
vantage begins to gradually fall away 
and disappears entirely by age 75, Fur- 
thermore, as we shall show later, the 
death benefit under the margin plan 
diminishes sharply at the older -ages, 
whereas, the death benefit under the 
conventional plan remains constant. 

The size of the “saving’—shown in 
the ellipse—can be greater or smaller, 
depending upon what the buyer does. 
For example, if he immediately deposits 
in a savings account the difference in 
payments between the two plans—and 
keeps the money in the account—interest 
will swell the ‘total. If he makes a for- 
tunate investment in the market with 
the money—and takes the profit when ft 
is available—he can increase the size of 
the ellipse. On the other hand, if he 
spends the money and makes poor in- 
vestments, he may lose the savings. Also, 
the size of the ellipse can be varied by 
tax factors, which are discussed later. 

Because of all these variations, we 
have followed the accepted method in 
the life insurance industry in not at- 
tempting to illustrate theoretical interest 
on hypothetical investments. 

But money systematically paid under 
the conventional plan earns compound 
interest at a guaranteed rate and the 
safety of the principal thus accumulated 
is guaranteed by the company. Under 
such a program, the payment curve and 
the increase in cash values look like 
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You will notice in the elliptical portion 
that the net payment advantage starts re- 
ducing at age 56. You ask: Why? Ex- 
hibit VI provides the answer—and it isn’t 
good. At age 56, the net payments under 
the margin plan exceed the net payments 
under the conventional plan for the first 
time. Every year thereafter, the margin 
payments continue to increase—while the 
conventional payments continue to decrease. 
This is only part of the bad news. 

From this point forward, the buyer is 
paying more for term insurance with no 
cash values than he would pay for perma- 
nent insurance with full cash values! Un- 
der the margin plan, the cash payment is 
an outright expense, with no return except 
temporary coverage! Under the conven- 
tional plan, the buyer gets the coverage, 
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plus an increase in cash value which ex- 
ceeds the amount of the premium he paid! 
One of the arguments advanced in 
favor of the margin plan is that the 
“savings” in annual outlay can be in- 
vested in your own investment program 
where they will yield a higher return 
than the interest rate which must be 
paid to the company. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, this argument is based 
on two very debatable assumptions: 


(1) That you will systematically, set 
aside the entire “savings” in premiums 
and invest them immediately; and 

(2) That your net return—after (a) 
taxes, (b) commissions, (c) the cost of 
investment advice and (d) losses on 
speculative issues—will be higher than 
the net after tax cost of the borrowed 
money. 


Even assuming that capital gains 
might increase yields somewhat, recent 
dividend yields have been substantially 
less than the 5% interest rate charged 
on the policy loans of most companies. 


Use of Cash Values for 
Temporary Loans 


We all know there are occasions when 
temporary borrowing of insurance cash 
values is deemed advisable. The avail- 
ability of funds is one of the real values 
of the conventional plan. When the cash 
values are borrowed systematically to pur- 
chase the insurance, they are no longer 


available for other useful purposes. But, 
do you want to “fund” your investment 
program by systematically “wn ing” 


your life insurance program? Is it more 
important to own your investments and 
own your home than it is to own your life 
insurance ? 

A major part of the future security of 
you, your wife and children depends upon 
the strength and permanence of your insur- 
ance program. The family man who builds 
his entire life insurance program on a 


EXHIBIT IV 


margin plan says, in effect, to his wife and 
children, “I have ‘hocked’ every penny of 
my life insurance.” 

Life insurance bought on the conven- 
tional plan provides a reservoir of ready 
cash available for any emergency. Many 
margin buyers operate on the theory 
that they will never need this safeguard. 
Because of other resources, some may 
not need it. But in a high percentage 
of the margin cases we have seen, the 
buyer’s financial program is markedly 
out of balance with a high percentage 
of assets invested in business, securities 
or a home, with wholly inadequate cash 
reserves. Some people regard securities 
as a liquid asset, but many times se- 
curities which show a gain should not 
be sold for tax reasons, and others 
should not be sold ‘because the sale will 
produce a loss. 

We want to emphasize that this is not 
an argument against linvesting in equities 
or in mutual funds. A balanced personal 
program should contain other good in- 
vestments as well as life insurance. 
However, trust companies and invest- 
ment counselors invariably advocate 
some sort of “balance” between fixed 
dollars and equity dollars in any invest- 
ment portfolio. Few people exposed to 
the margin proposal have enough cash 
values fin life insurance to represent an 
adequate proportion of their estate’s 
assets in fixed dollars. We feel strongly 
that in terms of priorities a sound debt- 
free life insurance program should be es- 
tablished (first. 


Effect of Waiver of Premium Provision 
on Loans Made Under Margin Plan 


The waiver of premium provision is a 
valuable feature which may be added to 
most policies at small additional cost. 
This benefit provides that payment of all 
premiums is waived during a period of 
total and permanent disability of the 
insured. Cash values increase yearly and 
dividends are paid just as though the 
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premium was still being paid. 

But under the margin plan, loan interest 
is not waived during periods of total dis- 
ability. Therefore, the waiver of pre- 
mium benefit furnishes little comfort to 
the disabled margin buyer who has to 
pay sizable amounts of interest on his 
loan each year. 


An Anomaly 


Many successful investors need and 
use whole life insurance to provide 
liquidity in their estates for tax pur- 
poses. The men who have been unsuc- 
cessful investors also need life insurance, 
but obviously for quite another reason. 
The successful investors will be too in- 
telligent to pay excessive “term” pre- 
miums under the margin plan in their 
later years; the unsuccessful ones won't 
be able to afford them. Thus, no matter 
which way the wheels of financial fate 
turn, permanent, unencumbered life in- 
surance will be needed by any prudent 
man, who is unwilling to gamble—against 
the odds—that he will die early in the 
game. 

F. Lose Advantages of Permanent 
Insurance When Payment of Premiums 
Ceases 


Finally, what do you have to show 
for your payments if you decide to quit 
paying premiums? Under the conven- 
tional plan there are five possibilities: 

(1) Surrender the policy and withdraw 
the cash values; 

(2) Elect paid up insurance of a re- 
duced amount; 

(3) Withdraw the cash values in the 
form of an annuity; 

(4) Buy extended term insurance; 

(5) Elect automatic premium loan. 


Cash Values 


Under the margin plan on a net payment 
basis, you borrow the cash values from 
the policy each year. Hence, there is noth- 
ing left tf you quit making payments. 


Paid Up Life Insurance 


Every whole life insurance policy pro- 
vides an option to stop paying premiums 
and receive paid up insurance of a re- 
duced amount. However, this option can 
be exercised only if the policy has un- 
encumbered cash values. Many policy- 
holders in their later years like to either 
reduce or stop premium payments and 
convert the policy into paid up life in- 
surance. Thus, they will have life in- 
surance protection as long as they live 
and are freed from the necessity of pay- 
ing further premiums. 

An extra bonus: Paid up insurance 
earns dividends of its own. Many older 
people like to take these in cash, for 
they are tax free. These dividends can 
be substantial. For example, at the end 
of the year in which the insured attains 

age 65, he can stop paying premiums 
and have $74,600 of paid up insurance. 
The first “paid up” dividend would 
amount to approximately $700 

Annuity 

Every whole life insurance policy con- 
tains an option for a life annuity. In 
order to utilize it, this option must be 
funded. This takes dollars. In case of 
death the policy proceeds can be used 
to fund an annuity for your widow. In 
case you live, and want the annuity as 
an additional safeguard for your old 
age, it can be funded by the cash values 
under the policy. This is a so-called “liv- 
ing benefit” under a life insurance con- 
tract. 

Thus, by providing an annuity, life in- 
surance can help finance your retirement. 
It can supplement social security bene- 
fits or those provided by an employes’ 
retirement plan. But if you have stripped 
all of the cash values out of your policy 
by systematic borrowing, there is noth- 
ing left to fund the annuity. Life in- 
surance is no different than anything 
else; you can’t have your cake and eat 
it, too. Taxes saved years ago—when 
your income was high and you could 
afford to pay them—won’t help, if the 
—_ of the savings are no longer avail- 
able. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Advice of Field Men: “Don’t Sacrifice Cash Values”’ 


THE GOLD BOOK has asked a number of successful men in insurance 
marketing, some of whom have had long experience in the business, for their 
views on the importance of maintaining policies which build up cash values. 
Their observation is largely based on what has happened to their own policy- 
holders. Each of them has witnessed cases where the fundamental protection 
of the insured and members of his family and the cash value of the insurance 
have proved a fortunate investment while there have been some unhappy 
cases where replacement of this insurance by another type of investment has 
not been a profitable transaction although appearing more glamorous at the 


start. 


A Guaranteed Income Monopoly 


By A. G. “Lapp” ALEXANDER, JR., 
Southwestern Life, Shreveport, La. 


Provriamming offers the greatest liver 
age available to life insurance sales 
men today, for it spotlights the monopoly 
that life insurance men have on guaran 
teed income There are few th ngs of 
which we can be certain, but we know 
very definitely that any family unit, if it 


is to remain a family unit, must have 
cuaranteed income ~~ the only con 
ceivable way availa today for a man 


is through life 
proceeds properly arr anged 
In my opinion, programming spotlig 
this feature of our product 


to guarantee this 
insurance 


income 





One of the best sales I have ever made 
happened to be my first death claim 
My company bought the paper on this 
particular prospect’s home and I re- 
ceived word of this. I called on him, 
thinking he might be in the market for 
some mortgage life insurance. He was 
very receptive to the idea and was agrec- 
able to applying for $25,000 of decreasing 
Term life insurance protection. Th« 
company rated the man Table D, which 
more than doubled the Term premium 

At my manager’s suggestion I ordered 
an optional policy oi Ordinary Life 
for $25,000 and decided to “go for broke ed 
The reason the policy was rated was that 
the young man was too heavy for his 
height. Upon informing him of the out- 
come and the fact that I had ordered 
out Whole Life, he simply refused to 
talk about it. 

Feeling that everything was probably 
lost, I supposed I shocked him when I 
told him in the company’s eyes he was 
not 43 years old, but approximately 56, 
for he was paying the same premium the 
company would quote a man age 56, on 
the standard basis. This he didn’t like, 
but he did begin to listen, and after two 
hours of heated discussion he agreed that 
if I could convince his wife, he would 
consent. 

I went to his home that night and was 
received very cooly, for I represented 
someone who was there to take $1,000 a 
year from the family budget. The pros- 
pect had a wife who was not in good 
health and three children. The inter- 
view started at 8:00 p.m. and at 12:30, 
when his wife left the room, she told 
her husband he could do what ever he 
wanted 

I asked immediately, with quivering 
voice, how he wanted to pay it and he 
said quarterly, giving me a check. Dur- 





A. G 


ALEXANDER, JR 


ing the next eight months, every time I 
saw this policyholder, he asked when we 
were going to reduce the premium and | 
told him, “when you reduce your weight.” 
Eight months after the policy was writ- 
ten I received word that he had died of 
a heart attack. 

When I delivered the proceeds check, 
I understood why an agent is told that 
he is not in the business, really, until he 
has his first death claim. This experi- 
ence gave me impetus which is yet to 
die 

Another case I had involved a young 
doctor who had agreed to $50,000 ot 
Ordinary life insurance, had given me 
settlement and was to see the doctor 
in the very near future. He called the 
oe he was supposed to be examined and 
told me he thought he had found a bet- 
ter deal. I said I would like very much 
for us to get together and discuss the 
matter. He made an appointment for 
that night. 

I met with him that night and for four 
succeeding nights, calling in a general 
agent with a third company for his 
opinion. Eventually the case was writ- 
ten, but before I had time to deliver it 
the man’s father passed away. Upon the 
doctor’s return, I got in touch with him, 
and he told me what a terrible tax he 
had to pay on his father’s estate. I 
mentioned to him that if he had a prob- 
lem now, wouldn’t the problem be as 
great at his mother’s death ? 


Emergencies Met; 
Opportunities Realized 


By ApaM RosENTHAL 
General Agent, General American Life, St. Louis 





ADAM 


ROSENTHAL 


The phrase “cash value life insurance” 
has had real meaning for individuals, for 
families, and for business whenever 
cash has been needed for emergencies 
or opportunities. 

Daring the depression of the 
saw policy cash and loan values 
putting food on the tables of 
and meeting the payroll of 
when stocks, savings, loan 
and real estate values were “depressed” 
and “frozen.” But cash value life insur- 
ance in times of prosperity or depression 


"0s I 
at work 
families 

business, 

certificates 





The idea hit him squarely between the 
eyes, and we subsequently applied for 
$50,000 of Whole Life on his mother, 
age 70, which was issued standard. Since 
that time I have written an additional 
$150,000 on the doctor’s life plus $25,000 
on his wife. I think tenacity was respon- 
sible for this business for at one time 
during the competition, I became very 
discouraged and almost gave up. 

In the last two years, I have been 
writing an increasing number of young 
interns and residents. Most of my pol- 
icyholders fall in the income brackets of 
$7,500 and up. 

If an agent will sell the 
contract available to his policyholders 
and with it, fulfill a definite need which 
has been permanently established in the 
policyholder’s mind, I think the danger 
of lapse is very remote. Re alizing that 
a prospect can pick any one of a large 
number of life insurance companies and 
buy sound insurance, there is little chance 
of another agent disturbing a sound con- 
tract which has been sold to fulfill a 
need. Actuarially, there is simply no 
benefit to speak of, for a man to change 
any permanent type insurance from one 
company to another and often times there 
is considerable loss to the policyholder. 


very best 


“always” delivers cash when 
Here are a few examples: 


Helped Buy Home 


In 1953 John S., single, a young ex- 
ecutive employed by a large St. Louis 
corporation, bought a $20,000 Econo- 
master policy in anticipation of future 
protection needs and to accumulate some 
cash savings. During the past eight 
years he married and became a father. 
Recently, Mr. S. bought a home. His 
life insurance policy cash value helped 
provide the down payment. 

Ray R., upon returning from _ his 
Korean service, purchased cash value life 
insurance for '¢ same reasons that mo- 
tivated John S, He, too, has since mar- 
ried and has a family. Last month he had 
an opportunity to buy a small business. 
His life insurance cash values helped 
ora to do so. (Remember the story of 

Edgar M. Queeny who, many years ago, 
used his life insurance cash value to 
help him start what is now the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company ?) 

30b A., president of a substantial cor- 
poration, believes in cash value, key man 
insurance. Two months ago his company 
borrowed $23,000 of cash value, needed 
quickly for a down payment on the pur- 
chase of a building offered at a very at- 
tractive price. 


needed. 


Helped Musicians Pay Living Expenses 
Edward K. hard- 


assistant 


was a high-spirited, 
working young musician and 
concert master of a leading symphony 
orchestra. Although making more money 
than his standard of living required he 
had tried in various ways to save money 
but had accumulated little. His world 
being music and not finance, he needed 
the discipline of a regular savings pro- 
gram. A life insurance salesman helped 
him to see this, so he bought an endow- 
ment policy. Then came a time when the 
symphony orchestra with which he was 
associated was not playing in harmony, 
two factions clashed and Edward was 
on the side that lost. His resignation 
followed. 

Fortunately, Edward’s top reputation as 
a musician brought him a fine position 
in California. But a law of that state for- 
bids the employment of a musicia2 until 
he has lived there for six months. He 
had to have money. The cash values 
from his endowment policy enabled him 
to get along in the six months waiting 
period. Today he is professor of music 
at a leading university. His policy record 
card in our files shows a cash loan— 
partially repaid. The agent had told 
Mr. K. that an endowment policy pro- 
vides cash for an emergency or oppor- 
tunity. Mr. K. found this out when he 
had both at the same time. 

Mary B., as is the case with many 
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Rich or Poor, It’s 
Nice to Have Money 


By Donato L. SHEPHERD, CLU 
General Agent, Equitable of Iowa, 
New York City 


The usefulness of cash values in per- 
iwnanent life insurance has been amply 
demonstrated in the personal observa- 
tions of every life insurance man. 

We all know the necessity for dollar 
claims in personal finance. The glamour 
of quick growth from well chosen equity 
investments may be lacking in cash val- 
ues, But in its place is peace of mind 
from the ever availability of the guaran- 
teed cash value established by contract 
through double duty premium dollars. 
Premium dollars both protect the in- 
sured’s loved ones and establish the much 
needed collateral values for emergency 
needs. 

These values in our own clientele have 
furnished loans to open businesses, and 
have assisted in paying tuition and other 
college costs. I have seen cash values 
assigned to banks to support construc- 
tion loans when other resources were 
exhausted. As we all know, the cash 
values continue to help offset mortality 
charges and cover costs of protection 
even while they are being utilized to sup- 
port emergency needs. In most instances 
the values have been established through 
the gentle compulsion of premium not- 
ices when our insureds were not regu- 
larly and systematically utilizing ‘any 
other savings media. The actual yield 
earned by cash values after taxes com- 
pares most favorably with any other 
form of savings that is of equal quality, 
in liquidity and safety of principal. 

As we all know cash values are avail- 
able as dollar claims during the protec- 
tion period of the contract. They are 
“on demand” monies and are prime col- 
lateral on a non-callable basis. If they 
are not exhausted, or if they are re- 
placed in the event of their temporary 
use, they continue ‘to be available to the 
insured for annuity purposes under the 
options or as cash if the protection is no 
longer needed. We cannot over- -empha- 
size the value of annuity income which is 
impossible to outlive. Additionally, this 
type of income is completely free of 
management concern and risk of loss— 
tremendously important considerations 
as we age. For all of these reasons we 
conclude, “rich or poor it’s nice to have 
money—in cash values.” 





Agent’s Responsibility 
Grows as Economy Expands 


By LoweLL C. Camps 
General Agent, John Hancock, 
New York City 
In recent years the professional re- 
quirements of the life insurance agent 
have been notably increased as the needs 
of the buyer and the complexity of our 
economic forces have expanded. Today 
the life underwriter faces not only the 
traditional competition of spending for 
consumer goods, but the very strong 
competitive force which argues that, be- 
cause of inflation, permanent life insur- 
ance does not meet the test as the best 
all-around financial foundation for the 
American family. As a result, the life 
insurance agent of the ’60s faces a chal- 
lenging opportunity and a greater re- 
sponsibility to those whom he serves. 
He must be an expert in financial coun- 
selling. But he must also be dedicated 
to the principle that life insurance, which 
provides protection and reserves, is the 
safest investment in the future an in- 

dividual can make. 





widows, learned another advantage of 
cash value life insurance. When her 
husband died seven years after he had 
discontinued premium payments on his 
policy she received a check for the full 
face amount of the policy. Its cash value 
had provided “extended insurance” for 
9 years and 14 days. 


WILLIAM W. DAVIES 


Advantages of High Premium 


ATTILIO W. BEDONT 
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Policies 


By Attitio W. Bepont, CLU 


Richard F. Marlink Agency 


My advocacy and belief in high pre- 
mium life insurance stems principally 
from my early career in the business. 
In my first few years my prospecting 
was, of necessity, limited to coal mining 
communities. Our qualifications process 
was rather simple: if they had curtains 
in the windows, they were prospects. 
The substantial industrial ratings re- 
quired high premium insurance to mini- 
mize the rating per $1,000 since the 
redundant premium served to co-insure 
the risk. This, coupled with the com- 
parative ease of explaining an endow- 
ment contract as contrasted with a whole 
life policy, led quite naturally to a 
“chassis plan” presentation—if you live, 
if you die, or if you quit. 


The uncertain economic situation that 
prevailed with these prospects occasioned 
by a diminishing demand for coal and 
periodic strikes dramatically demon- 
strated the advantages and superiority 
of high premium life insurance supported 
by high non-forfeiture values. 


The passage of time brought about 
several transfers, more representative 
markets and, I hope, professional devel- 
opment. This, in turn, led to the develop- 
ment of specific need selling based upon 
obtaining set of facts evolved from con- 
ducting fact-finding interviews. Apply- 
ing my new total needs philosophy to 
the professional, business insurance and 
estate planning markets strengthened 
my belief in the unique advantages of 
cash value life insurance. 


The only change brought on by the 
Term craze of the past few years has 
been to re-define high premium life in- 
surance as form of whole life as com- 
pared to Term insurance. 


Meeting Emergencies 


Our mobile and shifting population and 
the great number of continuing changes 
in professional and business relationships 
create a constantly increasing need for 
service changes to existing programs 
which continually reaffirm the wisdom of 
selling insurance with mnon-forfeiture 
values. Every time I help a client use 
his cash values to meet emergencies, pay 
premiums, provide collateral values, take 
advantage of business opportunities, or 
ease over a business reverse, I am further 
strengthened in my conviction. 


The business has taught me the funda- 
mental truth that under the veneer, 
people follow established patterns, almost 
the same fears, hopes, dreams, aspira- 
tions. Again, with exceptions, progres- 
sive and successful people are invariably 
short of liquid assets readily convertible 





, Equitable Society, Cheyenne 


to cash under all circumstances. In this 
respect, there is no substitute for cash 
value life insurance. 

I’m convinced that prospects will buy 
the advantages of cash value insurance 
if they understand the difference. If 
they know that Term insurance covers 
only one limited need—that one in three 
chance of dying before age 65—they will 
prefer a plan that envisions helping 
provide the brighter aspects of life. 

Equitable Society released a remark- 
ably helpful booklet to its field force as a 
guide in comparing permanent insurance 
with Term insurance. One of the ex- 
amples illustrates that the “buy term— 
invest the difference” enthusiast whose 
top tax bracket is a relatively modest 
30% must earn 61%4% to 8%%, depend- 
ing on his age, to equal the tax-free 
accumulation in a whole life policy. 

I’m convinced that if a prospect is 
made aware of the fact that the cost of 
term insurance purchased separately is 
substantially higher than the charge 
made for the same protective element 
in a permanent policy, and if he realizes 
the tax free return he is obtaining on 
the investment portion of a whole life 
contract, his good judgment will prevail. 

In summary, people buy what they are 
sold. The answer appears to rest in 
educating the salesman. 


Cash Values Helped Air Men 
In Successful Investment 


By WILLIAM W. Davies, III 
Assistant General Agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles 


When I was in the field I sold some 
partnership insurance on two partners 
whose business consisted of sharpening 
drills for the aircraft industry. They 
were very successful and each purchased 
$45,000 of life insurance with dividends 
purchasing paid-up additions. Last Oc- 
tober these partners made maximum 
loans totaling $11,000 on these policies 
and made a down payment on a trailer 
park. Since that time they have sold 
that trailer park for 2% times their 
original purchase price. Having sold 
the trailer park they repaid the loans on 
their policies with part of the proceeds 
and used the excess to buy another 
trailer park. This is also going to be 
sold at a profit and they have lined up 
a third one. 

The thing that makes this case inter- 
esting is that after they had made the 
loans on these policies, some “buy term 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Adam Rosenthal 


Mr. Rosenthal is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and a 17 
year winner of the National Quality 
Award. He is a past president of the 
St. Louis Association and the Missouri 
Association of Life Underwriters and the 
St. Louis General Agents and Managers 
Association. 

In nine years of competition for Gen- 
eral American’s top award—the Presi- 
dent’s Cup—the Rosenthal Agency has 
been first six times and second three 
times. Three members of his agency have 
qualified for the MDRT and three are 
members of the Women Leaders Round 
Table. Adam and his brother, Elmer, 
were the first brothers in the state of 
Missouri to qualify for MDRT life 
membership. 





A. G. “Ladd” Alexander, Jr. 


Following graduation from ag Rg 
ern State College in Natchitoches, La., 
1950 with a degree in speech, Mr. cas. 
ander taught school for a year before 
entering the Marine Corps where he 
served during the Korean conflict. He 
joined Southwestern Life in April, 1956, 
after two years’ experience with another 
company. He has been a member of MD- 
RT for the past three years and last year 
won Southwestern Life’s Grand Chal- 
lenge Award; was named president of 
the Southwestern Life Club, the leader 
in premiums, individual sales and leader 
in volume of individual sales. 

Currently Mr, Alexander is serving as 
third vice president of the Shreveport 


Association of Life Underwriters, and 
recently passed Part I of the CLU 
course. 


Attilio W. Bedont, CLU 


Mr. Bedont is a past president of 
Southern Wyoming Life Underwriters 
Association, immediate past president of 
the State association and is also a mem- 
ber of Wyoming State Board of In- 
surance Agents examiners. He is a life 
member of Million Dollar Round Table 
and an Equitable Group Millionaire. He 
joined the Society in 1946 at Kemmerer, 
Wyo., and two years later was made a 
district manager at Rock Springs, Wyo. 
He became district manager in 1954 in 
Salt Lake City and in August, 1955 re- 
turned to Wyoming as an agent. 





William W. Davies, III, CLU 


Mr. Davies joined the Los Angeles 
Agency of Massachusetts Mutual im- 
mediately following his graduation from 
Stanford University in 1948. He received 
his CLU designation in 1951 and has 
been active in the Los Angeles Chapter 
of CLU in which he has served as a di- 
rector. He is a past president of the 
Los Angeles Supervisors Association and 
has also served as secretary and vice 
president of that organization. In 1958 
he was chairman of the annual Estate 
Planners Day hheld in cooperation with 
the U.C.L.A. School of Business Admin- 
istration. 
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REPLACEMENT: A Legal Point of View 


THE SUBJECT OF REPLACE- 
MENT of life insurance is currently 
receiving the close attention of com- 
panies, field representatives and 
surance supervisory officials. Of late, 
there has been an apparent increase 
in the number of abuses in this area 
resulting in many different proposals 
to curb such abuses. 

Under certain circumstances, the 
replacement of life insurance is un- 
lawful in all states and most provinces 
of Canada. Consequently, it may be 
timely to review this problem from a 
legal point of view. 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


The following is an extract from an 
opinion by the New York Superintendent 
of Insurance: 

“Section 60 of the law was enacted to 
prevent the unsettling of insurance al- 
ready written. If enforced, it * * * pro- 
tects the insured from the loss which in- 
evitably follows the lapsation of insur- 
ance in any reputable company. The 
only one who really gains by the process 
of shifting insurance of some years’ 
standing from one such company to 
another is the agent who is making 
his commission in the transaction. * * * 
If * * * an over-zealous agent who, 
driven by an ever-compelling desire to 
earn a commission, must argue and 
argue with him to change his insurance 
to the particular company he represents, 
then the least the Department can do to 
help maintain normal conditions in the 
insurance field is to insist in a very 
positive manner that nothing but the 
unadorned truth will be tolerated from 
such agents engaged in this so-called 
‘readjusting’ business.” 


The opinion, from which the above 
extract is taken, was dated July 8, 1909, 
over 50 years ago. While not every re- 
placement “inevitably” results in a loss 
to the policyholder, this language pre- 
sents a surprisingly accurate statement 
of the problem facing the life insurance 
business today. 


Three Recurrent Problems 


A replacement problem may come up 
in many different situations. However, 
these three appear to arise most fre- 
quently: 

1. An insured is persuaded to drop an 
existing life insurance policy and to 
take out a new life insurance policy in 
the same company. 

An insured is persuaded to drop an 
existing life insurance policy and to take 
out a new life insurance policy with an- 
other company. 

An insured is persuaded to take the 
full cash surrender value of one or more 
existing life insurance policies and to buy 
Term insurance, in the same or another 
company, and to “invest the difference.” 
In this connection, it is interesting to 


By Cuester L. Fisuer, JR., 


President, Association of Life Insurance Counsel, 


Third Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


note that the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the National As- 
sociation of Investment Companies have 
adopted a statement of guiding prin- 
ciples. One of these principles enjoins 
“negative selling” in cases where the de- 
struction and cancellation of existing 
values in life insurance is advocated as 
the basis of making a sale. 


Goal to Prevent Abuses 


Generally speaking, replacement of 
existing life insurance is not in the best 
interests of the policyholder. According- 
ly, the goal has been to devise methods 
and legal language which will effective- 
ly prevent abuses such as can and do 
occur in the replacement of life insur- 
ance. Except possibly for certain prov- 
inces in Canada, it cannot now be said 
that that goal has been effectively at- 
tained. Indeed, it can only be attained 
by the combined efforts of life insurance 
companies and their field forces, the 
several associations of life underwriters 
and of insurers, the state legislatures, 
and the state insurance supervisory of- 
ficials. 

In common parlance, 
usually denominated “twisting” and it 
is the practice of “twisting” which cer- 
tain laws and regulations were originally 
designed to prohibit. The laws of some 
states prohibit replacement by means of 
misrepresentation; other states prohibit 
replacement by misrepresentation or in- 
complete comparison. The principal prob- 
lem, however, is the difficulty of secur- 
ing probative evidence to enforce and 
to insure compliance with these state 
laws and regulations. 


replacement is 


Legislative History 


The legislatures of the various states 
have long recognized that replacement 
is usually inimical to the best interests 
of policyholders and that the life insur- 
ance business has an obligation to take 
appropriate action to see that it does not 
occur, except in those relatively rare in- 
stances where it may be considered to 
be of advantage to policyholders. This 
is evident from a brief review of the 
legislative history of the life insurance 
laws prohibiting unlawful replacement. 

In 1912 the Committee on Laws and 
Legislation of the National Convention 
(now the National Association) of In- 
surance Commissioners recommended to 
the Convention, for adoption in those 
states which did not at that time have 
laws adequately prohibiting such prac- 
tices, a model bill prohibiting rebating, 
discrimination, twisting and embezzele- 
ment. These recommendations were 
unanimously adopted. Section 2 of that 
bill provided: 

“Sec. 2.  Misrepresentation and 
Twisting—No insurance company or 
any officer, director, agent, broker or 
solicitor thereof shall issue, circulate 
or use or cause or permit to be issued, 
circulated or used, any estimate, 
statement or circular misrepresenting 
the terms of any policy issued or to 
be issued by such company, or mis- 
representing the benefits or privileges 
promised under any such policy. No 
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insurance company, officer, director or 
agent thereof shall make any mis- 
representation, oral, written or other- 
wise, to any person insured in an- 
other company for the purpose of in- 
ducing or tending to induce such per- 
son to take out a policy of insurance, 
or for the purpose of inducing or 
tending to induce a policyholder in 
any other like company to lapse, for- 
feit or surrender his insurance there- 
in. Any insurange agent, solicitor or 
broker, or any person violating the 
provisions of this section of this act, 
shall be disqualified from acting as an 
insurance agent or broker for the 
period of at least one year there- 
after.” 


This model bill was patterned, in part, 
after Section 60 of the New York In- 


surance Law. At that time only Ala- 
bama, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 


York, Ohio and Rhode Island had some- 
what similar laws. By 1922, 20 additional 
states had enacted such laws, most of 
which followed substantially the lan- 
guage of the model bill recommended to 
them for adoption in 1912. 


Fair Trade Practices Act 


In 1947, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, recommended 
adoption to the several states of an Act, 
commonly called the Fair Trade Prac- 
tices Act. This Act prohibited unfair 
methods of competition and unfair and 
deceptive acts and practices in the busi- 
ness of insurance. The language of Sec- 
tion 4(1) of that Act prohibited ‘ ‘any 
misrepresentation to any policyholder in- 
sured in any company for the purpose of 
inducing or tending to induce such pol- 
icyholder to lapse, forfeit or surrender 
his insurance.’ 


The report of the 1960 Proceedings of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners indicates that all fifty 
states and Puerto Rico have, in sub- 


stance, adopted this Act. It should be 
noted, however, that the laws of 24 of 
those states also contain statutory pro- 
visions which more completely define 
unlawful replacement. These provisions 
prohibit inducing a policyholder to re- 
place his insurance by means of misrep- 
resentation or incomplete or misleading 
comparisons. 


These other provisions were probably 
included in the laws of those 24 states 
to avoid litigation over the question of 
whether a misleading or incomplete 
comparison constitutes a misrepresenta- 
tion. There is authority for the Propo- 
sition that it is a nusrepresentation in- 
tentionally to fail to disclose a material 
fact to a person knowing that such per- 
son will act to his injury upon the as- 
sumption that no such fact exists. It is 
not certain, however, that the courts 
would uniformly hold that a misleading 
or incomplete comparison of insurance 
policies would constitute a violation of 
those laws which prohibit the replace- 
ment of insurance by means of misrepre- 
sentation only. To avoid unnecessary 
and uncertain litigation it would seem 
wise for the remaining 26 states to 
adopt the more complete statutory lan- 
guage. 


What is an Incomplete Comparison? 


New York appears to be the only 
state which has supplemented the statu- 
tory definition of unlawful replacement 
by adding provisions to its life inswrance 
laws which set forth what will be deemed 
an incomplete comparison. In 1935, New 
York added what are now paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of Section 127, which pro- 
vide : 

“2. Any comparison of the policies 

or contracts of any such insurer or 
insurers, shall be deemed to be an in- 
complete comparison, if it does not 
compare ‘in detail the gross premiums 
and gross premiums less any dividend 
or other reduction ‘thereof allowed by 
the insurer or insurers, at the date of 
the comparison, and the increase in 
any cash values and all the benefits 
provided by each of such policies or 
contracts for the possible duration of 
the policy or contract to be deter- 
mined by the life expectancy of the 
policyholder, The omission from any 
comparison of any benefit or value 
provided in any such policies or con- 
tracts or of any differences as to 
amount or period of payment of pre- 
miums, or of any differences in limi- 
tations or conditions or provisions 
which directly or indirectly affect the 
benefits thereunder, shall constitute 
such comparison an incomplete com- 
parison. 
“3. In the determination, judicial or 
otherwise, of the incompleteness or 
misleading character of any such com- 
parison, it shall not be presumed that 
the insured knew or knows of any 
of the provisions, terms or benefits 
contained in any insurance policy or 
contract.” 


The value of the above-quoted por- 
tions of Section 127 as an aid to the 
enforcement of that Section is illustrated 
by two New York cases, the first arising 
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Chester L. Fisher, Jr. 


Mr. Fisher, an attorney and a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and Cornell 
University Law School, joined ‘Metropol- 
itan’s law division in 1939. He was made 
insurance relations assistant in 1953 and 
became a member of ithe company’s ad- 
ministrative personnel in 1954. On July 
1, 1957, he was appointed an officer of 
the company with the title of assistant 
vice president and assistant to the presi- 
dent. He continued in a similar capacity 
as an assistant to the chairman when 
Mr. Ecker moved up from the presi- 
dency to board chairman in 1959. He 
was named third vice president in pub- 
lic relations in January, 1960. 

Prior to his association with Metro- 
politan Mr. Fisher practiced law for 
three years with the New York City 
firm of Bleakley, Platt and Walker. He 
is a member of the bar associations of 
New York, New Jersey and the Phil- 
ippines. He was elected president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel in 
May. 

A reserve officer, he was called to ac- 
tive duty in World War II iin 1940 and 
saw six years of service in the Army 
Air Forces, including two years in the 
Southwest Pacific area. Most of this 
service was as Staff Judge Advocate of 
major Air Force commands. 











before the enactment of paragraphs (2) 
and (3), and the second arising there- 
after. 

People v. Legg 


In People v. Legg et al, 255 NYS 188 
(1932) the defendants were convicted 
for violation of Section 60 of the Insur- 
ance Law, basically the same as present 
Section 127 (1), because they had unlaw- 
fully issued a statement misrepresent- 
ing the terms of two insurance policies, 
and had made an incomplete comparison, 
for the purpose of inducing the insured 
to surrender his existing policies. 

At the original trial, an actuary testi- 
fied that an examination of the policies, 
and the statement submitted to the in- 
sured by one of the defendants, dis- 
closed eight misrepresentations. He 
further testified that the comparison 
made between the existing and the new 
policies was incomplete because the de- 
fendants had failed to disclose that the 
premiums on the existing policies would 
have had to be paid for only ten more 
years to become paid up; that the exist- 
ing policies were incontestable, whereas 
the new policies would not become in- 
contestable until a period of one year had 
elapsed; that the existing policies were 
payable in case of death by suicide, 
whereas the new policies would not be 
payable in such event until a period of 
one year had elapsed; that no mention 
was made of the differences between the 
premium payments and cash values; and 
that a normal increase in dividends could 
be expected to accrue on the existing 
policies. 

On appeal, the majority of the court 
reversed the conviction and discharged 
the defendants. It is interesting to note 
that the majority opinion did not even 
discuss the evidence of incomplete com- 
parisons but based its decision solely 
on the grounds that the “alleged misrep- 
resentations, taken as a whole, reflect 
nothing but a hypercritical examination 
of these statements undertaken in the 
hope that in a multitude of trivial criti- 
cisms might be found enough substance 
to support the charge made against these 
defendants.” If paragraphs (2) and (3) 
of Section 127 had been before the court, 
it is difficult to see how the conviction 
could have been reversed. 


McLaughlin v. Hepburn 


The second case, McLaughlin v. Hep- 
burn, 54 NYS 2d 912 (1945), arose after 
the enactment of paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of Section 127. This was an action 
to recover a sum of money on three sep- 
arate causes of action, the third of which 
was based on Section 127 of the Insur- 
ance Law. This case involved a change 





of plan of four endowment policies to 
four twenty-payment life policies. The 
plaintiff alleged that he was induced to 
surrender the four endowment policies 
upon the representation that the could ob- 
tain a refund of $700 on the policies and 
that the premiums on each policy could 
be reduced without in any manner chang- 
ing, altering or modifying them. The 
plaintiff was apparently under the im- 
pression that the same policies would 
be returned to him with reduced pre- 
miums payable thereafter. After the 
necessary forms were signed and the four 
endowment policies given to the defend- 
ant, four twenty-payment life policies 
were issued to the plaintiff. He refused 
to accept them and instituted suit. 

At the end of the plaintiff’s case, the 
defendant moved to dismiss the com- 
plaint on the ground that Section 127 
of the Insurance Law was inapplicable 
because the defendant did not induce the 
plaintiff to lapse, forfeit or surrender 
the policies involved, and that the policies 
were converted rather than surrendered. 
The court held that the surrender of the 
policies to complete the change of plan 
came within the statute and, since there 
was proof that the defendant did not 
submit a complete comparison as pro- 
vided in Section 127(2) judgment was 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff. 

Proving a Violation 

Although Section 127 of the New York 
Insurance Law, applicable to individuals, 
and its companion, Section 211, applicable 
to companies, treat the problem of un- 
lawful replacement on a broader and 
more complete basis than any other 
state, there are still two problems essen- 
tial to enforceability. These are (1) the 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory evi- 
dence that a violation of these laws has 
occurred and (2) the fact that there is 
no requirement that a comparison be 
made in all such cases, in writing or 
otherwise. 

Because of the serious consequences 
which can result from a finding of an un- 
lawful replacement, the courts will ex- 
amine the evidence carefully, Although 
it is not necessary to prove a violation 
beyond a reasonable doubt, it must never- 
theless be supported by reasonably clear 
evidence—especially since the revoca- 
tion of the license of an agent or a heavy 
penalty for the company is usually in- 
volved. 

Tihe requirement of reasonably clear 
proof must also guide the lawyer who is 
asked for an option as to whether it is 
legally advisable for his company to 
write to another company or to an In- 


surance Department concerning the ac- 
tivities of a particular company or agent 
believed to be engaged in unlawful re- 
placement. Such a complaint, unsup- 
ported by reasonably clear proof, can 
have serious consequences. 

Experience has shown that while there 
are many cases of unjustifiable replace- 
ment of life insurance, it is very difficult 
to find a case where there is sufficient 
evidence to support a violation of the 
law. Representations, and even compar- 
isons, are usually oral; policyholders, 
even when they are dissatisfied with the 
replacement, are often uncooperative and 
reluctant to become involved. 


Requiring Complete Written Proposal 
of Agent 


From a legal standpoint, the present 
problems in connection with the ability 
to obtain sufficiently clear evidence of 
a violation can, to a large extent, be 
overcome by a requirement that an agent 
seeking to replace existing life insur- 
ance furnish the insured with signed 
evidence of the complete proposal. Such 
a requirement would not unduly burden 
the agent, as has already been recog- 
nized by the Joint ‘Committee on Field 
Relations representing the American 
Life Convention, and the Life Insurance 
Association of America, together with a 
committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. A resolution recently 
submitted, at the instance of those com- 
mittees, to the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, and approved 
in principle by that body, provided in 
part: 

“* * * * if replacement is sug- 
gested by an agent, the policyholder 
should insist upon a written and 
signed proposal setting forth all the 
facts and comparing the relative bene- 
fits under the two policies. He should 
then submit this wnitten statement 
to both the company whose policy is 
proposed to be issued and the com- 
pany whose [policy is to be replaced, 
with a request for their comments 
and analysis. As an alternative to 
submitting it to the companies, or in 
addition thereto, the policyholder 
may, if he so desires, submit the writ- 
ten statement to his state insurance 
department with a request for its 
comment and advice.” 


Colorado, Nevada, Oklahoma and Utah 
have already issued regulations which 
make it mandatory for an agent to fur- 
nish the insured with a signed, written 
proposal where a replacement is con- 
templated. A copy of the proposal must 
be retained for a given period. Other 





Agents Statement Explains Why 


Existing Insurance is Replaced 


In cases where insurance is taken out to replace existing policies a growing 
number of life insurance companies are requiring agents to make a statement which 
is really a questionnaire and must accompany the application. An example of such 
an interrogation is that of New England Life which follows: 


Name of Proposed Insured ............-. 
DIMEE OL CARIOUS «cuca ontaes'é ce cee 5 5d0 pts 


Description of Policy Being Lapsed or Surrendered 


Company in which issued ........... 
PRONG 60 paises ce cik ea hevas seeds eases 


Pitn. Gl THR ee ick ois os oan des ees 


Questions to be Answered by Agent 
a. 


Has the policyholder received a complete comparison (as required by the 
Insurance Law of Massachusetts, NewYork, Connecticut and Pennsylvania) 
between the benefits and privileges of the new policy and of the policy being 


4. Is the increase in contract tabular surrender values per thousand the next 
5 years as great as in the old policy? 
OE stars dn acbiny Taha ciatcds alan Not investigated............ 
5. Is the outlay (gross premium less dividends) per thousand as low over the 


next 5 years as in the old policy 


EEE ee iis dadcxwaieraics Not investigated............ 





Date 


Signature of Agent 












states will undoubtedly follow shortly 
with similar regulations. 

At this writing, New Jersey has under 
consideration a proposed regulation 
which deals more completely with the 
replacement problem than any heretofore 
promulgated. It requires that a complete, 
written proposal, signed by the agent 
suggesting replacement, be furnished the 
insured and a copy retained iby the agent 
for at least one year. It further requires 
that a standard form of notice be fur- 
nished the insured in which is incorpor- 
ated the substance of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the resolution hereto- 
fore mentioned. This notice would also 
set forth the reasons why replacement 
of existing insurance is usually disad- 
vantageous to the insured. The notice 
would also suggest that it is advan- 
tageous to the insured to secure the ad- 
vice and recommendations of his present 
insurer regarding the proposed replace- 
ment or change. Such a regulation should 
be extremely helpful in providing evi- 
dence of violation and in reducing irre- 
sponsible replacements. 


Canadian Legislation 


It is interesting to note that most of 
the provinces of ‘Canada have taken a di- 
rect approach in dealing with this prob- 
lem. Their laws include an absolute pro- 
hibition against inducing the purchase 
of replacement insurance without re- 
gard to whether the solicitation is ac- 
complished by misrepresentation or in- 
complete comparisons. Typical of such 
laws is the Ontario statute which pro- 
vides: 

“A person licensed as an agent for 
life insurance under this Act who in- 
duces, directly or indirectly, an in- 
sured to lapse, forfeit or sunrender 
for cash, or for paid up or extended 
insurance, or for other valuable con- 
sideration, his contract of life insur- 
ance with one insurer in order to 
effect a contract of life insurance with 
another insurer, or makes a false or 
misleading statement or representa- 
tion in the solicitation or negotiation 
of insurance, or coerces or proposes, 
directly or indirectly, to coerce a pros- 
pective buyer of life insurance through 
the influence of a business or a pro- 
fessional relationship or otherwise, 
to give a preference in respect to 
the placing of life insurance that 

would not be otherwise given in the 
effecting of a life insurance contract, 
is guilty of an offense.” 


It is understood that unlawful replace- 
ment in jurisdictions having this type of 
statute is not a major problem; Canadian 
companies may freely cooperate in pre- 
venting the solicitation of replacement 
insurance and in disciplining agents. Such 
a statute, however, prohibits all replace- 
ments—even in those few cases where it 
may be advantageous for the insured— 
and it would offer no help, of course, in 
the securing of competent evidence of 
the offence. 


Solutions 
Effective enforcement of the unlawful 
replacement laws requires uniformity 
among the states together with a 


strengthening of certain of the state 
laws. These results can be accomplished 
by: 

: 1. Broadening the laws to make un- 
lawful an incomplete comparison in those 
states where the law has to do only with 
misrepresentation. This will, of course, 
preclude a court from finding that an 
incomplete comparison is not included 
within the term “misrepresentation.” 

2. Adding to the insurance laws of 
all states a provision, such as now ap- 
pears in Section 127(2) of the New 
York Insurance Law, which sets forth 
what will be deemed to be an incom- 
plete comparison. This will avoid the 
possibility of a court setting arbi- 
trary criteria as to what constitutes 
an incomplete comparison. 

3. Adding ot the state insurance 
laws the requirement that in cases 
where replacement of existing life in- 
surance in One company with new life 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY INCOME TAX ACT OF 


The Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959 descended on the indus- 
try as a mighty dust storm, limiting the 
vision of all and blowing with variable 
intensity and direction on the companies 
concerned. During the past few months 
the dust has begun to settle, the visibility 
is improving, and the direction of the 
wind is becoming more determinable. 
Clearing of the air has come from two 
primary sources: 

The issuance of regulations for the 
act by the Internal Revenue Service. 

Tax planning and study by individual 
life insurance companies and by the 
industry. 

Further clarification will come as the 
companies are audited. It is understood 
that the Internal Revenue Service has 
prepared a special audit manual per- 
taining to life insurance companies and 
that it has been training a group of 


agents in the use of the manual. It is 
likely that audits will begin soon 
Regulations 
In accordance with its usual proce- 


— the Internal Revenue Service pub- 

shed regulations in tentative form and 
then held public hearings at which the 
industry was given an opportunity to 
present its views. Some of the tentative 
regulations took a more unfavorable 
tax viewpoint than the industry felt Con- 
gress had intended. Various industry as- 
sociations and committees, and individual 
companies made protests on these par- 
ticular points. 

The Treasury Department and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service realize that the 
Life Insurance Tax Act of 1959 was a 
very complicated piece of legislation and 
they have welcomed a full discussion 
of the problems involved. Nevertheless, 
it is their responsibility to adminster the 
law so that there will be no loopholes 
and so that no precedents will be estab- 
lished which may create problems with 
other taxpayers. Those of us who had 
an opportunity to work with the staff 
found them very fair, highly competent, 
and thoroughly dedicated to their jobs. 
We have the utmost respect for them. 

Listed below are several points which 
received a great deal of discussion: 


1. Definition of “Interest Paid” 


Tl ~ proposed regulation limited “Inter- 
est Paid” to interest incurred on or in 
connection with insurance or annuity 
contracts, limited the term “interest” to 
guaranteed interest, and further ruled 
that “amounts in the nature of interest” 
do not include amounts credited on de- 
posit administration funds since such 
deposit administration fund contracts 
are not considered insurance or annuity 
contracts 

The industry strenuously objected to 
this proposal as it seemed to be in con- 
flict with the clear meaning of the 
statute. The regulation as finally adopted 
omits both the requirement that the in- 
terest be incurred in connection with an 
insurance or annuity contract and the 
provision denying insurance or annuity 


As VIEWED IN 1961 


By Henry F. Roop 
Senior Vice President, Lincoln National Life 


contract status to deposit administration 
fund contracts and recites that “interest 
on indebtedness” includes both interest 
on deferred policy and contract benefits 
as well as interest on mortgages. 

If this change had not been made the 
companies could not have deducted from 
taxable income all of the interest paid to 
policyholders. This would have resulted 
in the payment of lower interest rates 
on dividends left on deposit, supplemen- 
tary contracts, and similar funds. 


2. Interest Attributable to the Payment 
of Premiums on Other Than an Annual 
is 

The proposed regulation provided that 
gross investment income include inter- 
est attributable to the payment of pre- 
miums on other than an annual basis. 
The industry considered that additional 
premium income derived from the policy- 
holder’s election to pay on a monthly, 
quarterly, etc. basis rather than on an 
annual basis is not properly to be con- 
sidered investment income but should be 
treated as additional premium income 
and therefore reported only in the com- 
putation of underwriting gains. After it 
was shown that much of the additional 
charge is required because of the extra 
expense involved in collecting premiums 
more frequently, the Commissioner 
agreed and, therefore, the regulation as 
adopted deleted the provision including 
such income in gross investment income. 


3. Definition of “Reserves Required by 
Law” 


State insurance laws and regulations 
provide for certain minimum standards 
for life insurance reserves. Flexibility 
of valuation bases has always been a 
feature of life insurance operations with- 
in the framework of the minimum 
standards. One of the most difficult 
problems of drafting an equitable tax 
law arose because of this lack of stand- 
ardization in reserve bases among com- 
panies. Differences in interest assump- 
tions were basically resolved by the 
adoption of the adjusted reserves con- 
cept. The question of net level reserves 
versus modified preliminary term re- 
serves was in part taken care of by the 


net level option. The question of 
stronger reserves for other purposes was 
then provided for by the so-called “re- 
valuation process.” This process allows 
a company to strengthen its reserves 
above minimum standards, with approval 
of the appropriate State Insurance De- 
partment. 

The Internal Revenue Service first de- 
fined “reserves required by law” to be 
“the amount of reserves calculated ac- 
cording to the legal minimum standards 
of valuation.” In its revised form the 
regulation took a broader view and pro- 
vided that “reserves required by law” 
means “reserves which are required by 
express stautory provisions or by rules 
and regulations of a State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia when pro- 
mulgated in the exercise of a power con- 
ferred by statute, and which are re- 
ported in the annual statement of the 
company and accepted by State regula- 
tory authorities as held for the fulfill- 
ment of the claims of policyholders or 
beneficiaries.” I believe this broader 
definition better expresses the intent of 
Congress in attempting to solve this very 
difficult problem. It recognizes the need 
of flexibility in reserve standards and 
encourages the companies to set up 
strong reserves which provide the great- 
est degree of safety to policyholders. 


Tax Planning 


Life insurance companies are learning 
to live with the new act through tax 
planning and study. Its impact is be- 
coming more discernible. Now, more 
than ever, business decisions must be 
made in light of the effect of Federal 
income taxes. Tax planning and study 
are evident in almost every part of a 
company’s operations. I should like to 
mention several areas by way of illus- 
tration: 


1. Premium Rates and Dividend Scales 


Few companies have made general 
changes in either Participating or non- 
participating premium rates because of 
the increased level of Federal taxes. Im- 
mediately after the passage of the new 
act, there was a dampening effect on 
the dividend scales for participating 


, —————————— ———————————————————— 


Henry F. Rood 


One of the outstanding joint industry 
authorities in the business, Mr. Rood 
has held many positions of importance. 
Born in Port Chester, N. Y., he was 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1928 
and received his Master’s degree in Ac- 
tuarial Mathematics from University of 
Michigan in 1929. He become associated 
with Lincoln National in 1931 and is a 
director as well as senior vice president. 
He is a former president of Society of 
Actuaries. 

Mr. Rood was a member of the life 
insurance tax advisory committee to the 
United States Treasury Department 
which committee was called “the five 


wise men.” In 1959 he was appointed 
chairman of the newly formed advisory 
committee on interpretation of company 
Federal income tax law. This joint com- 
mittee of ALC, LIAA and Life Insurers 
Conference was formed to assist and ad- 
vise the staff in consideration of the new 
Federal income tax law in coordinating 
and considering such questions as may 
be raised by member companies with 
the U. S. Treasury Department concern- 
ing solution of such questions. He is 
also chairman of a similar committee of 
Association of Indiana Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies. In Fort 
Wayne community life he is a deacon of 
Plymouth ‘Congregational Church. 


1959 





Fabian Bachrach 
HENRY F. ROOD 


policies. Dividend scales were either not 
changed for a year or so or else were 
increased less than might have been 
anticipated had the tax picture remained 
unchanged. 

There are many factors involved in 
the calculation of premium rates: mor- 
tality bases, lapse rates, interest assump- 
tions, expenses, levels of nonforfeiture 
benefits, and taxes. During the last few 
years, while the Federal income tax law 
has been developing, there have been 
changes in some, if not all, of the other 
factors involved. Also, the adoption of 
the 1958 C.S.O. mortality table has been 
in the offing. These influences, de- 
veloping concurrently, have caused the 
companies to adopt a long-range look at 
premium rates in light of all the factors 
involved. Many companies have been 
waiting for the adoption of the new mor- 
tality table in all states before publish- 
ing new rate books. Premium rates of 
the future will undoubtedly take the ef- 
fect of the new tax law into account. 
Nevertheless, the effect of Federal taxes 
on the new rates may be hardly discern- 
ible because of the interplay of all the 
other factors involved. 

On participating policies, the tax will 
be passed on to both old and new policy- 
holders. On existing nonparticipating 
contracts the companies must absorb 
the tax, but new policyholders will soon 
be paying premiums which reflect the 
increase level of taxation. Competitive 
pressures, however, may result in both 
mutual and stock companies retaining 
smaller margins for surplus or stock- 
holder dividends in the future. 


Dividends paid to policyholders will 
reduce a company’s taxes but there is 
a limit on the amount of dividends which 
may be deducted from taxable income. 
Careful planning is required by those 
companies which issue most of their pol- 
icies on a participating basis so that 
they will minimize taxes, treat policy- 
holders equitably, and still retain a suffi- 
cient share of income to build an ade- 
quate surplus. 


2.—Investment Policy 


The Federal tax impact on investment 
income differs (a) by type of investment, 
(b) among various life insurance com- 
panies, and (c) between the life insurance 
industry and other types of investors. 
For these reasons, management must be 
constantly alert to determine the par- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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For Your Next Brokerage Case - - - 





CALL DOMINION LIFE 


A Top Company that Offers— | 
1. Competitive Rates 
2. Top-Level Commissions 
3. Liberal Underwriting 


4. Superior Know-How 


5. SERVICE 








Plies 


THESE ATTRACTIVE PROVISIONS 





1. Non-Medical privilege for brokers — up to 
$25,000 on Ist case. 





2. Guaranteed Issue for pension cases up to 
$40,000 per individual. 


3. Executive plans with Ist year cash values up 
to 75% of premium. 


Call — MArket 2-5990 
















Since [889 
HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
10 Commerce Court Newark 2, New Jersey 
Sid Leiwant, C.L.U General Agent 
Tad Tasker Assoc. General Agent 
Andy Anderson Regional Group Supervisor 


Charles Welsh Actuary 
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reative Estate Planning 


Why Relations Between Trust Companies and Insurance 


Marketing Are Close; Conferences Sometimes Held 


At Homes of Investors 


By JoHn B. Harriman 


Vice President and Head of Estate Planning Department, 


Today, perhaps more than ever be- 
fore, the modern trust company has 
come to the forefront in assuming its 
obligation to the community to provide 
for the management of property. Trust 
companies are providing financial man- 
agement not only for widows and 
orphans, but also for aggressive busi- 
nessmen with investment ag No- 
where else can the public get this broad 
investment experience and continuous, 
impartial judgment in dealing with fi- 
nancial problems. 

With all the talents and abilities con- 
centrated under one roof the trust com- 
panies have still not been able to “get 
blood out of a stone.” The greatest prob- 
lem in trust administration comes from 
the accounts where the needs are greater 


than the money available. We still hear 
stories in communities that, because of 
the trust company’s bad management, 


Widow X } 


has been forced to reduce her 


standard of living. It — ee to 
these people that possibly Mr. X didn’t 
create an estate of sufficient size to 


match the needs of his family. 

Basically, estate planning is an attempt 
to determine family objectives in ad- 
vance; weigh and evaluate these objec- 
tives; consider the property available to 
carry them out; and then devise a plan 
to most efficiently achieve these objec- 
tives at minimum cost. This is quite dif- 
ferent from estate arranging which mere- 
ly takes into consideration the property 
now available without considering the 
property needed. 


A Gap Filled by Life Insurance 


Fortunately, most good trust compa- 
nies today realize that their future good 
reputation depends on careful estate 
planning. They also realize that in most 
cases where there is a definite lack of 
the income-producing property required 
to meet the future family objectives only 
life insurance can immediately create 
the needed property. Since we sincerely 
believe this, it has not taken our friends 





Old and Large Trust Co. 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany is one of New England's oldest and 
largest trust companies. It is unique in 
that it is not allied with any large com- 
mercial banking effort. Its concentration 
has been on the management of prop- 
erty for the needs of the community. 
With over a billion of such funds under 
its management, it has developed an in- 
vestment and management team second 
to none. 

Believing that “people” are the only 
commodity which it has to sell, this 
trust company has developed a staff of 
dynamic and dedicated trust men who 
seek to do a better job of providing for 
the management needs of the community. 
Its Estate Planning Department has 
planned thousands of estates, and works 
closely with hundreds of life under- 
writers, attorneys and accountants. 


— 
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Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


in the life insurance field long to realize 
that the trust company has become an 
ally in their crusade to make individuals 
and business face up to their future re- 
sponsibilities. 

The life underwriter likes to use the 
term “third party influence” in referring 
to this team relationship which he has 
with the trust company. While I have 
no objection to the term itself, and al- 
though the trust officer likes to help his 
friend, the insurance underwriter, his 
primary goal is to put together the best 
possible estate plan which the situation 
calls for. This is creative estate planning. 
As an incidental benefit, the trust com- 
pany planner may be instrumental in 
the acquisition of a substantial amount 
of needed life insurance by the customer. 

There is great satisfaction in this team 
effort. The customer knows that there 
is sufficient property to carry out his 
objectives; the life underwriter has pro- 
vided a greater service to his customer 
and has sold some insurance; and the 
trust company knows that the account 
which it must manage in the future is 
big enough to provide for the family 
objectives. 

Is it any wonder that the life under- 
writer and the trust officer have estab- 
lished such a close relationship? It was 





John B. Harriman 


Born in Short Hills, N. J., Mr. Harri- 
man is a graduate of Brown University, 
’°34, and Harvard Law School, ’37. A 
member of the New York Bar he is 
father of four dz aughters. 

Prior to serving with the Navy he was 
associated with Morgan-Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. After the war he 
joined Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 


Mr. Harriman is past president of 
Boston Life Insurance and Trust Coun- 
cil. He has lectured at the winter meet- 
ings of Aetna Life, John Hancock, Phoe- 
nix Mutual and the New England Mu- 
tual Life in addition to women’s clubs, 
Rotary and Lions clubs, doctors’ groups 
and others. He has written articles in 
“Trust and Estates,” magazine, as well as 
in life insurance and accounting publica- 
tions. 








not always this way. There are still 
trust companies who do not understand 
the need for creative estate planning. 
There are still underwriters who believe 
that the trust companies are competi- 
tors. 


Trust Management Responsibility 


My company has been working close- 
ly with life underwriters for many years. 
We like and respect these underwriters 
as individuals and as technicians. They 
are convinced that in the estates of over 
$100,000 or those which have the potential 
of being over $100,000, the trust company 


offers a flexibility of management which 
is nowhere else available. These under- 
writers think in terms of trust manage- 
ment. Since we have cordial relations 
with more than 500 underwriters we feel 
that we have 500 salesmen for the trust 
company who are bringing in customers 
and business which we could not other- 
wise reach. 


It becomes fairly clear when you take 
in a life insurance trust with policies 
representing 10 or more companies just 
how valuable this relationship is to the 
underwriter. The largest policies, and 
most recent, are those whose need was 
discovered in the estate planning con- 
ference. What happened to the other 
companies whose policies are owned by 
the insured? 

We believe in having discussion groups 
with individual agencies where we dis- 
cuss estate planning techniques. We send 
a regular mailing piece to the insurance 
underwriters. We hold an annual meet- 
ing with an outstanding speaker for the 
underwriters. We introduce them to pro- 
bate attorneys, and we belong to Life 
Insurance Trust Councils and Estate 
Planning Councils. 





JOHN B. HARRIMAN 


Several of my associates and I have 
had the pleasure of speaking before an- 
nual meetings sponsored by insurance 
companies. 

Although we believe that the best 
place for an estate planning conference 
is at the trust company, we are not 
averse to holding it elsewhere, including 
the customer’s home if it is better there. 


Trust Company Aid to Agents 


We like to think that we understand 
the insurance underwriters’ problems, 
and we try to assist him wherever pos- 
sible if such assistance is for the benefit 
of our mutual customers. With this in 
mind we are open-minded and try not to 
approach a conference with a prede- 
termined plan. We do, however, like to 
have a preliminary conference with the 
underwriter so that we can discuss the 
basic problems and ground rules. 

As to results, we know of several in- 
dividuals who sold more than a million 
dollars in life insurance policies in one 
year as a result of working with a trust 
company. We know that each year close 
to $50 million in future business comes 
into the trust company through the life 
underwriters. Best of all we know that 
in the years to come our mutual cus- 
tomers and their families will be able 
to achieve their goals because of our 
joint efforts. 





Income Tax Act 


(Continued from Page 18) 


ticular class or classes of investments 
which provide the most advantageous 
yield (after deduction of Federal taxes) 
at any moment of time. The advantage 
of a particular class may be constantly 
changing. This is perhaps best illustrated 
by data from the ALC-LIAA study of 
the new investments of 49 U. S. life in- 
surance companies which hold 85% of 
the total assets of all U. S. life com- 
panies. 


Assets Acquired— 
Millions of Dollars 





1960 1959 1958 

U. S. State and 
Municipal Bonds 239 374 197 
Other Bonds ..... 10,066 10,168 9,830 
Total Bonds .... 10,305 10,542 10,027 


Preferred Stocks... 183 96 69 





Common Stocks 268 238 192 
Mortgages ....... 4,752 4,705 4,145 
Real Estate ...... 218 335 345 
Other Assets ..... 1,120 912 794 

16,846 16,828 15,572 


It is interesting to note the increased 
purchases of state and municipal bonds 
in 1959 and the increased purchases of 
preferred stocks in 1960. Under the pre- 
vious law, tax-exempt state and munici- 
pal bonds were not particularly attractive 
to life insurance companies and the 
quantities held were relatively small. The 
higher yields available in 1959 on these 
bonds, together with the impact of the 
new law, made them desirable to some, 
but not all, companies. Real estate, other 


than for company use, lost much of its 
appeal under the new tax law, and the 
decline in this category is quite apparent. 
Tax planning is now evident in the sale 
and disposal of capital assets because of 
the capital gains tax. New companies, 
which have operating losses, can incur 
taxes through the capital gains route if 
care is not taken in this area. 
3.—Selection of Options 

Considerable thought has been given 
optional features involved in the law. 
Notable among these is the net level— 
the right of a company to use net level 
reserves for tax purposes even though 
it carries preliminary term reserves in 
its annual statement. Exercise of this 
option is not necessarily advantageous 
to all companies but depends on the tax 
position of the individual company. For 
example, new companies with operations 
loss deductions which may be forfeited 
after the loss carry-over period expires 
might be ill advised to exercise the net 
level option. Companies subject to phase 
2 taxes may likewise wish to avoid its 
use and actually adopt the net level re- 
serve standard instead. The net level 
option was misunderstood at the outset 
and the decision whether or not to exer- 
cise it was a difficult one for many com- 
panies. Recognizing this situation, the 
regulations published by the Internal 
Revenue Service on April 14, 1961, gave 
life insurance companies the right to re- 
consider their decisions and file amended 
tax returns before July 4, 1961. Other 
optional procedures of less general inter- 
est were afforded the same opportunities 
for reconsideration. 

4.—Revaluation of Reserves 


The tax law recognized that companies 
must be given the right to strengthen 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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SPECIALIZATION — 


The Key to a Successful and 
Stimulating Agency Environment 


1960 was a banner year for our agency, culminating in the receipt of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual’s President’s Trophy. This award is presented annually to the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual’s most outstanding agency and is recognition of the excellent record 
being made by our associates. We feel strongly that this record has been greatly 
enhanced by the specialized services provided by our agency, each department being 


managed by a fully trained and experienced expert. These departments include: 


POLICYHOLDERS SERVICE—Service on existing business 

SALES SERVICE—Case preparation and allied services 

ESTATE ANALYSIS—Complete advanced underwriting service 

EMPLOYEE BENEFIT—Pension and Profit-Sharing service 
TRAINING—Basic, Intermediate and Advanced 

FIELD SUPERVISION—Regular, organized field assistance 

MEDICAL UNIT—Sales service and financial aid to young professional men 


BROKERAGE—Servicing of surplus business 


H.C. COPELAND & COMPANY, INC., GENERAL AGENTS 


320 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. MURRAY HILL 8-8300 


HARRY C. COPELAND, JR. 
President 


DAVID W. DENNIS, C.L.U. WALTER J. SULLIVAN, JR., C.L.U. 


Vice President Vice President 
Employee Benefit Dept. Manpower Development 


Cc. JOSEPH PELLICANE, C. L. U. ROBERT BROSTERMAN, MANAGER 
Director of Training Estate Analysis Department 


M. WAYNE FULLER, C.L.U. 


Sales Manager 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zife Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS * ORGANIZED 1851 
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‘“Don’t 


Sacrifice 


Cash Values’’ 


Advice 





Sacrificing Cash Values To Live 
Beyond One's Needs 


By WiittiamM HarMeELIN 
Continental Assurance, New York City 


In this era of speculation, invest and 
grow rich, buy term (only) so that your 
living benefits will be greater, the “in- 
vest the difference” advocates should be 
shocked by the following: 

In an article by Gertrude Samuels in 
the New York Times magazine section 
the following statement appeared: 

“Of our aging population 74% has 
either no income or receives less than 
$1,000 a year.” Stop a moment and 
think how well you could live on less 
than $3 a day. Out of that huge sum of 
$3 a day you would have to pay for the 
necessaries of food, clothing, a place to 
live, medical bills, dental bills. Some day 
we and the clients we serve will be 
among our aging population. How many 
of us, our friends and clients will be 
so unfortunate that we will have to live 
on a starvation level like the present 
74% of our population? 

The Samuels article continued: 

“Eleven percent have an annual in- 
come between $1,000 and $2,000; only 
15% ‘retirees’ receive more than $2,000 
a year.” 

Since most people are currently cov- 
ered by Social Security, it is safe to as- 
sume that the investment schemes of 
most of the retirees referred to above 
have not been fulfilled and this during 
a period of such “stupendous returns on 
investments.” How, then, can so many 
of our colleagues continue to join the 
“invest the difference” group? What is 
so wrong about providing a base of in- 
come with the guarantees of cash value 
life insurance so that these cash values 
may be used to provide life income bene- 

ts to more retirees in the future? 


Cash Values — Davies 
(Continued from Page 15) 


and invest the difference” boys entered 
the picture and presented some attractive 
looking illustrations showing it would be 
to their advantage to drop the policies 
they had now, buy annual renewable 
term and invest the difference. An ap- 
pointment was set up in which the two 
term-ites, the two partners and I sat 
down around a table. The term-ites kept 
Saying that it was criminal that life in- 
surance companies would keep a man’s 
cash values if he died. It was the same 
old story. They went on to say that if 
these men bought term insurance in place 
of the permanent they bought with us, 
they not only would have had the full 
protection without the loans but also the 
side fund which would have accumulated 
at a greater rate than the cash value had. 

The meeting was over when one of the 
partners observed, “All you say could 
be true. But based on the amount of 
money that I have saved in the past 15 
years, I know for sure that I would not 
have had a dime in the side fund. If 
it had not been for the cash values in 
these policies, we would never have been 
able to take advantage of the real estate 
opportunity that turned out so well for 
us. 


Agents’ Responsibility to the Insured 


During the period this material was 
being prepared, I had occasion to talk 
to an agent of one of the more success- 
ful and well known general agencies in 
New York City. His comment: “We, in 
our agency, don’t believe in cash values. 
We know that our clients are better 
served by buying either Term or mini- 
mum deposit and investing the differ- 
ence in mutual funds.” I asked, “Does 
that mean that whenever you come 
across a prospect with cash values, you 
try to convince him to surrender those 
policies and buy mutual funds and Term 
insurance ?” He said, “Of course.” I can’t 
help but wonder whether the 74% re- 
ferred to by Gertrude Samuels will in- 
crease to an even higher percentage 
with this extreme philosophy being 
adopted by so many former advocates 
of cash value life insurance among gen- 
eral agents and their sub-agents. 

I'd like to give readers of THe GoLp 
Book the story of a victim of this phil- 
osophy. 


A Plan That Was Sold 


In November, 1947, when we first met 
to discuss a savings plan, Robert K., 
born October 25, 1915 was 32 years old. 
A commercial artist who created and 
produced one of the best known comic 
strips of them all, he had been earning 
over $50,000 a year for each of the past 
14 years (since his age of 18,) and was 
still unmarried. His mother lived with 
him. Between the two they spent his 
income faster than he made it. He had 
accumulated no assets from his earn- 
ings, lived well, but if anything hap- 
pened to his income for even a short 
period of time he would be in financial 
trouble. 

After considerable effort and difficulty, 
I succeeded in persuading him to set 
aside $500 a month of his substantial in- 
come to buy a Retirement Income policy 
maturing at age 50. 

The following is the illustration of the 
plan he finally purchased: 





WILLIAM HARMELIN 


a down payment on a house; next, an 
expensive car. Each time, after much 
effort, his accountant who was as much 
concerned about his client’s future as I 
was, managed with my help to convince 
him that his insurance should be re- 
tained. 

Then one of the policy holder’s bud- 
dies, who sold mutual funds and insur- 
ance entered the scene. We managed 
to stop him twice, but the other agent 
finally succeeded in convincing Bob of 
his foolishness in keeping “so much 
money tied up when it could multiply 
so much faster.” The Retirement In- 
come policy was converted to a whole 
life. The balance of the cash value was 
put into the stock market. 

That was in October, 1956. In August, 
1961 our former client who is now 46, 
(he was 32 when he bought the retire- 
ment income plan) is broke. He made 
some wrong choices of investment; the 
money was too easy to get—all he had 
to do was call his stock broker who was 
happy to sell the stock for him, and did. 
He also decided that the Ordinary life 
policy wouldn’t do enough for him. Now 
just four years from the time he could 
have started to receive income of $500 
a month, he is back in the same financial 
position in which I found him in 1947 
when we first met. 


How Long is Job Permanent 


His accountant and I often chat about 
Bob and wonder what will happen when 
he loses his job—there have been rum- 
blings of such an occurrence. It is 
quite certain that Social Security will 
be his only source of retirement income. 
He is 19 years distant from age 65 now. 
What will happen in the meantime? I 
wonder whether Bob would have done it 
the same way, if he were able to turn 
back the clock to the time when he 
changed his Retirement Income policy, 


Retirement Income At Age 50 


Monthly Life Income beginning 18 years from mow: $500 each month 
for as long as living 


Annual Premium: $5,373.50 


PAID UP INSUR- age 50, then follow- 


‘ CASH OR ANCE then CASH ing CASH AMOUNT 
YEARS PREMIUMS LOAN VALUE AT AGE 50 $50,000 protection to 
2 $10,747.00 $ 7,400.00 $11,450.00 $ 2,650.00 
3 16,120.50 12,500.00 18,850.00 11,225.00 
4 21,494.00 17,600.00 25,850.00 21,150.00 
5 26,867.50 22,850.00 32,750.00 29,600.00 
10 53,735.00 52,250.00 67,100.00 
15 80,602.50 87,050.00 93,350.00 

18 96,723.00 111,000.00 


In the event of his death before age 
of $50,000. 


Struggle to Preserve Insurance 

Bob bought the insurance, although the 
first deposit payment he gave me in the 
form of a check was returned from the 
bank “insufficient funds.” It was a real 
struggle to keep the insurance in force. 
He always wanted to turn it in. First, it 
was a mink coat for his wife; then, 


50, his mother will receive a minimum 


particularly if he realizes how close he 
is now to the age at which he would 
have started to receive this monthly in- 
come under the guarantee of the insur- 
ance contract for as long as he will live. 
That $500 a month would probably seem 
to be much bigger now that the receipt 


(Continued on Page 32 ) 


Cash Values Financed 
Home Ownership 


By Bruce Bare, CLU, 


General Agent, 
New England Life, Denver 





BRUCE BARE 


On Good Friday of this year an elder- 
ly, well dressed lady brought a large 
box of candy to our cashier’s office. She 
had recently been considering the ma- 
turity of her retirement income con- 
tract and the options of payment she had 
under its provisions. She then related 
how this contract practically had been 
a member of the family. Its values, all 
guaranteed, had furnished her with 
funds, borrowed and repaid, that through 
her outside investments had multiplied 
many times over to give her profits that 
accumulated to make her financially in- 
dependent. The candy was merely a 
token of appreciation not only to an 
efficient cashier, but to the entire insti- 
tution of life insurance. 

I don’t know of any successful invest- 
ments based on the borrowing potential 
of a Term or minimum-deposit contract. 

Another client recently remarked that 
a loan from his insurance would enable 
him to purchase his third home—each 
having been financed from this contract’s 
cash values. He appreciated the guaran- 
teed 5% interest rate—always available 


(Continued on Page 32 ) 





Bruce Bare, CLU 


Following graduation from Grinnell 
College in 1935, Mr. Bare entered life 
insurance in the Omaha agency of New 
England Life as a clerk, became cashier 
and then entered the field of personal 
production. In 1938 he transferred to 
Los Angeles where he served as agent, 
brokerage manager and supervisor. In 
1946 he was named a partner in the gen- 
eral agency known as Payton, Dunn and 
Bare, and upon Mr. Payton’s retirement 
in 1951 the two partners remained. He 
was named sole general agent in July, 
1953. His agency produces in excess of 
$30,000,000 new business every year and 
has over $200 million in force. It has 
won the President’s Trophy for overall 
excellence on three occasions. 

Mr. Bare is a past president of New 
England Life’s General Agents Asso- 
ciation; Los Angeles Chapter of CLU; 
New England Life CLU Association; 
Los Angeles Managers and General 
Agents Association; is chairman of the 
life insurance committee of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce and last 
month was elected secretary of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 
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CROWN Life Insurance Co. 


TORONTO - CANADA 


Brokerage Exciusively | 


Use our Facilities as your Life Department 
Consultation, Illustrations, Service, Sales Help 


Group and Pension Departments 


Due To Our “Brokerage Exclusively” Concept 


We Pay The Top Commissions—1O YOU! 
Visted TP ictssons — 11. Splits 


Ordinary Life — 70% — 10% — 5%" 








Endowments — 70% — 10% — 5% 





Term —~ 70% — 5% — 5% 





Single Premium Annuities — 314% 
*graded 


“it. Op, .. 4, yf — Y oe bs 2a ae 4 
A. Russell Atwater & Associates 


Managing General Agents — Eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware 





354 Lancaster Ave. Haverford, Pa. 
TR 8-2848 — MI 2-4421 


Branch Office 
17 Concord Avenue 
Wilmington, Del. 
OLympia 5-9652 


Group-Pension Office 
#3 Penn Center 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
LO 3-9458 
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SCORES OF TALENT NEEDED 
TO OPERATE INSURANCE TODAY 


Growing Complexity and Innovations, As Companies Meet 


THE 


ing is a zoologist. 


Requirements of Public, Impose Demand 
For Constant Talent Search 


By J. McCatt Hucues 
Executive Vice President, Mutual Of New York 


GAMUT of occupations at Mutual Of New York today runs 
from air-conditioning engineers to X-ray technicians. 


The only thing miss- 


Most of the jobs within this range sound alien to the business of 


life imsurance : 
researchers. 


company’s growth. 


Their appearance on the insurance 
scene is a natural result of the grow- 
ing complexity of the insurance busi- 
ness. And this complexity is in turn 
the result of two normal evolutions: 
a growing demand by the public for 
more numerous and more definitive 
insurance coverages, and the effort by 
insurance companies to keep improv- 
ing the services they give their policy- 
holders. 

The list of new products and policy- 


holder conveniences is nearly endless: 
pre-authorized-check payment of pre- 
miums, liberalizations of benefits, new 


policies and riders, expansions of Group 
and health coverages, reductions in sub- 
standard classifications—almost ad in- 
finitum. 


MONY, for example, has introduced 30 


important new product developments 
since 1950 . . . and, last year, derived 
40% of its new-premium income from 


did not issue ten years earlier. 
This is, as it must be, a continuing 
At MONY, for example, there is 
a permanent new-product-development 


products it 


process. 


committee, made up of senior officers 
from the actuarial, sales, law, selection 
and office operations departments 


and no idea is considered too far fetched 
to be investigated 

The products that have been developed 
however, and those that will be developed 
in the future, certainly add to the com- 
plexity of the business—as any field 
underwriter will voluntarily avow. 


Both Product and Type of Selling Have 


hanged 
The product is not all that has changed 
—the type of selling has, too, The pack- 


age sale or the single-policy sale—while 
they may still be fundamental—are no 
longer the basis on which a sales repre- 
sentative can build success. “Needs” 
selling—the tailoring of coverages to a 
specific individual’s requirements—has 
become the key. And, because the eco- 
nomic climate keeps changing, so will 
these requirements . . . which means ad- 
justable tailoring. 

In addition to product changes in Or- 
dinary life insurance, new lines of busi- 
ness have been added in many companies. 
Health insurance and Group insurance, 
with their many variations and applica- 
tions, add to the complexities faced by 





carpenters and cooks, publicists and planners, 
Yet all have become necessary 
process of running an insurance company. 


realtors and 
to the intricate, multi-faceted 
All of them contribute to the 


both the home office and the field force. 

The field underwriter must be able to 
absorb reams of complicated information, 
and to adapt his selling techniques to an 
almost limitless variety of circumstances. 
This in turn calls for better recruiting 
and better training—i.e., still more com- 
plexity. 

The insurance product and the sale of 
it have become so complex, in fact, that 
home offices have had to develop ac- 
tivities aimed at making the field under- 
writer’s job a little easier. Now we have 
market development, sales promotion, 
advertising and publicity divisions—all of 
them trying to create a receptive climate 
in which the insurance salesman can 
operate, by helping to increase the ba 
lic’s acceptance of our products. 

Result: four more complexities, each of 
them nevertheless important. 

In addition to sales, however, the in- 
lustry has undergone a drastic evolution 
in its service to policyholders. One ex- 


| 





J. McCALL HUGHES 


ample of this evolution is in the area 
of premium payments. 

MONY—like many other companies— 
realized sometime ago that most people 
who operate on a monthly budget prefer 
to pay their insurance premiums on a 
monthly basis. Yet the collection of 12 
premiums a year instead of one is costly 
to the company and this cost, is, 
of course, passed on to the ner 
in a mutyal company like MON 

The answer: pre-authorized ads, 01 
what MONY terms “MONY-matic.” It 





EXPANSION OF OPERATIONS, caused by complexities of life insurance, has 
an unusual array of talent into life insurance company home offices. Here 
is a typical group whose titles and job classifications were a rarity just a short 
time ago. Reading from left to right: Philip Domenico, assistant director for com- 
puter operations; George Ferguson, assistant personnel director, Charles Zimmer- 
mann, planning assistant in charge of space and equipment; John P. Brion, director 
of internal communications; John Giannotti, law librarian; and Vincent J. 
supervisor in charge of policyholder correspondence. 


was not, however, a simple transition. 

Within the company, action was needed 
by the sales, office operations, actuarial, 
treasurer’s, controller’s and public rela- 
tions divisions. 

Externally, MONY had to show the 
public that it was perfectly valid for an 
insurance company to draw checks 
against a person’s bank account. The 
banks had to be willing to provide this 
service for their customers, and to accept 
the company’s guarantee, And the Fed- 
eral Reserve System had to agree to ac- 
cept these transactions as “checks,” not 
s “drafts.” 

The entire process entailed a series 
of complexities ... but the end result has 
been better service to the public, lower 
costs to the company and persistency 
on a par with annual or semi-annual 
premium collections. 


Electronic Systems Need Three Years 
Of Training 


In addition, the tabulating machines, 
that took up acres of space—yet seemed 
like incomprehensive wonders—have 
given way to compact complexes of elec- 
tronic systems that take up much less 
space but require nearly three years just 
to be “taught” to do what the company 
wants them to do. 

Millions of dollars, hundreds of man- 
years of preparation, thousands of hours 
of training and complete overhauls of 
operating procedures are the concomi- 
tants of electronics and yet they 
are vital if we are to survive competi- 
tively. 

Less dramatic but surely as contribu- 
tory are the things MONY does to make 
sure its service is satisfactory; that all 
its communications with policyholders are 
understandable, and that its policyholders 

get plenty of opportunity to tell the com- 
pany what they want most in service. 
This is accomplished by service audits 
and opinion surveys, a company-wide 
correspondence program, and a_ per- 
manent forms-simplification committee. 

We have even added complications to 
the way we invest or spend money. Yet 
what can be more important to a policy- 
holder than what we do with his funds? 


Investment Experts 


MONY, for example, has found new 
avenues of investment, aiming at higher 
yields with still-adequate security 
and has pioneered in such areas as 
finance companies, fleet leasing, and oil 
and gas production loans. The company 
has brought in experts in these fields— 
men whose opinions are sought through- 
out the industry—and has developed a 
nationwide network of mortgage cor- 
respondents. 

Result: its securities investment de- 
partment is larger, and has more varied 


talents, than many brokerage houses 
serving Wall Street. And it invests more 
money! 

The cost of conducting MONY’s 
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Official table of organization at MONY shows wide variety of departments needed to operate major insurance companies today. 


operations, and the work its people 
produce, have come under close scrutiny, 
too—all in the interests of protecting the 
policyholders’ money and continuing to 
competitively. Cost accounting, 
control and work measurement 
are standard operating procedures now 

. but each of them adds a new factor 
to the business that did not exist 30 years 


ago. 


grow 
budget 


The net result, of course, is not simply 
a vast variety of operations—it is a work 
But it is a work force embracing 

ie hundred different types of skill. 

Imagination and creativity have be- 
come important talents. MONY today 
keeps looking for more than professional 
skill in law, actuarial work or under- 
writing—it seeks the flair of the artist, 
too, the bent for exploration, for some- 
thing new, and even the eye for beauty 
and symmetry, as well. 

MONY has actuaries who double as 
ideators, doctors who double as medical 
researchers and economists who double 
as demographers. Without them the com- 
pany might not develop new products, 
improve its coverages or know where to 
expand its sales ... but none of them 
was thought necessary 30 years ago. 


force. 


Recruiting Specialists Need Teaching 
Skill 


Today’s recruiting specialists need 
specific talents for finding the right sales 
people. Trainers need the skill, patience 
and dedication of school teachers. MONY 
has them, and has, too: an opinion- 
research specialist, a letter-writing 
specialist (and an outside consultant, as 
well), management-efficiency specialists 
and statisticians to handle any kind and 
variety of figures. 

3ut this is not all. For these talents 
require still more talents to back them 
up... and so the company lists such 


jobs as: librarian, varitypist, interpreter, 
painter, electrician, communicator, en- 
gineer, cost accountant, ‘agricultural 


economist, equipment specialist and or- 
ganization analyst, 

MONY’s list of job “families” runs 
three pages long. It is, per se, a com- 
plexity. But that list, and the changes 
that have created it, still do not rep- 
resent the total complexity that charac- 
terizes insurance today. For there re- 
mains the problem of weaving all these 
varied talents and interests into a cche- 
sive, purposeful effort to develop growth, 
and of nurturing those talents and de- 


veloping management’s successors from 


them. 

This is, in fact, the primary job of 
management: to create an ever-growing 
entity out of what seems to be a static 
variety. 

The basic element in that job is, 


perhaps, communication—the vehicle by 
which each person in each department 
is made to feel like a part of the whole. 

Part of this task involves literal com- 
munication: the dissemination of news, 
instructions and briefings to every per- 
son in the company. Part also is the 
establishment of uniformity, so that no 
department has reason to feel superior 
or inferior to another. 


MONY, for example, has a company- 
wide personnel committee through which 
the personnel officer can communicate 
suggestions for handling personnel prob- 
lems and requirements on a_ uniform 
basis, The company also has standardized 
job classification and salary administra- 
tion. And, while each department makes 
regular reports of the requirements, 
growth and conditions it expects to face 
in the future, all of these are dovetailed 


according to a 
work best for 


by senior management 
single test: what will 
the company as a whole. 


Five-Year Objectives Are Outlined 
Every Year 

To do this, management has to know 
what will be best. The company, there- 
fore, makes a projection. every year 
of where it expects to be in five years. 

These concrete specifications of five- 
year objectives and approaches are based 
on what management already knows and 


plans. 

Massive studies of overall company 
operations, terse analyses of specific 
areas, reports from department heads, 


economic analyses, even political con- 
siderations—all have gone into the mak- 
ing of each year’s projection. 

Yet these projections are subject to 
change, as conditions change or as new 
—and tested—ideas come forth. They 
cannot remain rigid, and each year the 
projections are revised accordingly. 

Among the elements of these projec- 
tions are MONY’s “Manpower Studies,” 
which determine what types and quanti- 





A FEW OF THE SPECIAL TALENTS developed to meet the complexities 
of life insurance: Reading from left to right are George Wilgus, second vice presi- 


dent for personnel; Mrs. Eleanor Daniel, director of 


economic research, reportedly 


the only woman economist in the life insurance business; William H. Schmidt, vice 
president and chief actuary; Allen L. Lindley, vice president for securities invest- 
ment and treasurer; Robert M. Greening, second vice president for electronics; 
and Russell Wetmore, controller. Seated at the desk is J. McCall Hughes. 


J. McCall Hughes 


Graduating from Brown University in 
1933 Mr. Hughes spent the next five 
years with Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York. He then joined Mercantile Trust 
Co. in St. Louis, becoming assistant con- 
troller and auditor. He went with Mu- 
tual Of New York in 1943 as administra- 
tive assistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent; was named controller in 1945; vice 
president and controller in 1952 and ex- 
ecutive vice president in 1959. 

Mr. Hughes has been both chairman 
and president of the Controllers Institute 
of America and is a past president of the 
Controllership Foundation, Inc., research 
arm of Controllers Institute. 

When the Mutual Of New York moved 
to Broadway and 55th Street from down- 
town New York in 1950 Mr. Hughes was 
in charge of the new home office build- 
ing operations. 





ties of talent will be required to fit them. 
These studies also probe into the sources 
of this talent, both in and out of the 
company, For management knows that 
it is faced with an ever-present need 
to develop the skills the company must 
have now and in the future. 

The college graduates the company 
hires this year, for example, are the men 
it expects to fill specific needs in 1966... 
and, perhaps, to run the company in 
1980. And among the supervisors in to- 
dav’s ranks are the men who will be 
senior management long before 1980. 


Learning Overall Picture 
MONY continually grooms all these 
men for the roles they are expected to 


fill. Training starts the day a man joins 
the company, and continues through his 


entire career. There are courses for 
lower—and middle-echelon supervisors, 
and special management studies, at 


prominent universities, for executives. 

Many of MONY’s new men are trans- 
ferred periodically from one department 
to another, to give them an overall pic- 
ture of the company’s operations, and to 
see how each function complements the 
other. Other newcomers take special, 
training courses for periods of three days 
to eight weeks in the home office—dur- 
ing which they do no productive work 
—to teach them the jobs for which they 
have been hired. 

In addition, the company encourages 
its employes to broaden their own 
formal education, and will refund costs 
of any college or special-school course 
the employes complete. It also strongly 
endorses participation in life insurance 
courses for both the field and the home 
office. 

All these programs are, of course, part 
of a regular evolution—sometimes even 
part of trial-and-error—in the company ’s 
efforts to have the right mar. ready for 
the right job at the right time. 


Complexities are Universal in all Large 
Companies 

This particular problem, and all the 
problems brought on by the increasing 
complexities of the business, are not 
unique to MONY. They are faced by 
every growing company, in or out of in- 
surance. 

They cannot, in fact, be avoided, as 
long as the public keeps demanding more 
and better products and service, and 
business keeps developing the technology 
to meet those demands. We may feel 
satished if we. can at least keep pace 
with these, changes. But to grow and 
prosper we must stay ahead of them. 

For this is simply the process of growth 
—growth by individuals, by companies and 


by industries and growth means 
survival. 
So ... the air-conditioning engineer 


and the X-ray technician—and perhaps, 
one day, the zoologist as well—are just 
as important to insurance, in their roles, 
as the actuaries, underwriters and sales- 
men, For they, and all the alien-sound- 
ing job titles like theirs, are our keys 
to survival. 
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JOHN J. KELLAM 


On a hilltop in New Canaan, Connec- 
ticut, overlooking Long Island Sound 
and surrounded by 20 acres of trees and 
fields, stands a dark brown fortress-like 
remodeled, combination carriage house 
and stable which is headquarters for 
John Kellam Associates, one of the most 
unusual organizations in the insurance 
industry. In the center of the office 
building is a high, octagonal tower which 
formerly housed a 10,000 gallon water 
tank to supply the estate. Now the tower 


encloses two unique conference rooms. 
At the summit is a room which is al- 
most entirely glass-walled, affording a 


magnificent view of the countryside, and 
on a clear day, a glimpse of the New 
York City skyscrapers. 

From an office which used to be the 
haymow, and from the study in his home, 
a 100 yards away, John Kellam runs his 
life insurance business, keeping in con- 
stant communication with his Associates 

and other offices located in Bridgeport, 
Conn, 3ronxville, N. Y., Middletown, 
N. J. and 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Each of the ten Associates of Mr. Kel- 
lam is a Chartered Life Underwniter. In 
1960 eight qualified for membership in 
the Million Dollar Round Table. They 
bring in $500,000 or more each year in 
new individual life insurance contract 
premiums in addition to over $100,000 
»f individual policy pension premiums. 
They average over $30,000 a year in cash 
income, after business expenses. 


History of Organization 


How did 


about : 


John Kellam started John Kellam As- 
soc:ates in 1937 and became general 
agent te National Life of Vermont on 
July 1939. He has the exclusive fran- 
chise for Fairfield County, Connecticut, 
and a non-exclusive franchise for Great- 
er New York City which includes West- 
chester County, New York, Long Island 
and six counties in New Jersey. During 
th's time the National Life has increased 
its assets from $215 million to $850 mil- 
lion and expects to exceed the billion 
dollar mark within a few years. Its in- 
surance in force has increased from $561 
million to $2,750,000,000. The Kellam or- 
ganizat‘on has been responsible for ap- 
proximately 4% of the growth of the 
company from new business during the 


such an organization come 


past 20 years, and although it was a 
scratch agency it now collects approx- 
imately 3% of the total premium and 
annuity considerations for the entire 


company which is 112 years old. This is 
in addition to the considerable business 
which the organization ‘has found it ne- 
cessary to place with other companies. 
When Mr. Kellam was a few years out 
f Virginia Military Institute he hit the 
big time in life insurance marketing by 
being one of 162 agents in the business 





How Kellam Organization Operates 


Robert B. Baumgartner 


to have membership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table in 1938. He now personally 
has qualified for MDRT membership for 
a total of 23 years. 


Agency's Objective 


He had a mental image of the way 
he thought an insurance business should 
be conducted. 


Commenting on his metnal image of 
the agency he said to THE GoLp Book: 
“At the very conception we regarded as 
basic to the organization, a philosophy 
that the clientele should receive more 
help and assistance than they thought 
they were entitled to. Planned relation- 
ships were formed which have continued 
more than two decades, often covering 
two generations of a family. In an aver- 
age year, 75% of the business written 
by our group comes from people who 
have been clients for many years. 

“In setting the standards for Associ- 
ates our objective was that they become 
learned in their own fields and in related 
subjects; should qualify for the CLU, 
and thus be versed in life insurance, 
economics, taxes, law, trusts, wills, pub- 
lic finance and corporate finance. They 
must be able to motivate people to take 
action so they can profit from the ideas 
and knowledge of these salesmen.” 


Division of Labor 


Mr. Kellam also adopted the prin- 
ciple of a division of labor within the 
firm with various parts of the overall 
job done by different people with spe- 
cial aptitudes and abilities. Thus, the 
individual Associates and a competent 
staff of 15 persons who support them, 
concentrate on doing different phases 
of the work involved in comprehensive 
financial planning. Some spend most of 
their time prospecting and opening up 
new situations. Others are trained in 
analytical and technical phases of the 
business. Others make their best con- 
tribution in explaining the suggested 
plans developed by the staff and actually 
making the sales and putting the plans 
into final operation. A large number 
of the business conferences with the 
clients are joint conferences with two or 
more of the organization participating. 
Thus, the talents of several well quali- 
fied people can be applied to the solution 
of the problems of their clients. 

It took years to weld the organization 
of ten qualified Associates and the 
supporting staff. Included in this staff 
are two trainees who hope to become 
future Associates. General specifications 
were established just before World War 


Fabian Bachrach 
Donald C. Ballou 


Il but conditions made it impossible to 
accomplish very much during that early 
period. Immediately after the war, how- 
ever, the organization began to grow on 
a slow but sure and sound basis. 


The 10 Associates 


Here is the list of the ten Associates. 


Thomas M. Schriber, the first to become 
an Associate, joined forces with Mr. Kellam 
just before the war. For four years he was 
a Marine officer radar controller for a 
night fighter group in the Pacific theater 
of operations. Returning to the agency 
he continued to make the New York 
office his headquarters. 

Donald C. Ballou, the second Associate, 
was graduated from University of North 
Carolina and brought a background of 
prior experience in the bank and trust 
field, followed by experience in raising 
funds for the Litchfield Junior Repub- 
lic to the firm. He has developed a con- 
siderable clientele in the programming, 
estate planning and business insurance 
field, covering a wide-spread area geo- 
graphically. He has strong convictions 
on the value of cash value life insurance. 

Robert B. Baumgartner joined the 
organization in 1946 after four years 
as a marine night fighter pilot and brief 
business experience as a Statistician for 
Trans World Air Lines. A University of 
Minnesota graduate and a Phi Beta 
Kappa with a primary interest in eco- 
nomic statistics he was to become with 
Kellam organization, primarily an inside 
man specializing in the technical aspects 
of the business, case analysis, preparation 
and presentation. Over the years he has 
been a primary source of information and 
ideas for all the men and he participates 
in a large percentage of the meetings 
conducted with clients. He is associate 
general agent of the National Life and 
president of the Kellam affiliated pension 
planning corporation. 

Next to join the group was Robert 
C. Brand, Naval Academy graduate, who 
entered the business in an area where he 
knew practically no one, directly from 
Naval service where he was a pilot. 

Stanley J. Lonsdale, a Dartmouth man, 
in the insurance business as long as John 
Kellam, also spent some time in the trust 
field. "Unusually successful in estate 
planning, he operates out of the Bridge- 
port, Conn. office. 


Was General Agent and FBI Man 


Gerard B. Tracy, a graduate of City 
College of New York, formerly with the 
FBI, a former general agent of Pru- 


Robert C. Brand 





Thomas M. Schriber 


dential and a former vice president in 
charge of the estate planning and life 
insurance division of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, makes his headquarters in the New 
York City office. 


Herbert W. Cardwell, a former mid- 
Westerner, has the responsibility of de- 
veloping the firm’s activities in the New 
Jersey area. He was a general agent of 
National Life in Charleston, W. Va. He 
specializes in opening up new situations 
primarily in the closely held corporation 
field. 

Edward G. Marcato, a graduate of 
Manhattan College, joining the National 
Life’s Kellam agency in 1956, became an 
associate of John Kellam Associates in 
1959. Prior to entering the insurance 
field, he was an executive in the elevator 
repair business. He operates in the 
Bronxville area. 

The last Associate to join the group 
is Leon Sicular, a graduate of New York 
University, who works as a consultant to 
and out of the office of Pension Service 
Corporation in New York City. This is 
an independent pension planning organ- 
ization. Prior to entering insurance Mr. 
Sicular was a pilot in the Army Air 
Corps for four and one-half years, and 
later an airlines pilot. 


An important factor in the organiza- 
tion is Cherry Miller, executive secretary 
of John Kellam Associates and treas- 
urer of JKA Pensions, Inc. Miss Miller 
was graduated from the University of 
Missouri with a major in mathematics 
just prior to her 19th birthday and went 
with the actuarial department of the 
Kansas City Life. It was there that she 
received her early experience in home 
office underwriting. She also supervises 
the cashier’s department and the servic- 
ing of pension plans. She has been with 
the firm 18 years. 


The Associates are often called in as 
consultants by others throughout the 
country to help solve particularly difficult 
problems. 

Mr. Kellam says that the organization’s 
ckentele is carefully selected and the ob- 
jective is a comprehensive review of the 
individual’s entire financial affairs con- 
ducted in cooperation with the client's 
attorney, trust officer, accountant, in- 
vestment specialist, and any other ad- 
viser in whom the individual has confi- 
dence. Next comes coordination of ideas 
of all the specialists into a final plan 
that will place the client in the strong- 
est possible position. Compensation 1s 


entirely by commissions on insurance 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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ouis KR. Menagh - - 


Directors Selected Him as President of Prudential Because of His Broad 


Experience and Knowledge of Company’s Operations; Prominent Industry 


Committeeman; 


WHEN IT 
on January 10, 
Shanks, 
reasons were clear : 


BECAME 
1961, 


By CLaRENCE AXMAN 


KNOWN in the industry that The Prudential, 
would elect a new president to succeed Carrol M. 
interest in the identity of the man to be selected was great. 


The 


No position in the business world is more important than that of the 
chief executive and head administrative officer of a great life insurance com- 


pany , 


nor has any post in any private sphere more responsib:lities. In addi- 


tion to directing the insurance operations of his company, his responsibilities 
extend to a large segment of the population, affecting their personal as well 


as their business lives. In the 


importance in the nation’s economy ; 


case Of The Prudential, 
insured is approximately 36 million; 


the number of lives 
and such a company is a factor of 


therefore, it plays a paramount role in 


contributing to the country’s prosperity and welfare. 


Company Started in Basement 

The Prudential, which started 
a Newark basement in 1875, had at 
its oe one clerk, an office boy, 
and $5,000 of capital, but it possessed 
as its chief a far-seeing aggressive 
per sonality in its youthful secretary, 
John F. Dryden. Its growth has been 
so phenomenal that it has been able 
to pay more than $14 billion to policy- 
holders and more than $8 billion to 
beneficiaries, payments to both now 
running at more than $30 million a 
week. 

Prudential is the largest private 
financier of home ownerships in the United 
States. More than 500,000 families are 
currently financing their homes through 
the company. Approximately 43% of its 
total assets are invested in mortgages 
The value of its bond department port- 
Solio at the beginning of 1961 was over 

billion, out of total assets of $16,551,- 
306,122 The company has more than 
30,000 employes. Nearly 8,000 of them 
work in the Newark home office; the 
others are in the regional home offices 
at Boston, Chicago, Houston, Jackson- 
ville, Los Angeles, Minneapolis and 
Toronto, and in some 1,700 local offices 


Elect Louis R. Menagh President 


The directors, beginning their meeting 


at 4:30 o'clock, quickly elected as the 
new president of The Prudential Louis 
R. Menagh, who had been one of its 


three executive vice presidents. 

After the board meeting there was a 
conference attended by reporters 
Newark and other New Jersey 
papers and from the New York metro- 
politan press. About 5 o’clock the new 
president came in and was introduced to 
the press. The writers were surprised 
to meet an unassuming, amiable person- 
ality who would attract no attention of 
any kind walking along Wall Street. 


press 
irom 


They quickly took a fancy to him as he 
answered all questions frankly and good- 
naturedly. 

At the same time he impressed the 
reporters as being an energetic execu- 
tive. He stands 5 feet, 7 inches and 
weighs 100 pounds. He wears rimless 
glasses and conservative dark clothes. 
He has a warm smile and a ready hand- 
shake for all he meets. His sense of 
humor is keen and he is a gifted story 
teller as well as a good listener. 


Why He Was Elected 


Asked by the writer of this article 
why the board had selected Mr. Menagh 
to head the company a director said: 

“Because we felt there is no one in 
The Prudential who knows more about 
the background of the company or has had 
closer contact with so many of its repre- 
sentatives over the years. He knows the 
company from A to Z and is held in high 
esteem by his associates. In meeting 
executives and others in the organization 
he has shown warmth as well as under- 
standing. He knows well how the com- 
pany operates, a knowledge he got in 
part when he was its controller and he 
is an expert on the subject of costs. He 
has helped an innumerable number of 
people solve problems.” 


Attended Rutgers 


Louis R. Menagh, 
was the son of a 
women’s apparel. He 
University which is located in New 
Brunswick, N. J. This is a college with 
a great deal of historic background as 
it was founded ten years before the 
Declaration of Independence. It has 
grown until it now has enrolled nearly 
20,000 students in credit courses or auxil- 
iary programs. It was founded by clergy- 
men of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
America on a petition, which resulted in 
a charter being granted by King George 
Ill of England. Ten years later a second 
charter, issued by Governor William 
Franklin of the Province of New Jersey, 


born in Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of 
attended Rutgers 


was issued. During its early years it 
was exclusively a classical or liberal arts 
institution. In 1884 the Rutgers Scien- 
tific School, giving instruction in agri- 
culture, engineering and chemistry, was 
org: nized and Rutgers was designated 
the Land Grant College of New Jersey. 
In 1961 it embarked upon a $47 million 
building program, At Newark it has a 
college of arts and seiences, and a large 
library. 


Not an Interim Appointment 


Mr. Menagh studied fine arts, lan- 
guages and history, and became a mem- 
ber of the Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity. 


He played in the students’ band. “I did 
not distinguish myself in any way at 
Rutgers,” he said. “I greatly enjoyed 


being there, liked all the fellows and | 
had a good time.” 

When elected president of The Pru- 
dential, Mr. Menagh was 68 years old 
and some people in the business thought 
it was an interim appointment. This is 
not the fact. While The Prudential, as 
is the case with most leading companies, 
has a retirement age, it is not invariably 
observed. Its board can continue re- 
electing a president who is beyond nor- 





High Ratio of Industry 
Sales Develop From New 
Product, Says Menagh 


Queried by THE Gotp Boox for some 
views he holds relative to insurance 
market trends and also life insurance as 
a career President Menagh of The Pru- 
dential made these comments: 

“As to today’s Prudential sales 60% 
come from insurance products which 
were developed during the last ten years. 
This high ratio of new sales to new 
policies dramatizes the value of develop- 
ing types of insurance that are patterned 
to fit both the changing needs and the 
changing desires of the public. 

“T believe that in recent years the in- 
dustry has done a good job of keeping 
abreast of public needs and that we can 
attribute much of the twofold growth 
of the life insurance industry over the 
past decade to new concepts in the indi- 
vidual and Group fields. But I suspect 
that during the ’60s we will witness an 
even greater array of new products and 
a correlating increase in new business.” 

‘As ‘to career: “In my opinion, ‘Oppor- 
tunity Unlimited’ would prove an appro- 
priate title for a thesis on career poten- 
tial in the life insurance business. The 
great and continuous growth of the 
business, coupled with its complexities, 
offers unlimited opportunities in many 
diversified professions.” 


Took Long Field Trips Following His Election 





Mr. and Mrs. Louis Menagh 


mal retirement age. It is recalled that 
two of the most noted and successful of 
all insurance company executives—Sen- 
ator Morgan B. Bulkeley of the Aetna 
Life and Elbridge Gerry Snow, of the 
Home (Fire) Insurance Co., were hold- 
ing the office of president at the age of 
&4 


For a time Mr. Menagh sold lingerie 
made by his father but he could not see 
much future in ladies underwear. So he 
decided to try to get a summer job 
with The Prudential. The company put 
him on at $7 a week in the actuarial 
department 

John K. Gore was chief actuary and 
James Little, who had come to America 
from Australia, was his assistant. Gore 
was in charge of a new mortality table 
and had asked Little to do a special job 
in connection with the table and Little 
had requested two more clerks. The pair 
assigned to him became two of Pruden- 
tial’s outstanding executives. They were 
Louis R. Menagh and Valentine Howell, 
now executive vice president and at one 
time chief actuary of Prudential. 


Passes Actuarial Exams 


Following his graduation from Rutgers 
Mr. Menagh in June, 1914 joined Pru- 
dential as a clerk in the old Ordinary 
mathematical department. 

At the press conference held at the 
president’s office of the Prudential, fol- 
lowing Mr. Menagh’s elevation to the 
post, daily paper reporters became fas- 
cinated by the fact that Mr. Menagh 
had passed examinations of the Actuarial 
Society of America, now the Society of 
Actuaries, without having studied under 
any famous professor who had among 
his alumni men who became top execu- 
tives in life insurance—such men, for 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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BIG Men grow even BIGGER! 


That’s right — we start with big men — men who have the 
desire to grow even more — men who have frequently proved 
themselves big in other fields — and we make them still bigger! 
Here at The C. B. Knight Agency there is a feeling of bigness and 
growth. Knight Agents grow 10 feet tall because we give each 
man the right training, the right merchandise, the right guidance 
in the right direction. Therefore, we all grow, and The C. B. 
Knight Agency continues to be one of the largest insurance agencies 
in the world! 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 
225 Broadway Phone BArclay 7-4500 


General Manager in Greater New York for The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 
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Safeguarding the Interests of Beneficiaries — 


Practices and Procedures Used by Life Insurance Companies 
In Making Sure Maximum Benefits and Rights Under 


Insurance Policies are Protected 


By Donatp S. MacNauGHToN 


Associate General Counsel, The Prudential 


THE MODERN life insurance company, now more than ever before 
in its development and history, has at its disposal the use of a variety of 
protective procedures which it may employ to make certain that each bene- 
ficiary receives the maximum benefits and safeguards to his rights under 
an insurance policy. These procedures have arisen in connection with nu- 
merous policy terms and rights including naming and changing beneficiaries, 
assignment of contractual rights, optional settlements and related areas. The 
development of such procedures has resulted not only because of statutory 
enactment and judicial precedent, but also because of the trend toward in- 
creased liberality in insurance company practices. 


While this summary of measures and procedures adopted by insurance 


companies in the United States is by 


no means intended to be all inclusive, 


it does point up some basic considerations which confront companies and 
should be understood by those in the field in order to perform the greatest 
service to their clients and the beneficiaries. 


The concern of life insurance com- 
panies with the protection of a benefi- 
ciary under a policy may first be il- 
lustrated by the situation which often 
confronts companies when an insured re- 
quests a duplicate policy. When such a 
request is made by an insured, claiming 
that the original policy has been lost or 
destroyed, it is customary to obtain the 
signature of the existing beneficiary on 
the request. This is particularly essential 
where the request for a duplicate policy 
also contains a request that the bene- 
ficiary originally designated be changed. 
From the company point of view, the 
original beneficiary’s signature is desir- 
able to avoid the possibility of a duplicate 
claim at the maturity of the policy. 


Divorced or Estranged Married Couples 


Particularly troublesome are those situ- 
ations of estranged married couples or 
divorced parties where one spouse is the 
insured and the other is the beneficiary. 
It is often difficult in these situations 
for the company to determine what in- 
terests the parties may have in the pol- 
icy by virtue of a court order, assign- 
ment by delivery of the policy or equi- 
table claim based on the payment of pre- 
miums. Although in some states the 
wife’s interest as a beneficiary of a policy 
of life insurance is automatically termi- 
nated by a divorce decree, in many 
divorce cases the court may have ordered 
the husband to turn over the insurance 
policy to the wife or decreed otherwise. 

The concept of assignment by the 
delivery of the policy is probably one of 
the most significant reasons for obtain- 
ing the beneficiary’s signature. Moreover, 
some courts recognize that a beneficiary 
is entitled to a lien on the policy proceeds 
to the extent of premiums paid, which 
lien may be satisfied at the time of pay- 
ment of the proceeds. 

Therefore, in order to minimize the pos- 
sibility of conflicts resulting at the time of 
payment, both to the company and the bene- 
ficiary named originally in the policy, the 
company requires the beneficiary's signature 
on the request form. By this requirement, 


the company is in effect seeking to protect 
the beneficiary from adverse and conflicting 
claims at time of the insured’s death. 


Exceptions to the General Rule 


Life insurance companies have general 
rules which guide their practices. Oc- 
casionally, however, a question or prob- 
lem arises which on the basis of the 
particular facts will justify an exception 
to the general rule. Recognition of this 
possibility by departments within a life 
insurance company can often result in 
serving the best interest of the policy- 
holder and beneficiary. In some situa- 
tions where a duplicate policy has been 
requested, a beneficiary may be inacces- 
sible or his whereabouts unknown, so as 
to preclude the insured from obtaining 
the proper signature. 

In some of these cases, an exception 
can sometimes be made to the require- 
ment of the beneficiary’s signature if 
all the circumstances appear to warrant 
it. However, for the fullest protection 
of the beneficiary’s interest in the policy, 
caution must be used by the company and 
it must be satisfied that all the cir- 
cumstances warrant waving the require- 
ment. The circumstances should negate 
the possibility that the policy is in exist- 
ence or in possession of the beneficiary. 

The company should also be satisfied as 
to all the details and circumstances sur- 
rounding the alleged loss and that attempts 
have been made to locate the policy. 

Where a request is for a duplicate 
policy with changed beneficiary, the facts 
should disclose that an effort has been 
made to find the original beneficiary and 
where there is a divorce, that there is 
little likelihood that the policy was sub- 
ject to a court order giving the original 
beneficiary an interest in the policy. Only 
when these criteria have been fulfilled 
to the satisfaction of the company may 
it consider that its obligation to both 
the existing and newly designated bene- 
ficiaries, as the case may be, have been 
met under the particular circumstances 
so as to consider granting the requests. 


Beneficiary is Third Party to the 
Contract 


The beneficiary, who is often regarded 
as the third party in an insurance con- 


tract, has been extended the protective 
arm of legislation and court decision 
alike. Laws have been designated to 
protect the beneficiary by such safe- 
guards as standard provisions which must 
be included in a life insurance policy. 
In addition, the proceeds of policies and 
cash values are exempt in many states 
to some extent from the claims of the 
insured’s creditors and also from the 
beneficiary’s own creditors. Similarly, 
insurance companies recognizing their 
obligation to safeguard the beneficiary 
have undertaken to appraise the needs of 
the beneficiaries and have arranged pol- 
icy provisions and settlements to fit the 
requirements of the particular case. In no 
single area of insurance company practice 
has there been more of a trend towards 
liberality and protection of a beneficiary 
than in connection with settlement op- 
tions. 


In the early days, after the realiza- 
tion that a lump payment was not the 
most suitable way in every case to provide 
for the future, optional settlements 
emerged and became available by a re- 
quest for (1) the interest option, (2) the 
fixed period option, (3) the fixed amount 
option, (4) the life income option, or (5) 
a joint and survivorship life income 
option if elected and endorsed on the 
policy. More recently, considerable flex- 
ibility of arrangement and programming 
has been achieved by the introduction of 
several procedures designed to reach the 
goal of meeting the varied needs of the 
particular beneficiary. 


One such plan can be discerned by 
allowing the beneficiary to withdraw the 
proceeds up to a certain amount. By 
granting the right of withdrawal to the 
beneficiary, the company and the insured 
have made provision for emergencies 
which may arise. This privilege is avail- 
able usually under the fixed amount 
option or interest option. It is not per- 
mitted by some companies where the 
option elected is for a fixed period or 
under the life income plan, on the ground 
that such a course of action leads to a 
reduction in income or shortening for 
the period of payment, and thereby tends 
to defeat the purpose for which these 
options were originally designed. Other 
companies, among them The Prudential, 
allow commutation of installments under 
the fixed period or life income plan, if 
requested. 


Beneficiary May Change Settlement 
tion 

Another means to aid a beneficiary is 
given by the power to change from one 
settlement option to another. Permission to 
do this is sometimes afforded the beneficiary 
by the terms of the policy to enable the 
beneficiary. to meet changing needs, such 
as in the case of a widow with growing 
children. In its simplest operation, it 
may be used where the interest option 
has been originally selected and changes 
from this option to the fixed amount, 
fixed period or life income options are 
granted by most companies. Practice 
with respect to changing from the fixed 


amount option and fixed income option 
varies but is made available by some 
but not all companies. 

Some companies have allowed the bene- 
ficiary to obtain an increase in the 
amount of income under the fixed amount 
option. Granting this privilege is the 
outgrowth of higher living costs and is 
also available when there has been a loss 
of other income to the beneficiary. There 
may be limitations by some companies in 
the amount of the increase where this 
power is given. Prudential will provide 
for increasing the amount of installments 
under a fixed amount option without 
limitation. 


When Beneficiary Predeceases Insured 


In addition to due consideration of the 
inclusion of these powers, it is neces- 
sary today for the agent in the field, as 
well as for the company, to anticipate 
various possibilities which might occur, 
such as some beneficiaries predeceasing 
the insured or dying after him while 
there remains an amount to be paid. 
Provisions for secondary beneficiaries be- 
come important in these situations. The 
options available to a secondary bene- 
ficiary may differ depending upon 
whether the primary beneficiary survives 
or predeceases the insured. Company 
practice in this regard varies with the 
particular type of option chosen by the 
insured, 

Generally, however, with few exceptions 

while the interest option is operative, an 
insured may provide that the secondary 
beneficiary will receive payment in one 
sum under the interest option, fixed 
amount option, fixed period option or 
life income option. 
_ Nevertheless, due regard for the exist- 
ing possibilities and contingencies are 
necessary parts of any settlement and 
should be fully considered as a means 
of protecting all those who may be poten- 
tial beneficiaries. 

The development of the settlement agree- 
ment ts one of the most satisfactory meth- 
ods of insuring flexibility of programming 
on behalf of the beneficiary. Often the in- 
sured will have more than one policy with 
the company so that disposition of several 
funds using different plans will have to 
be incorporated into one settlement agrce- 
ment, 


In the agreement, the agent in the field 
can combine the powers and options 
to best suit the requirements of his 
particular case. 

Certain unique situations entail ad- 
ditional considerations and rules which 
may be incorporated into a settlement 
agreement. For example, some compa- 
nies include a spendthrift clause in set- 
tlement agreements. These clauses which 
are recognized as valid by statutory 
enactments in many states provide that 
the proceeds held and the payments made 
to the beneficiary are to be free from the 
claims of the beneficiary’s creditors. 


Primary and Contingent Beneficiaries 


Another clause contemplates the situa- 
tion where the beneficiary and insured 
die in a common disaster. Ordinarily, 
when policy proceeds are payable in a 
lump payment and the beneficiary sur- 
vives the insured for a brief time in a 
common disaster, the proceeds would vest 
in the beneficiary and would therefore 
be paid to the beneficiary’s estate. 

The usual short term survivorship pro- 
vision is that the beneficiary must sur- 
vive the insured for a specified number 
of days before the proceeds vest. This 
is in keeping with the probable intention 
of the insured that the proceeds should 
be payable to the specified contingent 
beneficiary where the primary beneficiary 
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does not survive the insured by more 
than a brief period. 

A corollary. to this clause is an election 
by the insured of a settlement option, 
other than life income, naming the con- 
tingent beneficiary as a residuary bene- 
ficiary. In such case, if the primary 
beneficiary predeceases the insured, re- 
gardless of whether it was in a common 
disaster, the contingent beneficiary re- 
ceives the proceeds. Also, if the primary 
beneficiary survives the insured for only 
a brief duration, the contingent benefici- 
ary receives the remaining balance, tak- 
ing into account that the primary bene- 
ficiary’s estate would be paid the first 
installment due on the date of the in- 
sured’s death. Thus, by using this plan, 
if the primary beneficiary predeceases 
the insured, dies at the same moment or 
survives by only a brief duration, the 
contingent beneficiary would be entitled 
to the funds. 


When proceeds are payable to a minor 
beneficiary, a novel situation is presented 
requiring the consideration of the use of 
special protective measures. If a minor 
beneficiary is involved, payment as a rule 
can only be made to a guardian who has 
been appointed by the court to protect the 
interest of a minor beneficiary. 


As a result, companies cannot make 
payment directly to the minor unless 
otherwise permitted by state statute. 
Having a guardian appointed by the 
court can in many instances be burden- 
some and costly when compared with 
the amount of the proceeds involved. 

In order to avoid these complications, 
some companies have allowed settlement 
plans providing for payment to a trustee, 
together with a trust agreement, setting 
forth the purpose of the trust and the 
specific powers of the trustee. To a 
limited extent, this has avoided expense 
and delays in the payment of proceeds 
to minor beneficiaries. However, the 
statutes of the particular state where 
the minor resides must be consulted to 
ascertain whether they mandatorily re- 
quire the appointment of a guardian by 
the court. 


The Unborn Beneficiary 


A not uncommon type of protection 
which insurance companies accord to 
beneficiaries in special situations includes 
that given to unborn children. In naming 
a beneficiary, children may be named as 
a class which designation takes effect as 
of the insured’s death and includes all 
children in existence and those unborn. 
Most companies now permit the designa- 
tion by the insured of unborn children, 
thereby extending benefits further into 
the future. In some instances, companies 
have extended to the insured the right 
to designate unborn grandchildren. 

It is highly desirable to word class 
designations clearly so as to facilitate 
identification of the members of the 
group which in turn aids in a prompt 
settlement to those concerned, 


Changing the Beneficiary 


Even in the question of changing a 
beneficiary on an insurance policy, the 
company must concern itself with the 
interest of the beneficiary. 


Of course, it is fundamental that only 
when the insured has reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary can such a change 
be made by him. 


It is for the company, however, to 
make provision in the policy for a method 
by which such a change might be ef- 
fectuated. Practice in this regard varies 
and the requirements range from merely 
filing the written request or notice to a 
provision requiring the presentation of 
the policy for endorsement. 

In the latter case, courts have often ap- 
plied the theory that a change has been 
accomplished where there has been sub- 
stantial compliance by the insured before 
his death of those steps necessary to 
satisfy the policy requirements. This 


doctrine is applied where the insured 
dies prior to completing all the neces- 


Donald S. MacNaughton 


A native of Schenectady, N. Y., Mr. MacNaugh- 
ton was graduated from Syracuse University (to 
which he had been awarded a full scholarship), 


with an A.B. degree in 1939. During his 


years he was active in athletics. Upon graduation 
he taught social studies in an upstate New York 
high school and for several years played pro- 
fessional basketball. In March, 1942, he enlisted 
in the U. S. Army Air Force, spent two years in 
the Pacific Theatre and was discharged aa Ist 
lieutenant in 1946. He then returned to Syracuse 
University College of Law and was graduated 


with a LL.B. degree in 1948, 


Upon being admitted to the Bar he began the 
general practice of law in upstate New York. 
After six years he was appointed a Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance in 1954, under Superin- 


tendent Al Bohlinger. He joined The Pr 
as associate general counsel in 1955. After 


promotions he was named associate general coun- 
sel engaged primarily in insurance relations work. 
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He has served on several industry committees, 








sary steps and only where the court, 
after scrutinizing carefully all the facts, 
determines that there was an intention 
to make the change and that the insured 
had done everything in his power to do 
so. 

This again demonstrates the court’s in- 
tention as reflected in judicial decision 
to protect and decide the interest of ben- 
eficiaries. Recognizing this, many com- 
panies have assumed a liberal attitude in 
assessing their process for permitting a 
change. In doubtful cases, when a ques- 
tion of substantial compliance is involved, 
the company usually will resort to the 
court for determination, in order that 
the interest of beneficiaries, both newly 
designated and original, will be fully 
protected, 

The life insurance agent’s function in 
this area, both when application is made 
for the policy necessitating a beneficiary 
designation and thereafter as the need 
for changes may arise, is to advise and 
counsel the insured regarding the pos- 
sible difficulties which can result from an 
improper or faulty designation of a bene- 
ficiary. 


The insured’s attention should be directed 
the beneficiaries so that the insured can 


make his contemplated designations with 
full knowledge of their consequences. 


In addition, the agent should empha- 
size that policies be kept in a place where 
they will not be destroyed or mislaid, 
by the agent to the numerous contingencies 
which can occur to affect the interest of 
since most companies require them to be 
submitted for future changes and new 
beneficiary designations. In performing 
these functions, the agent can do much 
to alleviate future controversy in con- 
nection with the policy and the designa- 
tion of beneficiaries. 


Assignment Requirements 


The requirements with regard to as- 
signment is another area reflecting the 
use of company protection to attempt to 
safeguard all rights involved in the life 
insurance policy including that of a ben- 
eficiary. A life policy usually provides: 


(1) that the company shall not be 
charged with notice of an assignment 
until the original assignment or copy 
has been filed in the home office, 

(2) that the company does not as- 
sume any responsibility as to the vali- 
dity or effect of an assignment, and 
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NEVER in the history of the in- 
surance business have directors felt 
a greater responsibility to their trust 
than at the present time. Long gone 
by are the days when final major 
decisions in a company or corpora- 
tion’s operations were made by the 
chief officer without review by or 
consultation with the board. Three 
generations ago a chief officer of a 
leading life company made single- 
handed decisions which bound the 
company, later informing the board 
about them. The board of that com- 
pany often met for not longer than 
five or ten minutes, its principal func- 
tion being to approve what the head 
of the company had ruled. 

Responsibility of Directors 

One of the best descriptions of the 
role a director should play—although 
the description is a brief one—is that 
which the John Hancock published 
in a brochure containing pictures of 
its board members with brief ac- 
counts of their careers. This is what 
it said: 

To define a director's job may miss 


its special flavor. A director is called 





as) 


of the Business World 


a “director,” but he doesn’t direct— 
at least in the sense of administering 
a@ company’s operations. A director 
is responsible for the success of his 
company, but he makes no personal 
gain from that success. A director is 
an influential member of his com- 
munity, but he is sometimes little 
known by the people in it. 

In the eyes of the law, the director 
—with his fellows—more than any- 
one else, is the company: responsible 
for its over-all policies and welfare. 
In the eyes of the owners, the policy- 
holders, he is their elected represen- 
tative, charged with protecting their 
interests. In the eyes of the officers 
of the company, he is the maker of 
major decisions. And in the eyes of 
employes and many others, he is the 
ultimate judge of their rightful 
claims. 

The director of a modern business 
corporation is more than a trustee 
who conserves property entrusted to 
his care; he oversees the demands of 
the present and reaches out for the 
possibilities of the future. Bound by 
oath to the cause of service, he is 
a statesman of the business world. 


(3) that assignments are subject to 
any indebtedness to the company un- 
der the policy. The first of these pol- 
icy provisions may be deemed an at- 
tempt by the company to protect the 
rights of the original beneficiary. 


Supplementing such attempts by insur- 
ance companies to assure the beneficiary 
his fullest measure of protection have 
been court decisions involving contro- 
versies between assignees and benefici- 
aries. These are worth noting to demon- 
strate that some conflict exists on this 
question. 


When a policy has been assigned and 
contains no reservation of the right to 
change a beneficiary, there is agreement 
among the courts that the beneficiary's in- 
terest in the policy is vested so that if the 
insured assigns such a policy without the 
consent of the beneficiary, the rights of the 
beneficiary cannot be defeated, since the 
assignee only acquires those rights which 
the insured had. 


There is wide divergence of opinion 
when a life insurance policy contains a 
clause reserving the right to change the 
beneficiary and the policy is assigned. 
These may be summarized as follows: 

_1. Even though the insured has a 
right to change the beneficiary, the 
interest of the original beneficiary is 
nevertheless vested and can only be 
divested when the insured complies 
with the provisions of the policy re- 
garding the change of beneficiary. As 
a result, an assignee of a life insur- 
ance policy obtains only those rights 
which the insured has in the policy 
which, in this case, would include 
only the right to the proceeds if the 
insured outlived the beneficiary. 

2. An opposite view to that ex- 
pressed in No. 1 is reached by con- 
sidering an assignment of a policy 
which contains a change of beneficiary 
reservation the same as a change of 
beneficiary when it is assigned. The 
rationale of this view is that the as- 
signee is the beneficiary for the amount 
of his debt, so that if the debt is more 
than the policy proceeds, he is the 
beneficiary for the entire policy. If it 
is less, the debt is satisfied and the 
remainder is paid to the original ben- 
eficiary. 

3. The majority take the position 
that when the right to change the 
beneficiary is reserved, the insured has 
the right to assign the policy without 
the beneficiary’s consent and the as- 
signee is entitled to the proceeds of 
the policy to the extent of his interest 
and the designated beneficiary is en- 
titled to all proceeds over this 
amount. 


Companies Must Use Caution When 
Paying Proceeds 


In view of these divergent attitudes 
in the courts, insurance companies must 
exercise caution in making payment of 
proceeds where an assignment is in- 
volved and at the same time meet its 
obligation to give the beneficiary all 
that he is entitled to under each of these 
views; that is, the company must be in 
a position to determine who is entitled 
to receive the proceeds. Incidental to 
this obligation is the company practice 
in giving full recognition to the dis- 
charge of an assignment on its records. 

In one sense, one of the main opera- 
tions of a life insurance company can 
be regarded as designed to safeguard 
insurance proceeds which inure to the 
benefit of the beneficiaries. In adopting 
adequate policies and practices to pre- 
vent substantial loss of investment, in 
formulating procedures to protect insur- 
ance estates, in apprising policyholders 
and beneficiaries through its agents in 
the field of developments in the law 
which will enable them to secure the 
maximum tax advantage under a settle- 
ment agreement and in _ establishing 
workable plans for the distribution of 
proceeds, the life insurance company can 
go a long way in accomplishing this pur- 
pose. 
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At Age 95 Former Secretary Lives 


In Comfort Because of Insurance 


By E. H. Tranpum, 
Bankers Life Co., Billings, Mont. 


Life insurance is the only financial plan 
designed solely for the benefit of the 
buyer. All other plans are primarily for 
the benefit of the seller, and incidentally 
for the buyer. 

I have observed many cases where 
ownership of permanent life insurance 
was the sole difference between comfort 
and misery. One which illustrates this 
sharp delineation is that of a client of 
mine who had a portfolio of stocks, 
bonds and real estate. She bought a re- 
tirement income policy with premium 
deposits of $25 weekly savings, just as 
assurance that she would have income, 
regardless of depressions and booms. 

After her retirement from her secre- 
tarial post the investments started to 
slip and miss payments and gradually 


the principal was reduced. At age 95, 
in reply to a Christmas card, she wrote 
me that she was comfortable in an ex- 
clusive home for elderly ladies only 
because she had the foresight to invest 
in something that never could fail. 

Another case, a policyholder had a 
chain of six stores and overexpansion 
brought on a receivership. His perma- 
nent insurance was ample to provide a 
sufficient amount for a policy loan, so 
he was able to submit a bid for one of 
his stores at the receiver’s sale. Profit- 
ing from experience, he succeeded in his 
new venture and arrived at retirement 
age with ample guaranteed income to 
do all of the things which he had planned 
for a happy life, free from cares and 
worries. 


Another case I recall is a sad one: a 
prospering policyowner borrowed $30,- 
000 on a policy which he had bought for 
his retirement income. He invested it in 
an outside business which promised to 
pay him an exhorbitant annual return. 
He thought that Term insurance would 
serve his needs until the “investment” 
paid off. The outside business failed 
completely without salvage and with ad- 
vancing age his regular business dimin- 
ished. He did not have time to recover 
from the blow so is spending his old 
age in remorse and worry, instead of 
happiness and contentment. 

A client, a livestock rancher who had 
amassed two fortunes during boom times 
and lost them during hard times, had 
depended on Term insurance for his de- 
pendents. Good times returned again for 
him and with the wisdom of experience 
he bought a permanent policy with an 
annual premium of $7,000, to play it s< afe 
that he and his wife would have an in- 
come for as long as they lasted. He said 
he could not take another chance. 

Up to now I have not heard of any 
other financial plan which can guaran- 
tee a definite regular income for an in- 
definite period of time whether it begins 
in the present or at some unknown fu- 
ture time. 
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THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY, LTD. 
“The Major League Agency’ 


(Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Canada) 


To General Brokers 
HAVE YOUR OWN COMPLETE LIFE DEPARTMENT 
All communications on your letterhead—with copies to you. All phone 
calls taken at your switchboard and relayed to us. Your client gets ex- 


pert service from your own hand-picked expert. Double your volume 
with half the effort—at no extra cost! 


PHONE US, THIS PLAN WILL MAKE 


MONEY FOR YOU! 
Call us at OXford 7-2950 


SUPERVISORS 


THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY, LTD. 
110 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Ted Lewis 
Len Salis 
Fred Bitterfield 





Cash Values — Harmelin 


(Continued from Page 22) 


date would be so close at hand. Although 
confident that the agent who convinced 
Bob to make the change was sincere in 
his belief at the time. I wonder what 
his conscience is doing to him now. 
Bob’s experience and that of thousands 
of other Bobs we all know frightens 
me as I think of the futures of these 


people. Isn’t there a place for both 
cash value life insurance and _ invest- 
ments? Extremes are more patent in 


selling to be sure. It is easy to motivate 
people with extremes, but are we really 
fulfilling our obligations to their futures 
when we do not put up a strenuous 
struggle against permiting such men as 

3ob to wind up with nothing at this 
stage of the game? 








William Harmelin 


A life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table Mr. Harmelin started from 
scratch on September 1, 1956 a general 
agency in New York of Continental Assur- 
ance and last year it paid for more than 
$10 million Ordinary. The agency led the 
company nationwide in health premiums; 
closed 31 pension or profit-sharing cases 
and did some Group business. He has been 
on many industry committees including 
board of directors of New York City Life 
Underwriters Association; chairman of the 
health insurance committee of Greater New 
York Brokers Association and vice presi- 
dent of Disability Training Council. 

Formerly on faculty of New York 
University he also gave courses in life, 
accident and sickness at LUTC. He has 
been chairman of LUTC’s accident and 
sickness committee since 1957. Mr. Har- 
melin has authored many brochures on 
insurance topics and is currently writing 
a book intended to show the multiple 
lines agents how to sell life insurance. 
As a speaker he has appeared before 
many life underwriters association con- 
ventions and sales congresses. 


When he was discharged from the 
Army he joined his father and his 
brother in agency work, was _ leading 


producer in 1955 of Columbian National 
Life, now Hartford Life. 

In addition to being associate general 
agent of the Harmelin Agency, Inc. Con- 
tinental Assurance Co., he is secretary 


of the Business and Estate Planning 
Consultants, Inc. 
Mr. Harmelin was educated at New 


York University’s evening school; and 
started to work in his father’s life in- 
surance general agency in 1933. 


— 


Cash Values — Bare 


(Continued from Page 22) 


regardless of the current money market. 
Emergency Loans 


It is interesting to observe from my 
cancelled loan notes on my personal pol- 
icies that at least three of them were 
dated immediately after the birth of 
each of our three children. The timing 
is significant. We all owe something 
(even the children) to this readily avail- 
able emergency cash account. 

While there will always be some who 
do not properly (from experience) value 
the privileges of cash-value insurance 
versus Term insurance, many will con- 
tinue to use this tried and true forced- 
savings method of accumulation. The 
flush of current prosperity may some- 
time fade. The sacrifices that some made 
to pay life insurance premiums of past 
years will be remembered; there will then 
be a time of regret or a time of rejoicing. 
The true net cost of protection for loved 
ones, minus gimmicks, will then be in 
true focus. Time has a way of bring- 
ing out and exposing true values—of 
effort, sacrifices and judgments that 
have been made in the years before. 
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Insurance Market Trends 


As Seen by Experienced Men in the Field 


TRENDS IN LIFE INSURANCE MARKETING are continuously 


changing. A number of successful 


field men, among them managers or 


general agents, were asked by THE GOLD BOOK for their opinion of 
what will be the trend in life insurance marketing within the next few 
years. Those whose answers are given are from different areas of the 


country, including Portland, Ore.; Greensboro, N. C.; and New York 


City. Their views follow: 


Improved Training For 
“Middle Group” Agents as 
Buyers’ “Know-How” Grows 


By LAWRENCE J. EvANS 


Northwestern Mutual, 
Portland, Ore. 


Like the weather, marketing trends in 
the next few years are likely to con- 
tinue the trends already evident, with a 
strong likelihood of speed-up or inten- 
sification in certain areas. As we see it 
from the Pacific Northwest, here are 
some of the trends that will be the most 
evident in the immediate years ahead. 


1. Intensification and development of 
better training of all agents, particularly 
the top agents who will have to be better 
informed in life insurance and all its 
related areas. As one facet: of this, we 
feel the CLU designation will be more 
and more accepted by the public as an 
equivalent of CPA and so forth; the 
designation will mean more to the public. 


2. It is going to become more difficult 
for the so called “Middle Group” of 
agents to make a satisfactory income, 
with the result that there is more 
aggressive “company” merchandising, 
through advertising in depth, through 
audio-visual, television, more company 
advances to new agents. The market of 
the ’60s will be a crowded one, with 
many people and tremendous aggressive 
programs in all lines of business. Mar- 
keting programs that are bold and strong 
will be needed, and at the same time, 
these bold programs will reap corre- 
spondingly greater rewards. 


Better Informed Buyers 


3. We will continue to see better in- 
formed buyers, and a much more sophis- 
ticated market. Policyholders will be 
better informed about life insurance and 
about companies. One result of this will 
be much more intensive promotion and 
advertising in specific terms by compa- 
nies on company differences. Also, many 
policyholders who have purchased con- 
tracts of the “charter” variety issued by 
some new companies with fantastic divi- 
dend promises are going to become 
aware of what their contracts really 
provide. In the same way, even more 
who have purchased the so-called Mini- 
mum Deposit or Minimum Outlay plans 
involving full borrowing of the cash 
values: will reach the full realization 
of what they really have purchased. We 
already see evidence of this. As a result, 
a lot of that business is going to ter- 
minate, it seems to us. Dealing with this 
will be a market “trend.” 


4. We feel that there are likely to be 
further developments beyond anything 
Presently “in being” in which life in- 


surance companies utilize common stocks 
as an investment medium. Of course, 
many companies already have sizable 
holdings of common stocks, others have 
direct variable annuities, mutual funds, 
and so forth. It seems to us that develop- 
ment will surely come in a more basic 
way than these, while maintaining the 
basic and all-important guarantees. We 
will tend to get away from paying pre- 
miums annually, semi-annually, etc. and 
there will be more emphasis on life in- 
surance companies as a “depository” as 





L. J. EVANS 


funds become available, and certainly 
continued development of the various 
monthly premium payment plans, and 
with improvement here. 


Full-Scale Agency Operation 


5. No doubt, the general agency and 
management systems will continue to 
borrow “elements” from each other in 
that the demands of operating in a full 
scale fashion in the ’60s will require more 
company money, one way or another, 
and the very best of top-notch agency 
management leadership—by men who 
have been well trained for the job and 
are mature before they take over. 


6. We feel that there will be marked 
development of better life insurance 
education in the schools, particularly at 
the college level. Dr. S. S. Huebner, Dr. 
Davis W. Gregg and other educators 
have been talking about this for a long 
time, and we believe that we are now 
on the verge of great development with 
many more colleges providing a Degree 
of Insurance, or a major in insurance 
that really means something, more insur- 
ance schools and so forth. This in due 
time must have a tremendous effect on 
our whole marketing picture. 

These points are not meant to be all- 
inclusive, but it is stimulating to think 
about them, along with others. 


ROBERT J. KISTLER 


Savings Medium Provides 
For Emergency Fund 
By Ropert J. KistLer, CLU 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


Money has always been the primary 
source of family security and will con- 
tinue to be so! Since life insurance 
provides money at the time that it is 
needed most, it will continue to be the 


Changes Coming in 
General Agency System 
By WILLIAM A. ARNOLD 
John Hancock, New York City 


Here are my ideas of some significant 
trends which will be facing the life in- 
surance field in the next few years: 


The General Agency System 
1. There has been a marked trend away 





Matar Studio 
WILLIAM A. ARNOLD 


greatest source of family security in 
these United States. 

One trend has especially prevailed 
within the last year; ie., life insurance 
as a savings medium for emergency 
funds, education and retirement has be- 
come of prime importance to the people 
to whom the bulk of our product is sold. 
With the rise in Group limits and Gov- 
ernment benefits, there is a definite turn 
away from Term insurance. No other 
savings medium provides the guarantee 
and return on investment that life insur- 
ance provides, and our public has had a 
chance to see other savings mediums 
fail at a time when they are most needed. 


Our market is demanding well-trained, 
well-educated salesmen. The public ex- 
pects us to be salesmen; and we must 
be, as we have been, strong salesmen in 
order to override the seemingly attractive 
competitive forms of savings. 

People today are buying larger policies 
with larger premiums in order to have 
such complete protection guaranteed and 
assured as retirement for themselves, 
education for their children, provision 
for an emergency and opportunity fund 
for themselves, and, above all, provision 
for their families in the event of pre- 
mature death. 

I am confident that these trends will 
continue, and at an accelerated pace. 





PHILIP C. BELBER 


from the true general agency system, 
toward branch office, and it ts my consid- 
ered judgment that this trend will be ac- 
celerated in the next few years. It is purely 
a matter of economics! Higher costs, 
reduced premiums per $1,000, increased 
competition for the investment or sav- 
ings dollar, and, of course, lack of capital 
to finance agency operation, due to high 
taxes. As companies appropriate more 
money for field operations there will 
necessarily be closer field supervision. 
The field manager, in my opinion, will 
gradually be relieved of all functions ex- 
cept recruiting, training and supervision. 
The small companies lacking necessary 
capital will still look to the personal- 
producer type general agent, particularly 
those who have an established general 
brokerage business to support office and 
clerical costs. 


Selection of Agents 


2. Competition for volume and liberal 
company financing plans for new agents 
have created a trend away from careful 
selection. 

Agents turnover under company fin- 
anced training programs (salary con- 
tracts) has reached alarming proportions 
and the low survival rate would seem to 
indicate that selection procedures must 
be revised and perfected. Pressure for 
more producers together with too lenient 
company qualification standards has 
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tended to offset improved training tech- 
niques, thereby creating serious mone- 
tary losses which are unrealistic when 
related to cost per man who succeeds. 

I believe this trend will have to be 
reversed, and that managerial compe- 
tence will be measured by results at- 
tained in selection, training, survival and 
increases in premium volume. Certainly 
there will be adjusted compensation 
methods which will be related to man- 
power results, premium volume and per- 
sistency. 


Compensation of Agents: Selling All 
Divisions of Insurance 


3. The modernization of field agents 
compensation methods will take top priority 
in the not too distant future. Many com- 
panies have adopted variations of the 
traditional 50+95’s agreement, including 
heaped commissions with service fees, 
reduced vesting etc., but a major over- 

haul is past due. When it comes it will 
no doubt combine salary and commis- 
sions and will have built-in safeguards 
against borrow-to-pay, replacements, etc. 

4. All lines selling will continue to grow 
in popularity. More fire and casualty in- 
surers will have a life insurance affiliate 
and life companies will move into the 
fire and casualty business via working 
agreements with established companies. 
Combination policies for homeowners 
will expand to include life, accident and 
health, hospital and surgical with limits 
related to the property value, and the 
mortgage indebtedness. 

These are just a few of the things that 
I believe will face the field in the next 
few years. 


More Homes, 
More Children, 
Mean Larger Market 


By Pup C. BeLBer 


Philip C. Belber Agency, Inc., 
Continental Assurance Co., 


Milburn, N. J. 


Despite disappointment in the 1961 
economy not reaching the greatest era 
of prosperity in the nation’s history as 
some experienced observers had early 
predicted I believe that 1962 will not be 
disappointing in the marketing of life 
insurance. In my opinion, the reason 
why major prophecies for this year did 
not prove accurate was due to the 
alarm caused by Washington news dis- 
patches. Warning has been continuous 
that taxation of corporations and their 
officers would be higher; threats to cut 
travel and entertainment expenses sharply 
were constant; some stories reflected con- 
templated action against large corporations 
under allegation that anti-trust laws 








L. J. Evans 


Graduating from University of Iowa, 
Mr. Evans entered life insurance in 
Davenport, Iowa in 1928. He joined the 
home office agency department of North- 
western Mutual in 1933, being the first 
appointment of Grant L. Hill when he 
assumed the position of director of agen- 
cies. Mr. Evans was appointed assistant 
director of agencies in 1935 with respon- 
sibilities through all areas of the agency 
department. In 1949 he was made gen- 
eral agent in Portland, Ore. Since his 
appointment new business in the agency 
quadrupled. He has been president of 
his company’s general agents’ associa- 
tion, and is currently president of the 
Association of Agents: He also is pres- 
ident of Oregon Estate Planning Coun- 
cil, and a director of Portland General 
Agents and Managers Association. 

He has a national reputation as a 
forceful speaker before many industry 
associations in the marketing division 
of life insurance, including those of his 
own company. 





were being violated. 

Such stories and various other possible 
tax kickbacks kept a great deal of normal 
American type of spending at a minimum, 
blocking proposed expansion of industrial 
plants. 

Another Side to Picture 


But another side of the picture tips 
the scales in an optimistic direction. 
Most obvious is the natural growth of 
population as a result of the World War 
II marriages and their impact which 
from a life insurance standpoint will 
be felt in a few years time as so many 
children, born of those marriages, grow 
up. The need for home building and 
home furnishing required of new famil- 
ies will bring prosperity over a wider 


area, and will, therefore, result in a 
natural increase in the life insurance 
market. 


An immediate boost in life insurance 
sales may also take place as a result 
of the immense spending program ap- 
proved by Congress. Unemployment is 
sure to decline as increased production 
of various kinds is needed by new 
draftees called for service duty. 

The spiraling costs of living requires 
increased insurance just to take care 
of the family in event of the early de- 
mise of a breadwinner. 

I believe that an almost overnight 
push will take place for the sale of life 
insurance to potential servicemen to 
avoid war restriction clauses in the 
event the world outlook does not get 
better. 


Re-action Against Substitution 


In the last several years purchases of 
stock through mutual funds has cut into 
the insurance market with less money 
put into permanent forms than here- 
tofore. It is my thought that this phase 
of our economy has settled down and I 
look forward to less substitution and the 
sale of more regular Ordinary life than 
term insurance. 

Last, but not least, I believe the young 
man of tomorrow will find that the only 
way he will be able to build any fair- 
sized estate will be through the purchase 
of life insurance. By and large this 
should add up to an unheralded increase 
in life insurance before 1970 comes 
around, 


Multiple Line Sales 
Will Grow 


By Louis A. SECHTMAN, 


Sechtman & McWilliams, 
Aetna Life, New York City 


Historians must look to the past while 
economists peer into the future. Being 
neither I must borrow a little from both. 


For the past we have seen sales in- 
crease every year and the likelihood is 
that trend will continue. Of some signi- 
ficance, however, is the fact that most 
companies are showing increased sales 
but are insuring fewer lives. We are 
seeing the era of larger average sales and 
steadily increasing amounts of insurance 
in force per life. This is paradoxical 








William H. Andrews, Jr. 


Mr. Andrews is an outstanding figure 
in life insurance who has been unusual- 
ly prominent in North Carolina civic 

and educational circles; is a former pres- 
ident of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, American College of CLU, 
and North Carolina State Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Graduated from University of North 
Carolina in 1920, he became manager 
of Jefferson Standard in Greensboro in 
1928. Mr. Andrews has been active in 
the Defense Orientation Conference As- 
sociation and in many other avenues of 
good citizenship. 








W. H. ANDREWS, JR. 


LOUIS SECHTMAN 





with the inoreasing population and a 
record group of about 2.5 million enter- 
ing the labor market annually. 

As to THE GoLtp Boox’s direct request 
for my opinion of marketing trends now 
in sight, I give you my view as a man 
who has represented a multiple line com- 
pany all of his business life. It is this: 
The era of the “general practictioner” 
is here. His number will increase versus 
those who are “specialists.” Multiple 
line selling has many advantages and we 
are already seeing the acceleration in 
the idea of “one stop shopping.” 


More Protection For 


Corporate Dollar 


By W. H. Anprews, Jr. 


Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N C. 


Life inssurance was originally designed 
to protect the earning power of the in- 
sured and, therefore, those dependent 
upon him. It is truly “Dollars For Fu- 
ture Delivery” at a time when most 
needed. Nothing has ever been created, 
and may never be, that will take its 
place in this respect. 

Newspapers worldwide in August pub- 
lished a statement from Pope John 
XXIII that “men were not created equal. 

. The poor should have an opportunity 
to improve their condition and those 
who have an abundance should do what 
they can to help improve the condition 
of the less fortunate.” 

Christ said: “We will always ‘have the 
poor with us.” 

Because these are great truisms I think 
there will always be a need for selling 
“package insurance” in smaller amounts. 


The Corporate Dollar 


However, I believe the trend has been 
for a number of years, and will be in the 
future, for us to go after the “Corporate 
Dollar” more and more, Although a per- 





Philip C. Belber 


Starting his insurance career on an 
industrial debit in 1922 Mr. Belber was 
an assistant manager at the age of 23. 
Five years he became an Ordinary agent. 
In 1936 he moved to northern New Jer- 
sey, affiliating with a Continental As- 
surance agency to develop that territory. 
In 1939 he took on supervisory duties 
for the development of the Eastern de- 
partment handling Ordinary, Group and 
pension. He was appointed general agent 
in Newark in 1943, remaining there until 
February of this year when he moved 
to Milburn. This is his twenty-fifth year 
with Continental Assurance. 

Four years ago Mr. Belber opened a 
second office in Hackensack, N. J., which 
is now being run by his oldest son, 
Charles. Another son, George, works in 
the Milburn office. 


son and his family may wholly own a 
corporation it is often much easier to get 
him to spend the corporation’s money 
than his own. 

We will be selling more business in- 
surance, and should improve our meth- 
ods by learning how to present it in a 
simple way so that it can be easily un- 
derst 

Federal income and estate taxes have 
gotten so high that practically every 
decision made by people who have even 
moderate amounts of money is made in 
the light of effect of taxes. We will 
be selling more insurance to take care 
of taxes. I think the time will come when 
the Treasury Department will permit 
people to buy insurance and assign it 
to the Treasury for taking care of Fed- 
eral estate taxes, and this insurance will 
not be subject to tax. 

Companies which do not have a good 
depth of management will buy more and 
more key man insurance. Fringe bene- 
fits have become a very impotrant fac- 
tor with every employer and employe. 
The growth of pension and profit shar- 
ing plans has been tremendous in the 
last 15 or 20 years. 

Because of high Federal income taxes, 
companies realize the importance of de- 
ferred compensation in making their key 
personnel happier and holding them. 

Group life insurance, major medical 
and disability coverage will continue 
being a part of the program of well 
administered business concerns. 

So, I think the trend in the future 
will be to the corporate dollar—business 
insurance, pension and profit sharing 
plans, insurance for taxes, deferred com- 
pensation, Group insurance, major med- 
ical and disability insurance. 


Predicts More Package Sales 


The alert, ambitious young man enter- 
ing the life insurance field should sell 
a large number of policies, most of them 
on a package basis for widows and or- 


(Continued on Page 71) 








William A. Arnold, I 


Mr. Arnold entered life insurance prior 
to finishing college, 1928, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., going with Penn Mutual as an 
agent, then becoming supervisor, man- 
ager of training, and assistart to gen- 
eral agent until 1938. After a short per- 
iod in home office he was appointed gen- 
eral agent in Central Pennsylvania for 
14 years, then moved to New York in 
January, 1952, where he opened a new 
agency for John Hancock. 

He has been active in local, state and 
national associations and numerous civic, 
church and political circles. In World 
War II he was in executive me of 
Secretary of the Navy. Currently, he is 
on insurance committee of New York 
State Chamber of Commerce and is 
serving his third term as Republican 
member of Board of Estimate and Tax- 
ation in Greenwich, Conn. He belongs 
to Research Agencies Group of Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, 
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a As an a a aie 


Its a weal pleasure to pay well earned tribute to staff mem- 
bers of The Eastern Underwriter with whom I have had friendly 


relations over the years — 


Clarence Axman, Editor 





Wally Clapp and 


! Oliver J. Jones, Associate Editors 
l 


I also extend a warm welcome to 


J. Owen Stalson, 


the new president and publisher of The Eastern Underwriter. 
! My sincere wish is that he will have many years of constructive 
progress in publishing this fine weekly insurance journal whose 


3 GOLD BOOK is an outstanding life insurance sales edition. 


: Harold Vf. Sloane, CL 


PRESIDENT OF 
Gruber & Sloane Agency, Inc. 
Harold N. Sloane Agency, Inc. 






ws Majesty: . Sickness & Accident Agency, Inc. 
Our Client 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-4545 
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on Pages 


All Lights Turn Green 


By Lituian G. Hocus, CLU, 


President, American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 


WHAT DOES CLU MEAN TO WOMEN AGENTS? The simplest 
answer is that CLU makes all the lights turn green! 


At some moment in the career of almost every established life under- 
writer there comes a Day of Decision. Whether the early morning mirror 
reveals a twelve-hour crop of whiskers or a diadem of pincurls, the big day 
has dawned. The question is: Shall I, or shall I not, try to earn the CLU 


designation ? 


Man or woman, the minute a person has the moral nerve to ask that 
question, and answer it affirmatively, something begins to happen. Suddenly, 
there’s a new feeling of determination and self-respect. Some, but not nearly 
enough women have weighed the immediate comforts of muddling along 
in this business against the certainty of larger comforts, and have willingly 
put their growing capabilities at risk. After they have invested something 
of themselves through CLU, in time, effort, strength and substance, they 
find a new dimension in living. Drab things begin to glisten; exciting possi- 


bilities open up. 


Women of intellectual capacity de- 
cide in favor of CLU as the accepted 
means by which a recognized body of 
knowledge can be acquired and used 
in better service to the insuring pub- 
lic. They agree that the financial re- 
wards of life insurance selling as a 
career are greatly enhanced when the 
pursuit of prospects walks arm-in- 
arm with the pursuit of excellence. 


So, the first improvement CLU 
makes in a woman agent is to equip 
her with a commanding array of 
knowledge which bolsters her own 
sincerity and conviction. A voice car- 
ries more authority when backed up 
with sure-footed information, whether 
the tonal quality is soprano or bari- 
tone. 


In our business, in any business, or in 
any life, for that matter, isn’t the most 
dreaded specter, the most dismal waste 
of energy, wrapped up in the one word, 
“discouragement?” Yet, discouragement 
stems from a sense of inadequacy, a lack 
of information. The more seasoned wom- 
an agent may patiently orawl out of a 
slump with the aid of experience and 
some well-directed footwork. But why 
even answer the doorbell to discourage- 
ment when, through education, CLU sup- 
plies the information, changes the droop- 
ing Spirit into a disciplined command of 
self, and unleashes the power and excite- 
ment of enthusiasm? 

Appealing to the woman agent is the 
orderly conduct of the CLU study pro- 
gram which provides an unusual climate 


for the development of ideas. In the 
selling process, force of imagination, 
kindled by electrifying ideas and enthus- 
iasm, leaves no room in the well-furn- 
ished mind for that unwelcome tenant, 
“discouragement.” Perhaps CLU has a 
special virtue for women underwriters 
who look for a superior structure of 
learning to house the inspiring motives 
which brought them into the life insur- 
ance business in the first place. 


To give full expression to their business 
activity, women like to acquire personal 
identification with confidence, that quiet. 
self-possessed feeling of reliance based 
upon inward faith and outward trust. Be- 
cause CLU equips them to handle complex 
underwriting problems with confidence, a 
natural up-grading of prospects is possible. 
Substantial new markets open, invigorated 
by ideas and sparked by imagination. Pros- 
pecting and production sights are raised. 
Each fresh experience in the widening 
circle of service brings another surge of 
confidence to build upon the last. Every 
hour becomes increasingly busy, vital, pre- 
cious and important. 


Unsuspected Talents Manifested 


Another delightful thing happens to 
the woman CLU. She finds all of her 
faculties engaged in the building of a life 
insurance practice based on the profes- 
sional concept of service. This all-con- 
suming effort has no affinity with the 
enticements of laziness. She is pushed 
into the development of her highest cap- 
abilities. Unsuspected talents begin to 
emerge, partly from the necessity of 
meeting greater demands upon herself 
and partly from the quickened mental 
processes which seek more zestful ac- 
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Lillan Hogue 


A native of Detroit, Miss Hogue, who has been 
a New York Life agent since 1944 and has held 
the CLU designation since 1946, is the first woman 
president of the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. She also is a trustee of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

Miss Hogue has been active in the Society for 
several years and is one of the very few women 
ever to head up a national association comprised 
predominantly of men. i 
the Detroit Life Insurance and Trust Council and 
a life member of the Women 


She is also treasurer of 


Leaders Round 


Outside the industry, Miss Hogue has been 
prominent in many civic organizations. She is 
past president of the Detroit Business Woman’s 
Club and a past chairman of the Detroit Inter- 
club Council of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs. She is a member of the Inter-group 
Council for Women as Public Policy Makers, 


Michigan League for Crippled Children, Young 


Women’s 


Christian Association and Women’s 


City Club of Detroit. She is listed in the Who’s Who of American Women. Re- 
cently she was chosen as one of Detroit’s ten top working women. 

By mid-summer Miss Hogue had traveled the length and breadth of the country 
making almost 40 speeches on the CLU movement and life insurance as a career. 
She was interviewed in almost as many cities and made over 20 television appear- 
ances. Miss Hogue has been getting the insurance and CLU story across to both 


the industry and the public. 
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complishments. With graceful ease, the 
potential of one year becomes the real- 
ization of the next. The search for 
keener skills, more knowledge, better 
techniques and greater insight calls for 
self-imposed, continuing study which 
pays itself back in the coin of still larg- 
er and more rewarding achievements. 

Is there anything about red fingernails 
and Chanel +5 that doesn’t find pride 
in the professional prestige of CLU? 
Does not one adorn the other? If you 
scratch a woman CLU, you'll find ooz- 
ing out a very proper desire for com- 
munity recognition, for increased stature 
built upon service and performance. All 
women of sympathy and outgiving qual- 
ities are up to their pretty necks in com- 
munity work, in addition to everything 
else they do. Women CLUs do their 
full share, also, but they do it with 
drama, with brilliance, and with immense 
personal gratification in the job well 
done. Public acceptance of professional 
life underwriting receives an enormous 
lift from the community undertakings 
of talented women CLUs, They become 
identified with service at every level of 
human helpfulness. This type of leader- 
ship builds stature for all CLUs because 
it assists in creating wider public aware- 
ness of the incomparable social values in 
life insurance. 


Opportunities for Service Expanded 


It might be said that CLU endows its 
designates with a special roadmap to suc- 
cess. In a sense, perhaps. But the more 
likely attribute is that these women be- 
come candidates because of an innate 
urge to expand their own opportunities 
for service. To that extent, then, CLU 
is a handy means of accomplishing their 
own goals, Like the mountain that_has 
to be climbed because it’s there, CLU 


appears as one of the imperatives of 
leadership. 

When men agents start out on their 
daily calls, they seem to be loaded down 
with huge briefcases. Do they quite appre- 
ciate their gorgeous muscular strength, or 
the ease of walking around with their heels 
flat on the ground? In these two respects, 
the powder-puff department would have a 
difficult time of it if CLU did not rescue 
them from these physical differences. In 
characteristic feminine fashion, they trade 
weight and tireless footwork for lightness 
and busy headwork. Ideas in selling are 
generated above the neck, not below the 
knees, and they are lifted with the heart, 
not the arms. 

_ These are some of the reasons why the 
lights turn green for women agents who 
lend themselves to CLU. Obviously, there 
must be many other reasons since the 
glory of our business is that we may ex- 
press ourselves and our worth according 
to our individual capacities. Each finds 
her own inspiration, her own particular 
brand of satisfying service. 

Many women who chose life insurance 
first as a livelihood, and then moved on to 
make it a professional career, find a new 
intensity of living, a new satisfaction in 
well-paid service. It is true that their 
earnings are substantial, a not unwelcome 
state of affairs. But this gift of self 
through the power of CLU, which in the 
larger sense, strives to carve out some bit 
of immortality by helping others, seems to 
attract rewards far beyond the usual 
thought of compensation. This may be the 
fine-drawn end-result of the personal pur- 
suit of excellence, that last splendid resort 
of a worthy reason for being. It’s a great 
day in the life of any woman when, sud- 
denly, there appears the purpose, the mean- 
ingfullness, of a life well lived in honor, 
distinction, courage and contribution. 
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Study Adds to Knowledge of 





Government and Economics 


By Curystat Starr, CLU, 
Penn Mutual Life, Atlanta 


When, because of the untimely death 
of my husband I was required to make 
a decision on my work for the future I 
decided I could make a career in the life 
insurance field. After a thorough analy- 
sis of my previous education and expe- 
rience I felt I could, with assurance, 
complete the simple programming job 
for the average man whose estate was 
composed mainly of his home (usually 
mortgaged), social security, government 
insurance, a company pension plan and/ 
or Group insurance. Soon I wanted to go 
beyond this. My knowledge of the in- 
surance business and the courses offered 
to those in the field led me to the CLU 
course. 

Each day’s study added to my under- 
standing of the many viewpoints on the 
economics and government of the coun- 
try; the many types of savings and in- 
vestments and the factors one should 
consider in making a decision on the pur- 
chase of risk investments versus the more 
secure type. 


My eyes were opened to the great 
need of competent legal advice for my 
client, the many hours and dollars that 
could be wasted without adequate plan- 
ning and the many advantages of var- 
ious forms of trusts and the corporate 
trustee. These courses gave me confi- 
dence in discussing estate taxes, marital 
deduction, liquidity and many other 
points that could mean dollars to my 
client’s family. 

With more knowledge of the business 
organizations, their methods of finance, 
the parts played by the sole proprietor 
and the key man in positions of business 
I felt that I could now counsel with my 
client on a thorough and complete analy- 
sis of his financial planning involving 
both his personal and business plans 
for the present and the future. 

My Chartered Life Underwriter 
courses gave me growth in knowledge, 
enthusiasm and confidence to discuss 
with my client his most precious and 
priceless asset, his own life. 


CLU Study Is Beginning of 





Exposure to Wider Fields 


By Heren Rupp, CLU, 
Mutual Trust Life, Minneapolis 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, 

This above all, to thine ownself be true 
And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Hamlet Scene Ill 

When the request was made that I 
set forth briefly what CLU has meant 
to me, many ideas and thoughts passed 
through my mind. I thought immedi- 
ately of what it has done materially ; 
increased production, increased income. 
But the material aspect was rapidly 
moved to the background of my think- 
ing and more intrinsic yet less material 
values presented themselves. 

CLU has, of course, meant prestige 
and confidence. Pirestige and confidence 
on the part of my clients but of greater 
importance, my own confidence in my 
own abilities. This self-confidence didn’t 
come as the result of having success- 





fully passed five professional exams; it 
came really as the result of exposure to 
a new concept and association with pro- 
fessionalism. This new confidence has 
come in two ways: One, from having 
earned the right to meet and discuss 
with professional people in my own field 
as an equal, and two, the realization that 
as competent and knowledgeable as thev 
are, their business lives were fraught 
with the ah hurdles and weaknesses 
as my ow 

Throughout my CLU studies and al- 
most from the very beginning and cer- 
tainly upon receiving the degree, I was 
nagged and disturbed by an idea. OLU 
was not the end of studying; it was the 
beginning, I ultimately understood that 
this was only a means of exposure to 
wider fields and was not the fields them- 
selves. Perhaps I had been smug before 
this time in thinking that my years of 
experience had earned me the right to 
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sit back and let the world come to me. 


The vision that was opened was entire- 
ly different. I owed a debt to my clients, 
my profession and myself. A debt that 
could be paid only through ever increas- 
ing competence acting within a rigid 
code of professional ethics. Although I 
have never conducted myself in a man- 
ner other than sincere, I must honest- 
ly admit that I had not, perhaps, made 
as sincere an effort to be as completely 
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LAURA BENHAM 


empathetic as I should have been. 

I have a long way to go. The differ- 
ence between now and then is that I am 
not now cutting through underbrush but 
am on the path through the forest. 
No longer must I borrow my confidence 
and prestige from others. I own my own. 
No longer must I lend confidence to 
others. I have it to give. I have found 
a code of conduct and ethics that will 
bring me to where I want to be. 


Seminars and Chapter Activities 





Bring Pleasant Relationships 


By Atice L. Mgapows, CLU, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Flint, Mich. 


When I became a CLU I felt a sense 
of accomplishment because of discipline 
it required to do the necessary study 
for the examinations. When the designa- 
tion was received a continuing challenge 
was placed upon me to live up to the 
CLU “charge” in all my work. Along 
with this came a greater self-confidence 
and, naturally, increased business and a 
larger income. 

In addition to these benefits there has 
been the pleasure of the many associa- 
tions with other CLUs through attend- 
ance at Institutes, Seminars and in Chap- 
ter activities. Perhaps, in the long look, 
these are the things I shall treasure 


most, and not the least among them is 
the friendship, respect and admiration 
for our president, Lillian G. Hogue. 

To young men and women who will be 
the life underwriters of the future, the 
CLU designation is a requirement for 
success. In the years that lie ahead I 
cannot imagine proper service to clients 
without the background which CLU 
study provides and without the con- 
tinuing education provided by the Amer- 
ican Society. If we can continue to in- 
crease the number of agents who are 
challenged by the goals of the CLU 
movement we will render great service 
to our industry and to the millions of 
people served by it. 


Client’s Respect Gained by 





The Ph.D. of Life Insurance 


By Laura BenHam, CLU, 
The Prudential, Niagara Falls 


When I started as an agent, many 
topics I read and heard other agents dis- 
cussing were a real mystery to me. 
Asking questions didn’t always get satis- 
factory answers, either. 

It was my good fortune that my agen- 
cy manager, the late Sidney Wertimer, 
insisted that I enroll for Part A of the 
CLU course. Going back to school was 
the last thing I planned, but as time went 
on I noticed more situations were spot- 
ted where life insurance could solve 
many different problems or where simply 
additional life insurance was needed. 

With this greater knowledge I soon 
found myself working with prospects 
who could use many things—estate plan- 
ning, new wills, tax relief and in most 
cases life insurance in quantity. Then 





prospects began to ask: “What does 
CLU mean?” At first I found it hard to 
answer without involved and long ex- 
planation until one day the question 
was answered for me in this unexpected 
and wonderful way: 

My prospect and his wife, a trust 
officer from a local bank and I were 
having a conference about the disposi- 
tion of the prospects’ estate, their wills 
and what liquidity was needed to pay 
estate taxes. Trust officers from our 
local banks have been of great assist- 
ance to me, but on this occasion neither 
the trust officer nor I appeared to be 
making much of an impression. The 
prospect just wasn’t paying attention and 
my insurance sale seemed to be sprout- 
ing wings for a take-off out the window. 
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Suddenly the prospect interrupted and 
asked “What does CLU mean?” 

We were getting short of time and I 
hesitated. Then the trust officer neatly 
answered him in these few words: “Char- 
tered Life Underwriter—the Ph.D. of life 
insurance,” and went on with the dis- 
cussion. 

The prospect’s whole attitude changed. 
He listened, asked questions, arranged 
for new wills to be drawn, naming the 
bank as executors, and purchased all the 
life insurance recommended. He has 
been a big booster for me ever since. 

I have used this brief explanation of 
CLU many times, and it commands re- 
spect. 

A life insurance agent prospers only so 
long as he or she brings benefits to the 
clients. What better way to prepare than 
to learn all you can about solving the 
problems uncovered. Peace of mind is 
valued by everyone. 

CLU study has kept me in the busi- 
ness (I even qualified for MDRT once) 
and the respect the degree commands is 
payment in full for the hours and hours 
of hard work required to pass the ex- 
aminations. 

Just to get the degree is not enough. 


CLU must keep current with our 
rapidly changing economic climate. With 
knowledge at your fingertips, you can 


readily persuade the prospect to over- 
come his inertia and human nature— 
putting off the solution of important 
problems until tomorrow. 

In addition, if you follow 
of Professional Conduct,” and respect 
the “Code of Ethics,” you will be truly 
professional and glad you took that first 
big step. 


the “Rules 


No Way to Stand Still; 





Membership in 
American Society of CLU 
A Constant Challenge 


By Heen Tat, CLU, 
New England Life, Towson, Md. 


When, occasionally, I have the idea 
that I will retire from the business, now 
that most of my financial objectives have 
been met, I quickly come back to the 
realization that my work is much more 
important than any leisure hours could 
possibly be. Not only important, but en- 
joyable. I am sure that being a CLU has 
added to my joy of being a life insurance 
agent. And the reason is that we like 
what we do well. 

There is a definite responsibility as a 
CLU to do my work well. I must keep 
up to date on policy changes and taxes 
affecting the economics of my clients. 
I am a better agent than I would have 
been if I had never looked at the 
business as a professional career. Being 
a member of this profession I am going 
to serve my policyholders in the best 
possible way. This means continuous 
study and follow-through by putting the 
study into action. 

The constant challenge of being a 
member of the American Society of 
Chartered Underwriters is good for me 
and I am grateful to the “founders” who 
set a high standard and to those who 
have maintained it. 


One Must Grow or Stagnate 


By Atyse LaEMMLE, CLU, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles 


The topic, “What CLU has Meant to 
Women Agents,” immediately elicits 
from me the challenge that it cannot 


represent anything different to me, as a 
woman life underwriter, than it should 
to my male counterpart. I have iong 
regretted the “double standard” indus- 
try-wide in recruiting, expectations, etc. 
as this pertains to the female versus the 
male agent. Our clients, our profession 
and our companies should expect and do 
receive, I’m convinced, exactly the same 
high standard of competence and achieve- 
ment from the top-notch woman as from 
the dedicated male. 


CLU must become, automatically, a 
necessity for the truly “professional” life 
underwriter. The years of study are a 
goal to work toward and create within 
themselves an emphasis on the knowl- 
edge and the total servicing which is 
the client’s due. This must become rou- 
tine if we are to graduate universally 
from “business” to “profession” in our 
client relationships. We must consistent- 
ly earn the respect we seek. We need to 
grow in knowledge and in experience to 
be able to keep up—and stay ahead— 
of our client’s needs for our advice. Con- 
tinual study plus practice equals the fi- 
nancial upgrading of my client group and 
exciting intellectual stimulation from 
cases of ever-increasing complexity. 

I believe there is no way to stand still; 
either we grow or we stagnate within a 
rut of our own making. Detailed study 
of related subjects through CLU class 
attendance was as great a source of 
professional inspiration and joy to me as 
the passing grade on the equivalent 
exam, and I'd hate to see my CLU 
growth cease with the degree. My at- 
tendance at the CLU Institute in Boulder 
in August was the first for which I qual- 
ified and resulted in tremendous mental 
and personal stimulus. 


I believe it is not enough for us, in 
our chosen field, to do a “good” job. 
Only the “best possible” is good enough 
to keep faith with all who count on us. 
This makes CLU a must as a means 
toward this end. 





HELEN TALL 


ALYSE LAEMMLE 


Maturing of the Mind and 





Growth of the Intellect 


By Eruet B. Kareng, CLU, 
Union Central Life, New York City 


Why CLU? I'd like to quote Loretta 
Young who said: “Man’s natures are 
the same; it’s their habits that are 
apart.” 

We cannot say that all insurance men 
are alike. CLUs by their habits are 
apart. They know that nothing splendid 
ever has been achieved except by those 
who dared believe that something inside 
them was superior to circumstances. 
They know that education is the matur- 
ing of the mind, This is growth, for 
education provides for the growth of the 
intellect. 

I believe CLU has helped me to ac- 
complish these forms of knowledge: 

Knowledge of myself, my abilities, 
my values, aspirations, hopes and de- 
sires ; 

Knowledge of other persons and, 
consequently an understanding of hu- 
man behavior; 

Knowledge of the scientific world in 
which we live; 

Knowledge of culture, both our own 
and others, and 

Knowledge of man’s 
and religious heritage. 


philosophical 


CLU activities have helped materially 
in giving the buying public a better 
appreciation of the important part the 
life insurance agent plays in the eco- 


nomic scheme of things in our country. 

A greater portion of the future life 
insurance purchases must come from the 
corporate dollar. The corporate officials 
will make the decisions and there will 
be lawyers and accountants at the con- 
ference table. There will have to be life 
insurance agents seated at that same 
table who know their business. I be- 
lieve that the corporate executives will 
value and demand the CLU designation 
as evidence of the agent’s standard of 
proficiency, just as he invariably de- 
mands a CPA of his accountant. 

Success is a journey, not a destination; 
it is a continuing thing. An agent who 
is willing to give the time and effort to 
CLU preparation automatically becomes 
a member of a preferred group—pre- 
ferred because the chances of the mem- 
bers of that group to achieve a much 
better than average success in our busi- 
ness are tremendously increased. 
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Alyse We 


A graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Laemmle joined the Woods 
Agency of Massachusetts Mutual last 
year. Previously she had been with Bene- 
ficial Standard Life. A life member of 
MDRT, she has served as president of 
the women’s division of the Los Angeles 
Life Underwriters Association and has 
received the NOQA award seven times. 
She and her husband, Kurt, work to- 
gether and are the first husband and 
wife team in the history of American 
life insurance to both receive the CLU 
designation. 


ya a 


Laura Benham was born in New York 
State, educated at Niagara University 
and University of Buffalo. She began 
her insurance career as a debit collector 
with The Prudential in January, 1945 and 
transferred to the Ordinary agency in 
Buffalo the following November, where 
she has been ever since, working from 
the Niagara Falls office. For a period 
during 1950 she led the entire sales force 
of The Prudential. Miss Benham re- 
ceived her CLU degree in 1950; was one 


of only 148 agents to take three exam- 
inations in that year and was the first 
woman CLU in The Prudential. In 1954 
the Buffalo Life Managers Association 
named her “Man of the Year’ and she 
was named “Woman of the Year” by the 
Business and Professional Women’s As- 
rr of Niagara Falls that same 
year. In 1958 she was elected president 
of Life Underwriters Association of 
Niagara Falls; is a life member of the 
Women Leaders Round Table and has 
qualified for NQA twelve times. 


Chrystal Stare 


A former high school teacher, Chrystal 
Starr entered life insurance on a full 
time basis in January, 1952, with the 
James M. Thurman agency of Penn Mu- 
tual Life. Three years later she re- 
ceived her CLU designation. During 1956, 
1957, 1958 and 1959 she qualified for the 
Penn Mutual’s Million Club—the only 
woman in the company to make this 
membership—and in 1959 attained life 
membership in MDRT. She has been a 
life member of WLRT since 1955. Mrs. 
Starr is a member of the Leaders Round 
Table of Georgia; Atlanta Life Under- 
writers Association and of the Estate 
Planning Council of Atlanta; has qual- 





ified for the NOA of NALU since 1952 
and is a member of the Atlanta fg ad 
and Penn Mutual Chapter of CLU. Dur- 
ing the war years she was a training as- 
sistant with the Link Instrument Trainer 
Instructors’ School with the Navy De- 
partment in Atlanta. 


Ethel a. Karine 


Ethel B. Karene speaks five languages 
and received a law degree in 1943, From 
1944-47 she was a cryptanolist for the 
U. S. Army War Department and re- 
ceived a citation for being present at 
the breaking of the Magnolia Code. She 
joined the C. B. Knight Agency of 
Union Central in 1948, completed the 
LUTC in 1952 and the CLU in 1956. She 
has been with the company’s Half Mil- 
lion Dollar Club Round Table for 10 
years and is a life member of the 
Women’s Leaders Round Table and was 
a member of MDRT in 1958 and 1959. 
For eight years Miss Karene has been 
on the board of directors of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York; was 1960-61 president of the 
company’s 'CLU chapter; 1961 chairman 





of the fomen’s membership committee 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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AGENCY 


2601 Wilshire Boulevard — Los Angeles — DUnkirk 1-3181 


Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., General Agent ¢@ William W. Davies, C.L.U., Asst. General Agent 
Bill L. Rohlffs, C.L.U., Asst. General Agent ©@ Donald M. Tippett, C.L.U., Asst. General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS « 


ORGANIZED 1851 


28 Associates who have achieved 
MDRT membership in one or more 
years 


23 Associates who have received 
the C.L.U. designation 


Massachusetts Mutual’s ““Man of 


the Year” for 1960- (John Russon) 


A past Chairman of the Million 
Dollar Round Table (Henry Mosler) 


A past President of the American 


Society of CLU (Bob Woods) 


Many past presidents of state and 
city Life Underwriter organizations 


The President’s Trophy for the 
most outstanding Massachusetts 
Mutual Agency performance in 


1955 - 1956 - 1958 - 1959 
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What Does The Public Expect 


From Health Insurance 7? 


By James R. WILLIAMS 


Vice President and General Manager, 


Health Insurance Institute 


EXPERT MEDICAL CARE today is recognized as one of the basic 


necessities of life. 


It was not always so but our nation’s 


changing social 


and economic needs have brought about new public attitudes toward the way 


we live and the manner in which we plan. 


Foremost among this changing 


pattern is our expectation toward health care. 


Medicine by its proven ability to 
protect and prolong life has made 
modern health care something all of 
us want and need. And because we 
want more and better care for sus- 
taining health, as well as for over- 
coming ill-health, we want an assur- 
ance that we can pre-arrange its cost 
so we won't have to worry when we 
call the doctor, or enter a hospital, or 
are laid-up because of an illness or 
injury that cuts off or drastically re- 
duces income. 


Evidence of New Public Interest in 
Health Insurance 
Evidence of this new public interest is 
apparent in countless ways 
In the past year there have been more 
than 50 magazine articles, reports and 
commentaries on every aspect of health 
insurance. Life magazine devoted sev- 
eral pages to family insurance. Look 
examined the controversey on financing 
medical care through the Social Security 
systems. Redbook had a feature article 
on new health insurance programs 
Reader’s Digest told its vast readership 
what to look for in an insurance policy 


The Women 


(Continued from Page 38) 
of NALU; 1961 Pa 
WLRT and a member of its executive 
committee. In 1959 she attended the 
European Insurance Seminar in Eng- 
land, France and Italy and this year at- 
tended the 2nd European Insurance 
Seminar in Sweden, Germany and 
France. 


= - Mea dams 


Alice Meadows, who is with Franklin 
C. Comins Agency of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in Flint, obtained a B.S. from North- 
western University and did Graduate 
study at Columbia University’s School of 
Social Work and has carried over social 
work interests since joining the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in 1931. She has served 
as president of the Flint Association of 
Life Underwriters and of the Central 
Michigan Chapter of CLU; is a member 
of the Flint Estate Planning Council, a 
life member of Women Leaders Round 
Table and Also a life member of Mich- 
igan Life Leaders, and is the current 
president of Saginaw Valley Chapter of 
CLU. In Flint she has served as presi- 
dent of these community organizations: 
American Association of University 
Women, Flint branch; League or 


rlimentarian for 


—and the mail response for more infor- 
mation ran into the tens of thousands. 
Other magazines such as Ohanging 
Times, Argosy and This Week recently 
reviewed health insurance in terms of 
how to get the most for your insurance 
dollar. 

Health insurance today is living in a 
glass bowl and will be under a continuous 
study by the public—particularly the 
communications media. As our business 
broadens in scope and enlarges its efforts 
to serve the public, we can expect even 


closer scrutiny of our programs, pur- 
poses, and progress. 

This surge of interest also reflects the 
revolution in the technology of health 
care. The past two decades have wit- 
nessed incredible advances in the treat- 


ment of the sick—advances in surgery, in 
chemotherapy, preventive medicine, in 
shortening the period of hospitalization, 
in controlling and eliminating specific 
diseases. Recently a doctor spoke about 
this change in medical practice by com- 
paring his father’s medical practice with 
that of today’s doctor. He said that his 
father, with all his ability and skill— 
who practiced medicine during the first 
quarter of this century—never heard, 
much less used, the so-called wonder 
drugs, such as penicillin or aureomycin 


Women Voters of 
Flint Urban League; Flint Business and 
Professional Womens Club; Visiting 
Nurse Association, YWCA and Council 
of Social Agencies. 


Shhn Rupp 


Mrs. Rupp began her insurance career 
with Bankers Life of Iowa in April, 1946, 
having previously been head nurse in a 
clinic, remaining until February, 1951 
when she joined The Prudential. On 
April 1 of this year she joined Mutual 
Trust Life with Louis C. Perlman and 
Associates in Minneapolis. She received 
her CLU designation last year. 


Helen Fall 


Mrs. Tall’s first contact with life in- 
surance was as secretary to a life insur- 
ance agent, who helped her learn the 
business and become an agent while 
working for him. Then came marriage 
and children. Later, during the depres- 
sion, with the children in school, she 
decided to go back to selling insurance. 
She joined New England Life in March, 
1939 and received her GLU designation 
in 1941. In 1958 she was elected to the 
board of the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table and in 1960 became 
a member of the Women Leaders Round 


Table. 
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JAMES R. WILLIAMS 


Financing of Health Care 
The insurance business has been caught 


up in this revolution of he: alth care. 
Health insurance has literally “grown 
like topsy” and has not had the luxury 


of being able to chart its growth in an 
ordinary manner. Because of the wide- 
spread success of health insurance as a 
mechanism for payment of care and re- 
imbursement for economic loss, there 
has been little need to create a public 
demand for the idea of health insurance 
But the public has even ‘higher expecta- 
tions for health insurance because of the 
manner in which the business so far has 
responded to public needs. 

This public attitude reflects the growing 
social and economic role of the institution 
of insurance in our modern society. Today’s 
American family wants guaranteed financial 
security against all hazards which are pre- 
dictable—be it the risk of accident or ill- 
ness, loss of income, fire, theft or loss of 
life. 

Insurance is a social device to spread 
each individual’s risk over many years 
and millions of people. Nowhere is this 
more true than in the field of finanicing 
health care. 


Besides the broad public expectations 
of insurance as an institution, there are 
some specific desires the public holds for 
health insurance. And to meet these 
needs cooperative action of all elements 
in our business will be necessary. 

The public thas demonstrated that it 
wants the insurance system to finance the 
major portion of the costs of all health, 
including economic loss. This was one of 
the major conclusions of the Health 
Insurance Institute’s study of public at- 
titudes several years ago. Furthermore, 
we found the public as a user of health 
insurance was not so much concerned 
with the philosophic concept of the in- 
surance carrier—that is whether it was 
an insurance company policy or service 
plan—as it was about the quality of 
service provided by the insuring organi- 
zation. 

This concept has many implications 
and carries with it a note of serious 
responsibility for the insurance busi- 
ness. It is best illustrated by our expe- 


James R. Williams 


James R. Williams has been in the 
health insurance field all his business 
life. He was elected to head the Insti- 
tute at the time of its formation in 1956, 
afer 11 years’ experience in company and 
insurance association work, 

Mr. Williams is vice chairman of the 
Health Insurance Council, and is a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Insurance 
Terminology and of the Public Relations 
Society of America. 





rience in the Institute with requests 
from the public for information. The 
frequent note of inquiry we receive 1s 
for information on types of health insur- 
ance benefits, costs and source of pro- 
gram. 
Public Learns More About Its 
Health Programs 

I do not know whether this is peculiar 
to health insurance because it is a rela- 
tively new form of insurance, but it 
seems to us that one of the greatest prob- 
lems we still encounter is the lack of 
information people have about their own 
health insurance program. And it makes 
no difference whether it’s an individual 
or Group plan. 

Articles in the press about health in- 
surance are motivating people to think 
about their own program. For instance, 
a typical inquiry these days is for in- 
formation about health insurance for re- 
tirement years. The fact of the matter 
is that today Americans 65 years of age 
and over have available to them a va- 
riety of health insurance plans and pol- 
icies provided by insurance companies 
which guarantee lifetime protection 
against health care costs. 

These programs help _ policyholders 
meet the expenses of both serious and 
catastrophic illness and injuries. They 
offer a wide range of benefits which can 
be selected to meet the individual’s 
budgeting situation and health care re- 
quirements. 

Want Premium Dollars Efficiently Used 


Interest about policies for this seg- 
ment of the population comes about be- 
cause of two major reasons: 

An increasing concern among older 
persons—and their sons and daughters 
—over heavy medical expenses at a time 
of reduced income. 

The public debate on medical care for 
the aged which has served to turn peo- 
ple’s attention to the problem. 

It is in this area that the business 
can meet a public expectation by more 
widely advertising and promoting the 
availability of these retirement type pro- 
grams. And this can be a practical ac- 
tivity for the field underwriter who is 
offering a helpful plan that is relieving 
a worry of the elderly person and his 
family. 

The spectacular success of major med- 
ical expense embodies another public 
expecation. 

The American people are willing to 
pay more for their health services—espe- 
cially through a spread-the-risk device 
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Developments In Health Insurance 


Health Insurance Institute Report on New Programs, Techniques, 
Underwriting and Other Features of Medical Expense Coverage 


Poliomyelitis Expense of Treatment— 
The familiar Polio insurance with its 
maximum benefit of $5,000 or $10,000 was 
introduced nationally in 1946, It was sold 
either as a separate policy or as a rider 
to the long established Dread Disease 
policy or as an additional benefit and 
extra premium in a hospital-surgical ex- 
pense policy. With the discovery of the 
Salk vaccine many companies added the 
benefit without extra cost to their hos- 
pital- -surgical expense plans, though the 
insurance is still sold today generally by 
rider to the Dread Disease policy. 


Special Risks Insurance—This insur- 
ance in its many forms was introduced 
about 1946 and was designed, as its 
name indicates, to cover special hazards 
such as stockcar racing, motorcycling, 
hunting, football and other sports to- 
gether with summer camps. It is offered 
commonly on a group basis to teams at a 
relatively low premium cost for a blanket 
medical expense benefit of $500 or $1,000 
to cover treatment of accident. In the 
case of football, softball, basketball and 
baseball it covers practice as well as com- 
petitive games and transport to the game. 


Major Medical Expense—Major Medi- 
cal Expense insurance with its present 
maximum benefits of $5,000, $7,500, $10,- 
000 and more was originally designed to 
meet the high cost medical expense of 
executives. It had its actual conception 
on August 2, 1948 at a luncheon in 
3oston’s Parkers House between repre- 
sentatives of the Liberty Mutual and of 
the Elfun Society, a voluntary associa- 
tion of some 4,000 General Electric em- 
ployes, principally in the management 
ranks. By 1950 the insurance had devel- 
oped into a catastrophic expense cover- 
age against the cost of major and chronic 
illness and serious accidents for all em- 
ployed. Still mainly a Group coverage, 
it is available today on a personal basis 
to individuals and families. As of De- 
cember 31, 1959 an estimated 21 million 
were covered. 


Comprehensive Major Medical Expense 
—Sometimes called Single Plan Major 
Medical, Comprehensive followed closely 
on the heels of Major Medical making 





like insurance—but they want to be as- 
sured that their premium dollars are 
being efficiently used. They want more 
permanent type protection, programs that 
will provide adequate insurance against 
long-term and catastrophic illness. But 
here again the availability of this cover- 
age has to be made known more dra- 
matically and through all our insurance 
channels—the institutional level, the com- 
pany outlet, and field underwriter activ- 
ity. 

Major Medical Acceptance Concepts 

A recent experience illustrates the 
public acceptance of the major medical 
concept. During a recent radio show I 
mentioned the availability of major med- 
ical insurance and its potential for in- 
suring against catastrophic expenses. 
Afterwards the director of the program 
said: “I need one of those policies. 
Some of my friends have mentioned 
major medical but I haven't had a 
chance to look into it.” 

My only reply was: 
ance agent right away.’ 

But it has bothered me ever since be- 
cause for some reason the “communica- 
tion line’ broke down between his 
agent and himself. 

Long one of the most unappreciated 
forms of health insurance has been dis- 
ability protection. In many cases the 
loss of earnings for an extended period 


‘See your insur- 


its appearance around 1952. It covered in 
one policy not merely the major or 
catastrophic illness or accident, but also 
the routine serious disability. While it 
retained the features of Major Medical 
with large maximum benefit, commonly 
$10,000, coverage in and out of hospital, 
all normal expense of treatment pre- 
scribed by attending physician for illness 
or accident, it reduced the deductible 
amount to $25 or $50 and made the co- 
insurance generally 80%-20%. Often it 
covers the first $250 or $500 of hospital 
expenses without deductible or co-insur- 
ance. This is still a Group coverage, 
though two plans are now offered nation- 
wide on a personal basis to individuals 
and families, 


Congenital Disease—Introduced around 
1956, this coverage insured the mother 
and unborn child against the expense of 
treatment of a congenital condition with 
the child covered under the contract and 
eligible for benefits immediately on birth. 

Nursing Home Coverage—The fifties 
saw the extension of Hospital Expense 
insurance to the nursing home with the 
provision of nursing or convalescent 
home benefits in many policies. 


Drug Insurance—While basic hospital 
expense policies covered _ in-hospital 
drugs under the miscellaneous services 
allowance, major medical and compre- 
hensive extended drug coverage to the 
local drug store by inclusion under the 
maximum benefit of prescriptions as part 
of the total sickness bill. Drug coverage, 
however, under basic hospital expense 
policies, major medical expense policies, 
comprehensive policies, and blanket ac- 
cident expense insurance was only for 
curative drugs. Maintenance drugs were 
not covered. In late 1959 a drug insur- 
ance was designed to cover the mainten- 
ance drug, but is as yet restricted to a 
pilot study. Around the same time one of 
the prominent Senior Citizens health in- 
surance plans announced the availability 
of a drug discount arrangement for its 
membership. 

Dental Coverage—This coverage has 
already made its bow mainly through 
labor union clinics and through such or- 
ganizations as Group Health Dental. As 


of time can be severely damaging to a 
family in terms of financial hardship. 
Loss of income insurance is a natural 
mate to life insurance because together 
they protect a wage earner and his fam- 
ily against income failure whether due 
to a temporary or permanent illness, re- 
tirement or death. 


This too is part of the public’ s expecta- 
tion for substantial security against un- 
predictable hazards. Loss of income in- 
surance is entering a new area and the 
potential for the field underwriter is 
almost boundless. The recent changes in 
Social Security in respect to total and 
permanent disability benefits, the trend 
in group insurance for more long term 
type of basic loss of income insurance, 
and the growing trend among all com- 
panies to issue more permanent types 
of disability insurance will act together 
to make the public more conscious of 
this coverage. But this insurance needs 
the full force of communications effort 
again on the institutional, company and 
field underwriter level. 

These public expectations are a challenge 
and an opportunity for the business. By 
marshalling all owr resources—the profes- 
sional talent for merchandising and selling 
and creative management experience—even 
greater heights can be reached within our 
voluntary system and the public can be bet- 
ter served through our private efforts. 


for the insurance companies, dental cov- 
erage has been limited in basic hospital- 
surgical expense policies, major medical 
and comprehensive policies to dental in- 
jury resulting from accident. The first 
dental policy written by an insurance 
company was not negotiated until the 
end of last year. The program is still 
considered experimental and like exist- 
ing non-profit dental coverage is on a 
group basis. 

Cancer Insurance—While cancer is cov- 
ered under existing health insurance 
policies and to the maximum benefit 
under major medical and comprehensive 
policies without limitations or exclusions, 
and while even before major medical it 
was available up to a maximum benefit 

f $2,000 by rider to a Dread Disease 
policy, it was not until this year that it 
appeared as a separate coverage with a 
maximum benefit of $10,000. It was first 
announced by Beneficial Standard of 
California, and a few weeks later by 
Standard Security, New York. For this 
condition these new policies do have it 
over the major medical and comprehen- 
sive policies in that their coverage is not 
subject to a deductible or co-insurance 
factor. 

Income Insurance 

In this area we may list Group Key- 
man Disability also known as Insured 
Salary Continuance or Long Term Dis- 
ability. Originally introduced in 1952 to 
provide key personnel with adequate in- 
sured protection in the event of total 
disability, it was soon being written on 
all personnel from office boy to president 
—whatever employe a company wished to 
carry on its salary roll. It provides bene- 
fits up to $150 a week or $1,000 or more 
a month for benefit periods extending 
to 65 accident and sickness or 65 sick- 
ness and life-time accident. 

Individual Extended Benefit Loss of 
Income—This coverage introduced in 
1954 extended non-cancellable loss of in- 
come insurance benefit periods to 65 or 
to lifetime for accident. 

Professional Overhead—This insurance 
appearing about 1957 was designed to 
provide professional men with additional 
insurance to cover the expense of office 
rent, utilities, secretary's salary, etc. The 
premium of this insurance is tax deduct- 
ible as a business expense for the insured. 
Its benefits, however, are taxable as in- 
come. This is the reverse of other in- 
dividual loss-of-income policies where 
no surgical-hospital benefits are ridered. 

Mortgage Disability—This coverage 
was introduced about 1952. It is designed 
to cover the monthly payment of mort- 
gage installments in the event of loss of 
income resulting from accident or illness. 
Unlike mortgage life insurance it is not 
designed to liquidate the whole mort- 
gage, but does provide monthly install- 
ment benefits payments for periods up to 
two or five years. 


Credit A. & H, Insurance—Credit Dis- 
ability Insurance plays a minor role in 
the credit insurance picture to Credit 
Life Insurance. However, it is develop- 
ing as a needed line of coverage. Though 
the concept of Credit A. & H. was 
around for some considerable time, the 
insurance itself did not take hold until 
about 1952. Like Mortgage Disability, 
it is designed to pay total installments 
during a period of disability. Coverage 
is usually short term loans. Much of 
it today is written on a personal basis. 

The main problem of the larger carriers 
is how to design the coverage so that it 
can be written on a group basis within the 
sundry regulations of the different states. 


Senior Citizen Insurance 


In this area of coverage we have seen 
the addition of the retirement provision 


to the group contract. This development 
largely dates from 1955 and enables the 
employe to take his Group coverage 
with him into retirement generally on 
the same basis or with reduced benefits. 
A second approach to retirement cover- 
age is the conversion privilege. This 
permits the employe on retirement to 
convert to an individual or family policy 
generally at his own expense. It is a 
recent regulatory requirement of New 
York for Group contracts. 

Further extension of coverage to the 
older ages is achieved through the new 
Group approach plans. These plans offer 
hospital-surgical and nursing home cov- 
erage to all persons 65 and over irrespec- 
tive of their physical condition. The 
programs are written on a state-wide 
basis following the Group method and 
are open to individuals during specified 
enrollment periods during the year. 
These programs date from 1957. 

1955 marks the year of the first fully 
paid up at 65 guaranteed renewable 
lifetime hospital-surgical policy and also 
the introduction of the Senior Citizens 
Guaranteed Renewable Lifetime Hos- 
pital-Surgical insurance which allows 
people 65 and over to purchase hospital- 
surgical insurance guaranteed renewable 
for lifetime. 


Other Developments 

1946—The introduction of Association 
Group which enabled professional men 
and women to obtain health insurance on 
a group basis through their professional 
societies. The development of Special 
Risk coverage to insure semi-profession- 
al and amateur baseball, softball, basket- 
ball and football players; stockcar racers; 
motorcyclists; summer camp accident 
coverage and boyscout coverage; hunters 
and fishermen, etc. 

1948—Introduction of school accident 
insurance. 

1951—Final industry extension of ac- 
cident coverage to scheduled commercial 
airline passengers. 

1952—First guaranteed renewable hos- 
pital-surgical policy introduced, giving 
the insured a guarantee of renewal of 
coverage with Leamiy ag reserving right 
to adjust premium by class of insureds. 

1960—Introduction of Credit Card in- 
surance. 


“Substandard” or Qualified 
Impairment Insurance 

This is insurance for the cardiac, the 
diabetic, the cancer history—all persons 
whose physical condition cannot meet 
the standards of normal health insurance. 
This special type of coverage made its 
appearance about 1956 and was designed 
to give people with physical impairments 
across the board coverage even for their 
condition. Prior to then such insureds 
were generally ineligible for health in- 
surance or had their condition ridered 
out of their coverage. Because of its 
relative newness and lack of accumulated 
industry experience, it is very much up 
to the underwriting judgment of each 
company writing the coverage as to 
whether or not they insure a particular 
risk. 

In other words,- people with physical 
impairments may have to shop to find 
the carrier that will issue them a per- 
sonal policy to cover their condition. This 
does not apply to group insurance where 
physical impairments generally are not 
a condition of eligibility for the em- 
ploye. Today the insurance is available 
for lifetime for hospital and surgical 
coverage either on a guaranteed renew- 
able or renewable at the option of the 
company basis. Major hospital and loss- 
of-income are also written. All carriers 
require a period of recovery as a condi- 
tion of eligibility. 

1961 Developments 

Among 1961 developments in health in- 
surance are these: 

Policies covering major hospital costs 
for senior citizens, such’ as Continental’s 
and the Metropolitan’s and the major 
medical policy put out by Mutual of 
Omaha. 

The action of the Connecticut compa- 
nies in banding together to provide senior 
citizens major medical coverage. 

The new techniques employed in road 
travel insurance. 
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ealth Insurance and Its Effect on 
The Life Insurance Business 


By Arpe.t T. Everett 


Second Vice President, Prudential Insurance Co. 


It is estimated that some 284 life in- 
surance companies have entered some 
areas of individual health insurance 
since 1950. They entered this phase of 
personal insurance for a variety of rea- 
sons—some reported, others not stated 
Undoubtedly the trend was accelerated 
mainly because of increased public in- 
terest in health care and disability in all 
of their complexities. The normal in- 


clusion of these forms of coverage as 
expanded fringe benefits in collective 
bargained employer-employe contracts 


served as an impelling impetus. 

The insurance business always has 
been responsive to the public demand 
for indemnification for losses to lives 
and property, but during the past 15 
years there has been greater change 
in personal insurance than in any like 
period in insurance history. 


Why So Many Life Cos. have Entered 
Heal 


th Insurance Field 


There is no question that life insur- 
ance policyowner interest in health care 
insurance created a sales force demand 
that has been made known to the officials 
of all life insurance companies. The 
normal reluctance of sales personnel to 
lose prospects and policies to competing 
life insurance companies had a tremen- 
dous effect on each company’s decision 
to enter the health insurance business. 

The unfortunate claims experience 
that many companies had in inco™1e dis- 
ability coverages in the early 1930's con- 
tinued to deter many life insurance or- 
ganizations in the development of health 
insurance lines until the 1950's. The 
shortage of trained health insurance per- 
sonnel in risk appraisal, claims and policy 
administration caused many life compa- 
nies to delay their entrance into the 
health insurance field. The lack of statis- 
tical background on long-term hospital 
and medical coverages served to further 
discourage many life companies from a 
hasty entrance until competitive pressure 
forced the ultimate decision. 

Each year additional life companies 
enter the health insurance field. For 
those organizations planning to do so, 
I suggest the reading of “Some Con- 
siderations in the Development of an 
Individual Accident and Sickness Pro- 
gram,” by: James T. Phillips, former 
senior vice president, chief actuary, and 
in charge of insurance operations New 
York Life. The article and the discus- 
sions by several outstanding actuaries 
was published in 1955 in the Transac- 
tions, Society of Actuaries, 1954 annual 
meeting. Basically, Mr. Phillips’ obser- 
vations and considerations are appropri- 
ate today. 

In the past 11 years, however, several 
trends and effects have emerged that 
are interesting and noteworthy. To cover 
adequately the subject title, volumes 
would have to be written. The writer’s 
observations in this article apply general- 
ly to the sales area and are based largely 
upon discussions that I have had with 
officials of other large life companies 
that have been in the health insurance 
business varying from eight to ten years. 


No Standard Pattern in Entering Health 


There has been no general standard 


pattern followed by life companies in en- 
tering the health insurance field. Some 
started in Group coverages, later adding 
individual hospital, medical expenses and 
loss of time benefits. Others started with 
loss of time protection later adding major 
medical expense and_hospital-surgical 
forms. Some companies entered the 
health insurance business with cancellable 
type policy coverages, others with guar- 
anteed renewable and _ non-cancellable 
type policies. Still other companies 
started on one basis and changed, others 
use both types of forms. The trend in the 
last ten years has been toward longer 
periods of coverage and broader benefits 
regardless of the type of renewability 
provision contained in the policy. 

All companies developed and instituted 
specific training for all levels of sales 
personnel. During a thirty ‘to sixty day 
period following initial health insurance 
training, life insurance production de- 
creased in varying degrees but not appre- 
ciably. It is significant that during the 
initial period, the amount of health ansur- 
ance sales was not necessarily related to 
the volume of life sales. As time has 
passed and normal sales integration has 
taken place in life and health insurance 
production—all lines have tended to be- 
come stabilized, and levels of income can 
be attributed directly and indirectly to 
the sale of health insurance. 

Fi bese 
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In order to heighten interest in the 
health insurance lines, most life com- 
panies have given equal treatment to 
both health and life policies in agency 
financing subsidies. Production credits 
emphasizing health policies were insti- 
tuted in order to obtain balanced produc- 
tion from all products. Most life com- 
panies not knowing the ultimate aver- 
age level of health insurance sales es- 
timated a greater volume than actually 
occurred. Some companies following 
graded life insurance compensation 
systems on certain health coverages with 
notably worse persistency found their 
acquisition costs out of line. Hospital 
and surgical, medical expense, and ac- 
cident only coverages have experienced 
a higher lapse rate than most companies 
contemplated. These factors plus proper 
reserve requirements on long term health 
coverages have caused some excess drain 
effect on surpluses not originally anti- 
cipated. As the level of health insurance 
sales as well as the distribution of the 
sales by kind of policy become known, 
the proper adjustments in expense factors 
have been made, and the proper integra- 
tion with life practices and systems ac- 
complished—health insurance becomes a 
valuable self-supporting partner to life 
insurance. It should be kept in mind 
that the same process takes place as new 
life insurance forms are added to the 
company’s portfolio. 

Various life company officials made 
these observations : 

Life insurance agents have found a 
ready market for health coverages with 
their life policy owners. In addition, 
they have often found it much easier to 
approach most new prospects with health 
coverages than through life insurance. 


i Ms 
ARDELL T. EVERETT 


The by-product sales of new or ad- 
ditional life insurance to health insur- 
ance clients has become an important 
part of the life agent’s income. 


Closer Contacts With Clients 


The higher claim frequency of health 
insurance enables the life agent to serve 
his clients more effectively. They have 
learned that the close contact at the time 
of claim preserves the client relationship 
and develops new business. 

Health insurance provides additional 
income without added operational ex- 
pense. Life agents report that the ad- 
ditional personal coverages broadens the 
area of sale both on a package and 
program basis. 

It is easier to get new men into early 
production with health insurance, par- 
ticularly hospital coverages. While the 
availability of health coverages can be 
important to more experienced life 
agents, they do not gravitate to its sales 
use easily. 

Life agencies reporting a high active 
volume of health insurance sales have 
fewer underwriting and claims problems. 
Hospital, medical expense and disability 
coverages too easily sold (pick-up sales) 
are normally prone to have more claims 
problems than well sold business. Ex- 
perienced life agents, upon entering the 
health insurance business, tend to be 
critical of claims procedures and often 
resent the necessity of assessing pre- 
existing health conditions before claim 
payment. 

Broadening Sales Market 

Except in a few companies, Group in- 
surance has been sold principally by gen- 
eral and special brokers. Through the 
training of life insurance sales forces in 
health insurance, the direct agents have 
been able to extend their sales activity 
into group lines. This development is 
particularly in the small group (25 lives 
and under) field. The by-product sale 
of business and personal insurance to 
smaller employers has had a tremendous 
growth in the past five years. 

On the average, it appears that ten to 
20% of the life company agents’ total 
cash compensation is directly attrib- 
utable to health insurance. In addition, 
employe benefits contributions are di- 
rectly in the same proportion. Averages 
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Mr. Everett is in charge of The Pru- 
dential’s individual health insurance op- 
erations. 

A graduate of University of Denver, 
class of ’32 he has had wide experi- 
ence in the insurance business. His con- 
nection with The Prudential began in 
July, 1946 when he was appointed head of 
the company’s Houston agency serving 
southwest Texas. Two years later he was 
promoted to superintendent of agencies 
and assigned to western home office of 
the company in Los Angeles. Subse- 
quently, he was elevated to the post of 
executive director and in that capacity 
he supervised all insurance sales and 
services for all western states and 
Hawaii. He came to the home offtee in 
Newark in 1951 as second vice president 
and was put in charge of the program 
which launched the company’s entrance 
into health insurance. Mr. Everett is on 
board of directors of the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America and is ac- 
tive in the health committee of United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 
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are somewhat meaningless and certainly 
can be misleading. Apparently in most 
large life insurance companies there has 
not developed a broad participation by 
most agents in health insurance sales. A 
minority of agents tend to be large 
producers of health insurance, the aver- 
age life agent sells some health insurance 
aS an accommodation line. Health in- 
surance sales are apparently in direct 
proportion to the amount of field sales 
attention paid by home office and field 
management, 

reverse income story to reflect the 
effect of health insurance on life agent’s 
earnings. When the Canadian Federal 
Hospital Plan became effective in 
Canada, our agents’ income in certain 
provinces dropped between ten and fif- 
teen per cent. The effect on the field 
forces immediately proved that the very 
existence of a health insurance line in 
the agent’s portfolio is important regard- 
less of the level of sales of the individual. 

While the growth of health care cov- 
erage has been dramatic, the pattern of 
development and change has been largely 
experimental because of the constant 
improvement in the healing arts. 

As experience evolves in medical ex- 
pense coverages for older persons, com- 
panies will be able to expand and mold 
benefits to properly cover the health 
needs of the insuring public. 


Diagnostic Techniques Development 


The development of new diagnostic 
techniques, new drugs and medicines ; 
the changes in medical practice and con- 
valescent confinement will have tre- 
mendous influence on future health in- 
surance development. The number of all 
types of companies writing and compet- 
ing for health care coverages will com- 
plement the over-all expansion of bene- 
fits to fill known voids in coverage. 

It has become apparent that the logical 
and proper forms of coverage must be 
developed by process of voluntary en- 
deavor by insurers. The social demand 
discussed so widely is largely a creature 
of our own effort. Medical, hospital, and 
disability excesses must be controlled 
by company action. 

The property insurance companies 
faced this reality in full coverage colli- 
sion insurance on automobiles and full 
coverage on personal effects insurance. 
Certain legislative controls may be neces- 
sary on duplicate benefits but an enlight- 
ened industry should lead the way— 
not be driven into an unworkable pattern 
generated by legislative fiat. 

The fact that so many life insurance 
companies have entered the health insur- 
ance field has been beneficial to life 
insurance companies and to the health 
insurance business. More important, the 
greatest benefactor has been and will be 
the insuring public, properly covered 
under the traditional American voluntary 
insurance mechanism. 
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A NEW AGENT’S AGENCY 


The fact that this Agency led the Connecticut Mutual in 1960 (for the twelfth con- 
secutive year) and leads again this year, does not in itself mean that it’s a good place to 
start a life insurance career. After all, the business might have been produced by veteran 


full-time agents and brokers. 

To be sure, a good deal of it was. But—and we say this with considerable pride—full- 
time agents, with the Agency less than three years, produced almost 25% of the total vol- 
ume, and close to 30% of the full-time volume. 

This record, more than any other, stamps us as a new agent’s agency. And these up 
and coming young agents provide the vitality and enthusiasm that help repay the veterans 


for the success atmosphere they created. 


We've come full cycle in the happiest fashion. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: HARTFORD 


[he Josephson Agency 


HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U., General Agent NED A. MILLER, Agency Supervisor 

SIMON A. McAVOY, Assistant General Agent NORMAN G. LEBHAR, Agency Supervisor 

LOUIS NEIDENBERG, C.L.U., Assistant General Agent HERBERT RIGHTHAND, C.L.U., Brokerage Supervisor 
SAMUEL W. SELDON, Manager, Pension Dept. ARTHUR F. KRAMER, Brokerage Supervisor 


RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 


555 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MURRAY HILL 2-1600 
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ad Merry-Go-Round May Be Finished 
Emphasis Now To Be On Enterprise, 


Economics and Efficiency 


THIS 
Fifties.” 
and the “ 


This compares with the ‘ 
Futile Forties.” “ 


Fabulous” 


By Jonn T. Brypen 
Vice President and General Manager, 


North American Life Assurance Co., 


Toronto 


President, Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


LAST DECADE has come to be known as the “Fabulous 
‘Roaring Twenties, ” the “Dirty Thirties” 
is, I think, about as good an adjective 


as you could find to describe that period. 

One major characteristic of those ten years was a tremendous upsurge 
in population. That stemmed from a new crop of babies, from people living 
longer and from additions to our population of people from overseas. That 
growth enlarged our labor force and at the same time provided more mouths 
to feed, more bodies to clothe, house, and educate and more needs to fulfill. 
Those needs in turn created a need for additional plant facilities and equip- 


ment, 


for additional raw materials and for additional transportation and 


other amenities of North American living. 


The stage was set for an almost 
unparalleled period of economic ex- 
pansion. We set to work with a will. 
Almost anything which could be pro- 
duced found a ready market. We 
weren't price conscious. We wanted 
goods and services—more of them— 
and we wanted them fast. Our stand- 
ards of living rose. The two-car fam- 
ily began adding a boat and outboard 
motor. 

At the same time, we attempted to 
absorb a continuing and heavy burden 
of defense expenditures and even sup- 
ported a limited war in Korea without 
letting it interfere any more than neces- 
sary with our pursuit of a greater share 
of material things for our use and enjoy- 
ment. Also, out of our largesse we tried 
to help some of our less fortunate over- 


seas neighbors repair the ravages of 
war and make their own economies more 
self-supporting. Our social conscious- 


ness at home took the form of extensive 
welfare programs 

We seemed to want to do too much 
too quickly—to pursue all desirable ob- 
jectives at the same time. All this had 
its cost. The major cost was a deterio- 
ration in the purchasing power of our 
money by as much as 25% during that 
period—and that was on top of the 
deterioration which had already occurred 
in the late 40s when wartime price and 
other controls were lifted. 


Evils of Inflationary Period 


This inflationary period brought many 
other evils in its train. There was a 
scramble to keep pace. Labor unions 
insisted on and obtained increases in 
wage rates. Salaried workers’ remunera- 
tion followed along. Costs of production 
continued to increase. The revenue from 
taxation became greater, but failed to 
keep up with government spending. 

Capital gains increased in importance. 
The fear of further inflation added a new 
dimension to the market value of stocks, 
of real estate and other equities. Mutual 
funds became serious competitors for 
banks, life insurance companies and 
others in attracting the savings dollar. 

All this seems to have led to a deterio- 
ration in our national moral fibre. The 
fast buck operator has been having a 


field day. The abuse of travel and ex- 
pense accounts has become of national 
concern. Tax evasion and tax avoidance 
have almost become respectable. Rigged 
give-away TV shows and kickbacks now 
known as “payola” in the disc jockey 
business, are more recent manifestations 
of the same thing. 

Today we seem to countenance prac- 
tices which not so many years ago we 
would have considered, if not dishonest, 
at least sharp. Ostentatious spending has 
become more prevalent. The widespread 
use of credit cards for almost any type 
of expenditure is evidence of the “spend 
now, pay later” philosophy. 

We are further mortgaging our future 
pay cheques to pay for goods and services 
which represent employment in the past 
tense—that is, work already done and paid 
for. Such things were evidence that every- 
thing was not in a healthy condition. The 
Fifties were fabulous but did not leave us 
without problems. 


“Soaring” Sixties Not Soaring 


The current decade was ushered in 
in terms of the “Soaring Sixties.” While 
the alliteration was attractive, the ap- 
propriateness of the adjective could be 
questioned. 

Soaring connotes “effortless upward 
flight.” There may be the upward flight 
but it is unlikely to be “effortless.” In 
fact, it is probable that we are going 
to have to face, if we are not already 
doing so, a few facts of life which have 
been glossed over and which will require 
from us some pretty realistic decisions 
and a considerable amount of soul search- 
ing to determine our true objectives. 

It would seem reasonable to expect a 
smaller degree of inflation in the Sixties, 
at least during the early years, than in 
the past decade, despite the recent in- 
tensification of the “cold war, ” the ac- 
celerated “race for space,’ ’ plans on the 
part of our government to run deficits 
and the possibility that much of the slack 
in parts of our economies may be taken 
up within the not too distant future. 


People Generally More Sober-Minded 


This expectation is based on evidence 
over the past few years of more effective 
and purposeful control of the money 
supply in many countries. Many govern- 
ments are showing a greater will to con- 





JOHN T. BRYDEN 


tain and control inflation through their 
monetary and fiscal policies. The myth 
that there must be inflation, creeping 
or otherwise, to promote employment and 
growth, seems to have been widely cast 
aside. 

People generally seem to be becoming 
more prepared to accept the disciplines 
which are inherent in maintaining rela- 
tive price stability in order to obtain 
sane and steady growth. For example, 
German post war policy has been a tough 
one. Britain is using harsh monetary and 
fiscal means from time to time in the 
interest of measured growth and stabil- 
ity. France has gone through an agoniz- 
ing revaluation of the franc to try to 
remedy the distortions of her disastrous 
post-war inflation. 

Inflation is most likely to occur when 
labor and materials are in short supply. 
This is not the case now. There is 
significant unemployment and there does 
not seem to be any major commodity 
which is scarce and many such as wheat, 
oil, gas, uranium, are in surplus. Similar- 
ly, there would not appear to be any 
important manufactured product which 
can’t be had. Barring another outbreak 
of hostilities, new demands of abnormal 
size are difficult to discern—new demands 
which would have the effect of straining 
our production facilities and creating 
shortages. 


Rising Prices Necessitate Controls 


If, however, prices continue to rise, 
we may find the necessity for some sort 
of control forced upon us as non-com- 
petitive exports lose markets. This is 
extremely important both to Canada and 
United States. There is no foreign buyer 
who is bound to buy from us if he can 
get better quality or value elsewhere. 
There are no foreign exports who will 
not undersell us in overseas markets if 
they can. They do not owe us a living 
or owe us employment for our labor 
force. 

These to my mind are some of the real- 
ities which will have to be faced. These 
are the major reasons why I feel that we 
are entering a period of greatest price 


stability—a period when inflation or the 
fear of inflation will not be the dominant 
factor in everything we do. 

If this is a fair assumption, then there 
would seem to be certain results which 
might normally be expected to flow 
from such a situation. 

There should be a somewhat slower 
but possibly a more balanced rate of 
growth. Much of the frenzy should dis- 
appear. Sound projects should be pro- 
ceeded with in orderly fashion. Sound- 
ness should be determined without refer- 
ence to the possibility of a quick deal 
or a fast buck or an inflation-engendered 
profit but with due regard to the long 
run earnings of the project or its eco- 
nomic justification. 

Costs of production, wages and salaries 
should tend to level out. Increases should 
depend to a far greater extent on in- 
creases in productivity and less on the 
gyrations of the cost of living index. 
Business will have to become more ef- 
ficient. No longer will errors in judg- 











John T. Bryden 


An economist of international reputa- 
tion, Mr. Bryden was one of twelve 
directors of The Bank of Canada, that 
country’s central bank, from 1958 to 
early in 1961 and for a large part of 
that time was the representative of the 
directors on the Bank’s executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bryden culminated a long record 
of activity and achievement in business 
and community affairs when he was 
elected president of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association in May. 

The North American Life of Toronto 
is a company with $2 billion of insurance 
in force in Canada, the United States 
and the West Indies. 








ment be automatically covered up by 
advancing prices. Change and even more 
change should be the order of the day. 
This will put a premium on enterprise, 
economy and efficiency. 


Less Fast Profits 


A greater portion of individual in- 

comes should be earned in the sense 
that work is done for them. There should 
be proportionately less fast profits to 
be made in the stock market, in real 
estate and in other equities. Capital 
gains should come essentially from long 
term growth rather than inflation psy- 
chology. 
The concept of “spend now and pay 
later” may come in for some revision. 
Moderate down payments may even be- 
come respectable and the growth of con- 
sumer debt slowed in relation to income. 

We may be able to take a longer and 
a harder look at how our governments 
spend our money. Most voters are begin- 
ing to realize that government can only 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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MEET OUR 4... 
SOON THERE’LL 
BE MORE! 





Lambert M. Huppeler Richard B. Ripley Henry F. Silver Mason Klinck 


Elsewhere in this Gold Book, New England Life promi- 
nently displays its Vanguard Award and lists the 36 holders 
nationwide. Our agency is proud to have four associates 
included — and we're taking this space to show you who 
they are. 


At the same time, we want you to know who will be our 
Vanguard-ers of the future. We feel these men can’t miss 
this supreme honor . . . they are already well on their way. 


DAVID E. BREX, C.L.U. .. . a member of New Eng- 
land Life’s Leaders Association; candidate for the 
MDRT 


JOHN L. BRYDEN, C.L.U. ... a life member of Lead- 
ers; MDRT member 


OWEN P. JACOBSEN, C.L.U. . . . Leader and two- 
time qualifier for MDRT 


EDWARD K. LEATON, C.L.U. .. . Leader and MDRT 
member each year since entering the business in 
1958 


ROBERT B. McINTOSH, C.L.U. ... A life member 
of Leaders and member of the MDRT 


SEWARD SMITH, C.L.U.... A life member of Lead- 
ers; past (and future, we predict) member MDRT 


STEPHEN L. LITTAUER .. . First year man on 
schedule for Leaders, Hall of Fame and MDRT 
in 1961; has already passed all C.L.U. exams! 


New England Life’s highest honor, the Van- 
guard Award, is presented to those who have 
already achieved these heights: Chartered 
Life Underwriter, Life Membership—Leaders 
Association, Life Membership—Million Dollar 
Round Table, Hall of Fame. 





LAMBERT M. HUPPELER, C.L.U., General Agent 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 1-4200 


To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER OF MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE IN AMERICA IN 1835. ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 















Soon -Approaching - - 
OUR 50th ANNIVERSARY 


Ww" the outlook for A.&H. production never better, we're 
now preparing for 1962, our 50th anniversary year, confident 
that with the new and modern policies recently put on the market 
by THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY, we will reach a "new 
high" in premium writings. Brokers and agents are showing a more 
appreciative interest in what we have to offer! 


Our newest policy, one which is proving easy to explain and 
to sell, is the EXECUTIVE DISABILITY—No. 3,000—for males only, 
which is guaranteed renewable to age 65. It has its counterpart for 
career women (Policy No. 3030). Both policies can be continued in 
force after age 65 with the company's consent, a desirable feature. 


Another new and popular contract is the HOSPITAL TREND 
policy, marked by its flexibility and saleability. The insured has the 
option of participating with the company via a small deductible. 
This policy at competitive rates will not be reduced or terminated 
when a given age is reached. 


SENIOR CITIZEN and DISABILITY INCOME 


Two other leaders in our A. & H. portfolio are the SENIOR 
CITIZEN policy and the DISABILITY INCOME policy, both of which 
are popular. The SENIOR CITIZEN contract will provide your in- 
sureds, between ages 60 and 74, with hospital and surgical protec- 
tion. Hospital room and board will be paid for as long as 90 DAYS. 
Neither premium nor benefits are reduced at any attained age. The 
DISABILITY INCOME policy, designed for "blue collar" class risks, 
is sold at a premium rate lower than our Champion Disability con- 
tract. The latter, still as popular as ever, continues to provide life- 
time accident benefits and five years of sickness benefits. 





SPECIAL MESSAGE TO ALERT PRODUCERS 


We're striving to make more new friends among the 
insurance producers in all parts of New Jersey, particularly 
those who want to build up a profitable volume of A. & H. 
and hospitalization. You're overlooking a bet if you do not 
get acquainted with our “quality” service! We'll gladly 
prepare proposal forms to submit to any of your prospects 
or clients. This cooperation may be the means of helping 
you to close more sales. We strongly feel that our knowl- 
edge of A. & H. markets, built up over nearly 50 years, plus 
the wide selection in The Hoosier's sales kit, will mean more 
commission money in your pocket. Call Warren Leigh, our 
vice president in charge of sales, for service plus. 











WILLIAM FORD, Inc. 


STATE GENERAL AGENTS 


DeiciE Teall 


PRESIDENT 


HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Raymond Commerce Blidg., 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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My First Year Proved That 
Industry Stands Behind Agent 


By Mitprep G. PancMan, 
John Hancock, Detroit 


August 1, 1961 ended one year in the 
insurance business and it was even more 
rewarding than I had anticipated. I came 
into the business by design and the 
reasons that I had a year ago for want- 
ing to sell insurance are as good today 





MILDRED G. PANGMAN 


as they were then. Most pleasant to 
discover was that I was in a career 
where I had a tremendous amount of 
assistance and that all promises I made 
to the insured on behalf of the contract 
and how it met needs were carried out. 
It is a business that tell what it has to 
offer through thousands of salesmen. 
They are backed up in every way. I find 
great pleasure in helping people “do 
something for themselves,” and after one 
year, I am more convinced than ever that 
people will act if they only understand. 
The only problem here then is that we 
don’t have the time to educate everyone 
to appreciate just what they could do if 
they owned more permanent life insur- 
ance. Our business then is really people 
and we have to hang onto their hearts 
long enough for them to take action. 

The last day of the two weeks training 
I had as a new agent, my supervisor 
said, “Now, the next part of your train- 
ing will come through exposure.” I 
thought he meant seeing people, but I 
soon found out that the exposure he 
meant was in actual field service. Be- 
sides the mechanical knowledge, it teaches 
a new agent that the best prospect- 
ing is done through your own policy 
files. The orphan policyholders have 
been very grateful for the attention 
and have been an excellent source of 
new business and referred leads. 

Insurance as a product is compatible 
with everything I’ve been taught to be- 
lieve. It appeals to my politics and pa- 
triotism because I believe that the only 
way to be truly free is to be independent. 
It’s easier to rise above the trials that 
confront a sales-person from day to day 
if you really believe in what you are 
doing. It inspires you to improve and 
the respect you have for your work is 
contagious. But you lose what you don’t 
use and every day you compete with your 
own best record. 

My week starts Monday morning with 
an agency sales meeting. Monday eve- 
ning is spent on the telephone setting 
up appointments for the entire week. I 
was trained to use an organized sales 
presentation and I believe that this was 
responsible for any luck I had. The 
amount of rated or substandard cases 
that I have had has been most unusual 


and I have placed all of them—from 
ulcers to skin diving. 

I have truly found a profession that 
I love and I have had constant guidance 
and help from my agency. No question 
goes unanswered, no help has been 
denied. It is my aim to be a career life 
underwriter. I aspire to do estate plan- 
ning and sell pension and business cases, 
but until I get a little more experience 
and a lot more knowledge, I shall con- 
tinue to build smaller estates for people 
with package selling. 





Asked for a biographical career sketch 
of Mrs. Pangman, Richard F. Jones, her 
general agent, gave the following estimate 
to The Gold Book. 

Life insurance and Mildred Pangman 
must have been predestined. Mrs. Pang- 
man has spent many years in the field 
of selling and is used to handling people. 
She has always been a believer in life in- 

(Continued on Page 48) 


Prospects By Observation 
And Conversation 


By M. Hexen Erickson, 
New York Life, Detroit 


Although over 60% in number of lives 
and in volume of new business this year 
came from my clients and members of 
their immediate families, three of my 
quickest and easiest sales were made by 
cold canvass in this way: 


1. When talking with two partners 
about what would happen to the busi- 
ness if one of the partners became 
disabled or died, I wrote partnership 
life insurance on the first interview. 

2. Calling on another small busi- 
ness, I asked, “Do you have Group 
insurance?” Mr. Prospect replied, 
“Not yet, but we already have pro- 
posals from several companies.” When 
I returned with a proposal, the pros- 


pect said, “I like your plan. Now I 
have to decide which company.” Then 





Has Eight Centers of Influence 


By O. Jung Noye, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Detroit 


When I started in the life insurance 
business I went to my friends and asked 
them for a list of all their friends, quali- 
fying as many as they could. From that 
point on I never leave an interview with- 
out asking for a minimum of three 
names, qualifying them at the same time. 

I have approximately eight centers of 
influence which includes lawyers, doc- 
tors, executive secretaries, heads of insti- 
tutes, etc. Whenever I receive a pros- 
pect’s name I am very careful in the way 
I use my referral. I always check back 
with my center of influence after I have 
seen my prospect and report whether 
there will be business there or not and 
express my pleasure at meeting their 
friends. 

My number one interest is program- 
ming with 85% of my sales on this 
basis. Contracts are Ordinary life or 
Ordinary life and Term combination. 
Eight percent of my sales are on the 
father and son or daughter plan. 

I have found the business and profes- 
sional woman a hard source to crack. 
They are not too interested in protec- 
tion, but they love to save and the busi- 
ness you put on the books will stay. 
These sales are mainly retirement in- 
come, 

From the beginning I knew I had to 
know more about our product than a man 
because you have to prove to your pros- 
pects your knowledge. Where they will 
accept a man’s qualifications readily, a 
woman has to prove that she is qualified 
to handle a client prospect’s insurance. 
You must lose your identity as a woman 
and build your identity as a life under- 
writer, 





O. JUNE NOYE 


It is most important to take time with 
the wives so that there will be no 
misunderstanding. It is also important 
to keep yourself in A-1 physical condi- 
tion. The happiness that you have with- 
in yourself when you help your clientele 
is priceless, but it drains you when you 
work with other people’s problems. 





0. JUNE NOYE began her insurance 
career with Fidelity Mutual in January, 
1957. The following year she received a 
“Man of the Year” award; the NQA in 
1959 and 1960 and is a life and qualifying 
member of the Women Leaders Round 
Table; a qualifying member of the Life 
Insurance Leaders of Michigan. She be- 
longs to the Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association, was chairman of the mem- 
bership committee 1960-61 and of the 
hospitality committee, 1961-62. She has 
three children. 


I asked, “Would you like to have this 
coverage start to-day?” He wrote the 
check for the first premium for baby 
group coverages. 

3. One day when I was following 
up preapproach letters, I noticed in 





M. HELEN ERICKSON 


the phone book the name of a man 
who lived in the same area to whom 
I had not sent a letter. I telephoned 
this man for an appointment. One 
hour later I was back home with an 
application for a $15,000 Family Plan 
and the check for the first premium. 
Moreover I had made friends with the 
whole family and the dog. As I left 
this house, my new policyowner said, 
“This is exactly what we have been 
wanting. Thank you very much for 
coming over.” (‘Can one truthfully 
call this cold canvass? I would rather 
call this a creative sale. 


Working in a few select occupational 
or professional groups has no appeal to 
me. I like a cross-section of occupations 
and professions, and I am especially in- 
terested in those that are unusual. My 
clients range from tinsmith on up to 
the doctor and director of a corporation. 
Presently I am excited about the possi- 
bility of one of my clients becoming the 
first person in the Mid-West to receive 
a Doctor’s degree in Oceanography. 

Most of my sales are made in the day- 
time because I ask for daytime inter- 
views. Since I like to be expected, I 
usually ask for definite appointments. 

Although my preapproach is usually on 
a short term investment plan, 50% of 
the time I sell whole life for business 
and family protection; for education for 
the children and for retirement. My 
clients and prospects like permanent in- 
surance, and so do I. Where it is neces- 
sary to write Term, I have the policy- 
owner set the time for the conversion. 
He then has a plan and he usually con- 
verts at the time he himself has set up. 

New sales to my clients resulted not 
only at regular program review time, 
but also at the following times: 


1. Even the man who last month 
was sure that he had a complete pro- 
gram will buy, when he is promoted to 
a better position. He has to buy be- 
cause he knows that his program is no 
longer adequate. 

2. When I have offered to stop by 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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How 
to 
say 
it 
all 
in 
three 
words... 





OPPORTUNITY 


The Wall St. Journal recently carried a pretty special New England Life ad. It presented 
a new concept of the life insurance agent to the business community. A highly selective listing of 
New England Life agents’ names followed. These were the men of opportunity for businessmen . . . 


and 20 of them were from this agency. 


THE 
SCHMIDT AGENCY 


575 Lexington Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 


. MUrray Hill 8-2600 
ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, CLU ROGER W. SCHMIDT, CLU 
BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


Morton Ross 
Arlene Hodgkins 





NASSAU DISTRICT To help you plan now for the years ahead SOUTH SHORE DISTRICT 


286 Old Country Rad Ww. NEW ENGLAND LIFE 48 Sunrise Highway 


Mineola, N. Y. NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER OF MUTUAL LIFE Massapequa, N. Y. 
Tels Tee ‘Tee i SIOURINGL, AAMRING. ble: SORIA GROUP WheLen COVERS. Fels Sneak 4-1208 
SUFFOLK DISTRICT ROCKLAND DISTRICT WESTCHESTER DISTRICT 
P. O. Box 788, Sunrise Highway 200 East Route 59 P. O. Box 35 
Patchogue, L. I., N. Y. Nanuet, N. Y. Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Tel: ATlantic 9-1100 Tel: NAnuet 3-3808 Tel: CEntral 8-4462 
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Mildred Pangman 


(Continued from Page 46) 


surance which she proved by her family 
having a total of seven policies prior to 
her entering the business in August, 
1960. 

In addition to being an active sales- 
woman, Mrs. Pangman manages her 
household of two teenage children and 
husband Bill. She entered the life in- 
surance business with the understand- 
ing that to succeed she must see people. 
In her first twelve months, she has done 
just over $500,000 paid business on 60 
lives with annual premiums of $13,708. 

Mrs. Pangman has based her operation 
on seeing and talking to everyone she 
knows, and they know. Most of her 
sales are a result of personal observa- 
tion and having her friends prospect for 


her. She tells the true story that of all 
seven policies purchased in her family, 
each one was initiated by her phoning 


the insurance company! Because of this 
experience, she is a real believer in the 
fact that if you see the people, you will 
get your share of sales. 

It is interesting to note that Mildred 
joined the John Hancock as a result of 
being a policyholder. She received a 
letter sent all policyholders asking for 
names of likely insurance agents. Nomi- 
nating herself, she set out to show what 


she could do, and gives credit to the fact 
that she has tried to do what she was 
told to do, if she wanted success. Her 
first year has proven her operations cor- 
rect. She has always used a sales pro- 
motion and stuck to it—it has paid off. 
Mildred has her eye on the Million 
Dollar Round Table and won't let up 
until she has made it. 


Helen Erickson 


(Continued from Page 46) 


to program or review health insur- 
ance plans. I am surprised how many 
additional life insurance sales I make 
as a result of this kind of A. & S. 
service call. 

3. When I have offered to stop by 
to explain some of the new plans that 
my company has just started writing. 
Usually none of these new plans is 
written at this time. However in most 
cases the policyowner adds the same 
kinds of plans he already has started. 
He likes to know about new plans. 
He may be interested in them later. 
My major incentive and my major 

goal is to continually bring into a most 
interesting circle of friendship (my 
clientele) enough new clients so that 


ultimately I will have time only for those 
who will be in this circle. 


The Adverse Effects of “Stripping’— Dineen 


(Continued from Page 13) 


This is another valuable provision. It 
provides a death benefit equal to the 
face amount of the policy for a period of 
time which is determined by the amount 
of cash values which are available. It is 
particularly valuable for people whose 








M. HELEN ERICKSON is a graduate 
of Michigan State University; a life 
member of WLRT; a National Quality 
Award Winner for nine years; a 1955 
and 1956 Graduate of Purdue University 
Marketing-Institute and a 1961 Graduate 
of the LUTC A. & S. Course. She has 
passed two parts of CLU. 

Mrs. Erickson started with New York 
Life in 1948 with the Michigan general 
office in Detroit. Presently, she is a 
member of her company’s Star Club, 
having qualified for this club many times 
and also for New York Life’s Top Club. 

A past president of the Women’s 
Group of Detroit Life Underwriters As- 


sociation, Mrs. Erickson has been a 
member of the board of Northwestern 
Business and Professional ‘Women’s 
Club. 





























the past 4 years: 


standing results. 








200 East 42nd Street ° 


Ps Agency Dralicaled to Scho, 
fo Successful P, nedninnns nonlt P, olicyholders 


Building on this strong foundation of service to both producers and 
policyholders, this agency points with pride to the following results over 


1957—$5,700,000 Paid-for Ordinary 
1958—$12,600,000 Paid-for Ordinary 
1959—$16,300,000 Paid-for Ordinary 
1960—$17,100,000 Paid-for Ordinary 
1961—As of Sept. 1—$2,500,000 


ahead of 1960. 


The teamwork of a great company, 25 well-trained associates, a pro- 
fessional staff and our loyal broker friends has made possible these out- 


wae 


ROBERT E. CLANCY ASSOCIATES 


General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 1851 


YUkon 6-8181 


New York 17, N. Y. 


health is impaired. But in order to be 
utilized, it, too, must be funded by cash 
values. 


Automatic Premium Loan 


This is a very valuable provision. It 
is an addition to the regular loan pro- 
vision. If a policyholder forgets or over- 
looks a premium, this provision comes 
into play automatically and prevents the 
policy from lapsing. If a policyholder is 
hard-pressed financially, he can use this 
provision as an emergency measure to 
keep his insurance in force. But the 
provision is worthless if there are no 
cash values left in the policy to fund 
such a loan. This is another drawback 
of margin insurance. If you miss one 
premium, you’ve lost your insurance. 

This margin argument emphasizes 
once again the great difference between 
term and whole life insurance. In one 
year renewable term insurance, since the 
entire amount is “at risk,” the premium 
increases year by year, as the policy- 
holder gets older. But in whole life 
insurance the term portion—the amount 
“at risk”—decreases each year. Conse- 
quently, the level, annual premium, plus 
the interest the insurance company 
earns, is ample to meet the cost of the 
reducing amount “at risk,” even though 
the policyholder is getting older. 

As we explained earlier, term insur- 
ance is cheap if you die early in the 
game and prohibitive in cost if you don’t. 
By creating level premium insurance, 
backed up by legal reserves and cash 
values, the buyer (1) obviates the exces- 
sive expense for the later years, (2) 
lowers his over-all cost, and (3) builds 
up cash in the process. 


Interest on Own Money 


Another argument is also sometimes 
made; namely, that under the conven- 
tional plan you must pay interest on 
your own money when you make a loan. 
What is not said is this: (1) the buyer 
expects that the insurance protection 
will continue while the loan is in effect, 
and (2) interest, earned by the company 
on the cash values, is needed and used 
to help pay the cost of this protection; 
in this connection, the policyholder re- 
ceives a tax advantage where interest 
on the money is used for the purpose of 
reducing the insurance cost. If the 
money is loaned back to the policy- 
holder, and he is given the opportunity 
to invest the money and earn interest on 
it himself, the company loses the oppor- 
tunity to invest it and earn interest on 
it. One thing is certain—the same money 
can’t be earning interest in two places 
for two different purposes at the same 
time. 

Disillusionment 


Finally, a number of those who have 
purchased insurance under this plan 
have become disillusioned and have tried 
to go back to the traditional mode of 
purchasing insurance. Some companies 
which once championed margin insur- 
ance have taken a second look, and are 
now turning down this type of business. 





Robert E. Dineen 


Robert E. Dineen has had a 
long career as a public man, a leading 
lawyer and an insurance executive. He 
was Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York for the period of 1943-50 in which 
post he quickly became a leading in- 
fluence in the Commissioners Associa- 
tion and its president in 1946-’47. He 
joined the Northwestern Mutual after 
leaving the New York Department. 

Born in Syracuse, N. Y. and educated 
at Syracuse University where he got a 
Certificate in Law he represented the 
claim and legal departments of casualty 
and surety companies in that area. He 
became a member of the firm of Bond, 
Schoenck & King, Syracuse, attorneys. 
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Value of Life Underwriter Association Membership 


Key Members of 75-Year-Old New York City Association Tell How Activities Have 


Contributed to their Business Success; Authors Include M. S. Klein, 


R. I. Curran, Jr., Harry K. Gutmann, C. J. Buesing and Charles Anchell 


THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION of the City of New 
York, which has long been one of the most prominent and progressive local 
associations throughout the country, is this year marking its 75th anniver- 
sary. Since its formation the New York City Association has served as 
the voice of the fieldman, and its officers and committee members are dedi- 
cated to maintaining the high professional level of the career life under- 
writer. Also these association leaders have been outspoken in their condem- 
nation of unethical practices, industry abuses and other movements that could 
adversely affect the agent, the industry and the public. 


Members of the New York City 
Association have also been active in 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, serving as council mem- 
bers, trustees and 13 have progressed 
through the various high officer 
ranks, ultimately leading to the presi- 
dency. 

In May of this year the diamond 
jubilee luncheon of the association 
was held. A feature of that affair 
was the presentation of a souvenir 
copy of the newly-written history of 
the New York City Association, com- 
piled and written by Harry N. 
Kuesel, retired manager for Phoenix 
Mutual, who served as vice chairman 
of the celebration committee. The 
history was also published for the 
entire membership of the association 
as part of the May issue of the 
monthly publication, “The Bulletin.” 

The body of the history sketched many 
of the events in the 75 years of the as- 
sociation’s life, from its organization in 
1886, through its incorporation in 1896 
and to the present place it holds as the 
country’s largest life underwmiters’ as- 
sociation. It traces the early years of 
formation and subsequent growth on to 
the present. 

Tue Goip Book asked five members of 
New York City Association to give a 
few thoughts as to how association ac- 
tivity has contributed to their business 
success. The five contributers consist of 
a general agent, manager, two Ordinary 
agents and a combination agent. Their 
stories on the advantages of association 
membership follow. 


Robert I. Curran, Jr. 
General Agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual 


A “GIVE AND TAKE ATTITUDE” 
WITH AGENTS: As a general agent, it 
is important that I keep the field man’s 
point of view. My activities in The Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York have helped me do that. 
How? There are several ways. I earned 
a position on the board of directors 
(ultimately becoming an officer) and 
participate in their deliberations. Inci- 
dentally, the by-laws of the association 





ROBERT I. CURRAN, JR. 


require that the board consist at all 
times of a majority of field agents. 

I have met with the association’s 
Field Agents’ Advisory Council, consist- 
ing entirely of soliciting agents who are 
elected by their fellow agents. They 
discuss the daily problems that the man 
on the street is confronted with in his 
day to day work. I can give field man- 
agement’s viewpoint and with this “give 
and take” approach, not only is the 
board of directors kept fully abreast of 
the feelings of the field man but I, too, 
have the opportunity of learning the 
problems that face the agent at the grass 
roots level. As a result, when my own 
full time men call on me for advice and 
assistance, I can see their problem from 
their point of view. The board and the 
FAAC discuss such items as State and 
Federal legislation. This enables me to 
have many aspects of agent operational 
problems at my fingertips. 

AGENCY ADMINISTRATION WITH 
THE AID OF FRIENDS: Of all the 
benefits that I have received from as- 
sociation membership, I think the one 
that makes me the most proud is the 
fact that I have made many loyal friends 
over the years. For example whenever 
I need a speaker’on any given subject 
for my agency meetings, technical or 
non-technical, I have only to call on one 
of them to talk on a selected subject 
and to more or less prove that Macy 
does tell Gimbel. 

PERSONAL SELLING: Rubbing el- 
bows with successful life insurance men, 
whether young or old, has enabled me 
to learn new and different selling tech- 
niques. Ideas, which when used in per- 


sonal selling, make the sale easier and 
frequently larger. Having many friends 
among the membership has enabled me 
and my agents to avoid uncomfortable 
situations which occasionally arise when 
in competition for a particular client’s 
business. You don’t generally have un- 
printable thoughts about an individual 
you know personally. Knowing people 
helps keep competition on a quality 
level. 

OPINIONS AND TRENDS: Every 
life insurance man has an obligation to 
himself and to his family to keep up 
to date on the various state and Federal 
changes that are occurring in our busi- 
ness. By being active in the association, 
I keep in touch with our fellow members 
who are active in state and national af- 
fairs and learn the problems that face us 
or will face us at these higher echelons 
of government. An agency head must 
be aware of every conceivable situation 
that may arise in this business so that 
he may be able to properly interpret the 
events and happenings to his associates. 

REALISM: As I have come to know 
the agents, agency heads and home office 
officials of other companies, I have 
learned that we are all in the same 
boat—we will swim, founder or sink 
together. I have developed enduring 
friendships with these people and as a 
result we realistically discuss the prob- 
lems of our business and our business 
lives. In addition, I have a stronger con- 
fidence in the future and a greater 
respect for my fellow underwriters. The 
agent or agency head who is so unreal- 
istic as to believe he can be a “loner” 
in this business is readying himself for 
a most unfortunate letdown. True, in 
rare instances these “loners” have be- 
come successful but this is not. so in 
98% of the situations in which I have 
a personal knowledge. Association ac- 
tivity, keeping abreast of business trends 
and sharing ideas with others make for 
unshakeable personal strength that is the 
root of success. A normal “whole man” 
constantly needs the nourishment that 
association activity brings in order for 
him to remain a “whole man.” 


Harry K. Gutmann, CLU 
Agent, Mutual Of New York 


Those of us who have elected to be- 
come active in our underwriter associa- 
tions—local, state and national—and who 
have gone on to high office, are frequent- 
ly asked: “How can you afford to give 
so much of your time to association 
activity?” or, again, “How do you find 
time for business when you give so much 
time to the association?” 

These questions assume there is no 
complementary relationship between sales 
and association activities when, in fact, 
there are reciprocal benefits. I have 
found in my own personal association 
work that no sales time worth speaking 
about is lost except when you attain 
the highest office, the presidency of the 
association. Any intelligent organized 


agent can take any lower office in stride. 
But even the presidency of an associa- 
tion, with its greater responsibility of 
over-all leadership poses no real problem. 
It is more time-consuming, to be sure, 
but there are subtler career rewards 
which compensate for the immediate 
and temporary sacrifice. 

The life underwriter who is hesitant 
to assume an active leadership role in 
his association, or even to join his local 
association at all, might well consider 
these positive subtleties that could con- 
tribute to his sales success. 

For one, there is the prestige and 
public relations factor. For another, there 
is the educational value, the mingling 
with successful producers, the com- 
i ideas that sell life 


mingling of the 
insurance. 





HARRY G. GUTTMANN 


Beyond these obvious, and frequently- 
stated benefits are the subtleties. I think 
of the physical mobility, the activity, 
the mental alertness that attends the 
combining of sales and association work. 
Mobility and alertness are necessary in- 
gredients in sales success. Many agents 
fail because of immobility and inactivity. 
Physical stagnation breeds mental iner- 
tia, and both are deadly to the agent. 
I have found that association activity 
kept me physically and mentally alert in 
my sales endeavors, that one comple- 
mented the other, and together kept me 
a “busy” man, and, resultantly, more 
successful. 

A greater sense of identification with 
one of the great financial institutions of 
our economy, and a broader perspective 
on my personal sales efforts have com- 
bined to make me a better life insurance 
salesman. Both are subtle rewards for 
my association work. The life insurance 
business is a lonely business for the 
individual underwriter as he goes about 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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THE AXLBERT G. SCHMERGE AAGENCY 


OF THE 


| Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J. 


60 EAST FORTY - SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


“WHERE we employ a highly validated selection evaluation appraisal 


system in our initial recruiting process, 
and 


“WHERE we utilize our depth knowledge of our associate to guide him 
into harmonious markets, and with selling methods that fit his own tem- 
perament, interest and capacities, so that each associate is developed through 


his own known strengths always.” 


MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE MEMBERS 





SEYMOUR C. BLOCK (Company Leader) FRED D. HAAS 

RALPH T. BRANCA EUGENE LAPIDES 
RICHARD D. FERGUSON ALBERT SCHUB 

ALBERT GREENHOUSE JAMES R. SLOTE, C.L.U. 


ALBERT G. SCHMERGE 


SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 





STANLEY L, AUERBACH ALBERT GREENHOUSE 
H. GREGORY BEHAN, JR. LEROY S. ZIDER, JR. 


ESTATE ANALYSIS DEPARTMENT 
! JOHN W. BENESCH 





: OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 
JOYCE L. KISLAK 
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P. F. Hodes" 


General Agent 


E. J. Hodes 


Associate General Agent 


Gradation of Premium by size 

One-year Dividend Term Option Available 
Issue Ages 0 to 70 

Exceptionally Low Net Cost 

Special Reduced Premiums for Females 


4.0% Discount on Advance Deposits for Ist 
10 Years. 3.8% Thereafter 


Substandard—up to 500% 

Annual and Single Premium Annuities 
Check-O-Matic 

Disability Income—$5 and $10 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 

No Set Limits 


* phere and Agents 


with Surplus business.... 


...- At Your Service 


PHIL HODES 
ELLIOT HODES 
LARRY ROSENTHAL 


National Life 
of VERMONT 


55 LIBERTY STREET © NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PHONE BArclay 7-3972 











4,321 Lives in 15 Years — 
How I Wrote Them 


My Presentation and Closing Techniques 


By Lawrence E. ANDERSEN 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Pasadena, Cal. 


Maybe I had better start this article 
by telling how I got into the business 
and sold my first policies. It was in 1939 
and I was not yet 20, but impatient to 
get started. Since my older brother was 
an agent of Equitable in Fort Dodge, I 
naturally thought that insurance was a 
career which would appeal to me. My 
home town was Presho, S. D., which had 
a population of 500. The unit ‘manager in 
Fort Dodge was Bob Smith who was 
willing to give me a trial. He got out a 
map and thought that nearby Webster 
City would be a good place for a try-out. 
“It’s a nice little town,” he explained. 
When my contract came through he 
gave me a black rate book and six ap- 
plications to start me on my way. 

When I reached Webster City I found 
there was one part-time agent for Equi- 
table and his greeting was: “Son, you 
couldn’t have picked a worse town to 
work in. Nobody wants insurance here. 
I’ve talked to all of them.” 

_Not very encouraging, but I was ex- 
cited and felt I might have better luck. 
So I got into an old 1929 Ford and drove 
out into the country. 


The First Sale 


At the first farm showing any sign 
of life I stopped. An old man was stand- 
ing in front of the house and I asked 
him if there were any one younger on 
the premises. He pointed to the hog- 
house where I found a fellow of my own 
age. He stopped shoveling when he saw 
me and I asked: “Do you have one of 
those 20-payment policies?” He said 
No, but he had been thinking of buying 
one. “Well,” I said, “have you any ob- 
jection to buying one from me?” He 
didn’t, saying also “Let’s go into the 
house and get the money. How much 
will it cost?” 

His mother gave him a pretty sharp 
reprimand about “spending all that 
money” although the policy was for only 
$1,000. “My boy will never be able to 
afford going to college if he starts 
spending money like this.” She carried 
on so loudly that the old man came in 
and interrupted with the remark: “Ma, 
are you going to get that money, or will 
I have to? 

And that’s how I sold my first policy. 
I managed to sell another one before 
dark. It was to a school teacher and my 
approach was the same, “Do you want 
one of those 20-payment policies?” I 
found lots of people in the town and 
vicinity who would buy insurance de- 
spite the initial warning I had that it was 
a waste of time to solicit them. That 
first half year I sold in the Webster 
City area 149 policies for $150,000. 


Begins Selling Salary Savings 


It wasn’t until after the war when I 
moved to California that I got started 
in Salary Savings and developed the 
work methods I have today. I still like 
to write a lot of cases and have aver- 
aged one paid case per working day. 
288 a year, for the past 16 years. 

My business comes from Salary Sav- 


ings units and cold canvassing for the 
most part. Each week for me is a new 
“campaign”—a weekly sales effort with 
goals of at least one app every working 
day and $50,000 volume per week. I don’t 
quit on any working day until I’ve made 
a sale, no matter how long it takes. If 
I don’t make my goal one week I push 
myself to make up the deficit the next 
week. If I go over my quota, it doesn’t 
cut the next week’s goal. 


‘His Timing Methods 


I’ve split up my schedule into two 
parts—afternoons for prospecting and 
evenings for closing. I get to the office 
around 10 o’clock and do paper work 
until lunchtime. After lunch I prospect 
either in one of my Salary Savings units 
or cold canvassing. Since to make my 
system work I have to write a lot of lives, 
prospecting is tremendously important. 
Even on a day when I write two or three 
cases, I’m not satisfied unless I’ve added 
at least enough names to my prospect 
list to replace the closed cases. The list 
is kept 50 to 60 names ahead all the time. 
Here’s how I do it. 

I keep a black loose leaf notebook, a 
little bigger than the rate book. In it is a 
simple demonstration of a $5,000 Con- 
vertible plan and a $5,000 Family plan. 

I just introduce myself, ask the per- 
son’s age, and tell him I’d like to take 
two minutes to show him something I 
think will interest him. Then I open 
my book to the page giving the options 
available to a person his age and give 
a brief presentation of a $5,000 plan. 


His Presentation 


“Mr. Jones, assuming that you can 
put aside $....a month, The Equitable 
will allow you to pay this amount each 
month and you can stop making pay- 
ments when you reach...., .or. 
The average person doesn’t retire until 
60 or 65. 

“If premiums are continued to age 

., the total cash value would be $...., 
including accumulated dividends (which 
aren’t guaranteed) based on our current 
scale. You would have put in $..... Thus 
you could get back $.... more than you 
deposited, Mr. Jones. 

“At the same time, this plan also guar- 
antees, from the first day you make a 
payment of $.... and continue the pol- 
icy in force, that your wife will get all 
you planned on saving anyway-—because 
there’s a benefit on death of at least 
$5,000 the second this plan goes into 
effect.” 

Usually, this presentation draws some 
reaction. If he’s interested, I tell him 
I'll be glad to give him and his wife 
more information, but that I can’t see 
him for five or six weeks. Then I ask 
him to sign his name in my prospect 
book. When he does, the way is pre- 
pared for a signature on the app. 


Closing Techniques 


Here are a couple of points about my 
closing calls in the evening. I don’t go 
home for dinner at the end of the cus- 
tomary business day. The reason’s not 
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Lawrence E. Andersen 


Lawrence E. Andersen, who lives in Pasadena, 
Cal., and is with the Huer Agency of Equitable 
Assurance 
awarded the gold medal of the Society of General 
Agents and Managers Association—the Old Guard 
—at the association’s 56th annual meeting which 
was held in Pittsburgh in June. 

Mr. Andersen has paid for $21,232,000 starting 
with 1946 and continuing through 1960. In only one 
year (1950) did he write less than a million. His 
average size policy is $6,298 for every working 
day during the full 15 years and he has an aver- 
age of 1.25 applications for every working day. 
In 1956 M 
1957 for 434. Total lives written in 15 years 4,321. 

THE Gotp Book is indebted to the magazine 
Agency Items for some of the material in this 


Society, Los Angeles, was 


r. Andersen paid for 468 lives and in 








my wife’s cooking, but sound business 
sense. 

Look at it this way. You take an hour 
going home, you wait a while more for 
dinner, and by the time you finish your 
meal, you’re groggy and don’t feel like 
making calls. Even if you do go out, you 
then have to drive to the prospect’s home 
and, if he’s not there or isn’t receptive, 
you've had it for that evening. 

Here’s what I do instead. Taking those 


names I’ve accumulated in my prospect 
book during my afternoon prospecting, I 
divide them up by location and start 
making calls in one area about 4:30 or 5 
o’clock. By moving from one prospect to 
the next, I can visit four or five of them, 
get through around 9 o'clock and then 
stop for a leisurely dinner. 

Another point—I make no appoint- 
ments whatever. The prospect has 
signed his name in my book and knows; 





I'll be coming to see him sooner or later. 
If he’s not home when I do ring his bell, 
I have enough other people lined up in 
the neighborhood to keep going and can 
get back to him another night. 

Assuming that he is in, I start off by 
saying simply: “Do you remember me? 
I’m Larry Andersen.” Since he usually 
remembers, he knows why I’ve come. 
Therefore, we don’t have to spend a lot 
of time talking about the weather, pol- 
itics or the latest scandal. We talk in- 
surance. 


Wives Present at Interviews 


I sit down with the man and his wife 
and repeat the demonstration with the 
chart to fill her in and refresh his mem- 
ory. Often they’ve talked about the 
plan with friends or co-workers, so I 
try to mention the name of a policy- 
holder whom I think they may know 
in the first five minutes of the interview. 
Satisfied customers are my best endorse- 
ment. 

After going over the plan, I ask them 
what they think of it. Generally, both 
agree it’s fine; the only question is 
whether they can save the monthly pre- 
mium. If so, the application usually is 
signed at once. If other commitments— 
such as car or furniture payments—in- 
terfere, I merely write the app with a 
longer preliminary term period so he 
can pay monthly when the other obliga- 
tions ease. 





Replacement — Fisher 
(Continued from Page 17) 


insurance in the same or another 
company is recommended, the agent 
must furnish the insured with a writ- 
ten proposal, signed by him, setting 
forth all the facts and summarizing 
the advantages, disadvantages and 
the relative benefits of the policies 
involved. Such a requirement, which 
would enforce, in effect, a complete 
comparison in replacement cases, 
would necessarily have to have some 
exceptions: It could be prefaced by 
the phrase, “Except in those cases 
which the Superintendent shall by 
regulation prescribe***”; or it could 
provide a right on the part of in- 
surers to obtain Insurance Depart- 
ment approval of exceptions in ap- 
propriate areas. 


It is submitted that with the state laws 
thus strengthened and made uniform, 
the problem of proving unlawful re- 
placements would be greatly simplified. 
With proper enforcement, the whole 
problem of unlawful replacement would 
be diminished. In the meantime, how- 
ever, state insurance department super- 
visory Officials can, by regulations or 
ruling within the areas of their authority, 
do much to increase the effectiveness of 
the existing laws. 





.. - DIE TOO SOON 


OUR PERSONAL COVERAGE DIVISION 


offers a comprehensive program 
for your clients who will... 


Life Insurance 





... LIVE TOO LONG............................Mutual Funds 
. « » BECOME SICK or DISABLED....Health Insurance 


We have most of the Answers - - 
A Call will prove it! 





PIGGY BANKS 
ARE SAFE... 


... But unfortunately they can- 
not grow by themselves, and good 
financial planning relies on 
investment growth to meet future 
responsibilities. 

A broker who has taken care 
of his client’s personal insurance 
needs is in the best position to 
complete the financial planning 


picture. 


Or. _ 
SS KE 


Our corporate affiliate — Jaffe 
Mutual Fund Agency, Inc.—is a 
broker-dealer for mutual funds. 
In recommending any fund, our 
judgment is always aimed at 
cementing the relationship 
between your assured and you. 


Contact Manager Felix Bogart 
for details. 


“Our Second Half-Century” 


LEEZITZag AGENCY, ING. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 








55 John Street, New York 38, New York ® BArclay 7-8900 
MEMBERS, N.Y.C, INSURANCE AGENTS ASSOCIATION, INC, 











Then you’d be wise to solve 
your clients’ puzzling life insur- 
ance problems at the Jaffe Life 
Organization, Inc. — one of our 
newer Office divisions. 


“Our Second Half-Century” 


AGENCY, INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


PROBLEM CASES KEEPING YOU DOWN? 


Liberal underwriting assures 
your client of realistic considera- 
tion. Substandard cases can be 
rated up to 1,000%. We are fully 
equipped to handle surplus busi- 
ness for full-time life men. 

Our company—Eastern Life 
Insurance Company of New 
York—is in business to write 
business. We are in business to 
serve you. See our manager 
Harvey Zimmerman. 

Ordinary and Group 
Par and Non-Par 





55 John Street, New York 38, New York ® BArclay 7-8900 
MEMBERS, N.Y.C. INSURANCE AGENTS ASSOCIATION, INC, 





Getting a 
running start... 


...is vital if a broker is to keep 
up with clients’ needs for protection 
against rising medical care costs 
and growing income losses during 
disability periods. 

To prepare our brokers for the 
starting gun, we have a full relay 
team of group and individual polli- 
cies — disability income, hospital, 


“Our Second Half-Century’”’ 


AGENCY, INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 





surgical, and major medical cover- 


ages. Many of our individual poli- 
cies are guaranteed renewable for 
greater client protection. 

Why not phone or come in to 
see Murray Connolly, our A. & S. 
Department Manager? He can put 
you on the right track, 
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Value of Association Membership 


(Continued from Page 50) 


his daily rounds 
his “little” job if he sees 
his work in an institutional perspective 
and if he is armed with the self-confi- 
dence born of “belonging,” of being part 
of bigness and greatness. There is sales 
strength in awareness and eadareraniene 
of industry trends and problems. To be 
informed is to be more competent as a 


He is strengthened in 
himself and 


salesman. I have found financial rewards 
as a result of the awareness that came 
to me in my association activity 
Finally, I have found that, in a com- 
petitive sense, other life insurance men 
respected my established business and 
clients. My fellow underwriters have 
been fairer competitors because of our 


“association.” It’s the unknown “loner’ 
who takes the competitive beating! 


Yes, I 


association 


have found that in many 
activity pays 


ways 


Murray S. Klein 
Agent, Metropolitan Life 
Over 30 years ago I started in the life 

insurance business, for the combination 
company I am still with. 

I performed my duties as debit agent, 
strictly in the sense of doing an honest 
wean s work, that is; collecting premiums, 

rvicing accounts, selling weekly and 
monthly premium business, as well as 
Ordinary life insurance and accident and 
sickness policies, which were the rou- 
tine duties of the 
job. While my rec- 
ord according to 
company perform- 
ance, was better 
than the average, I 
was not satisfied 
with this as a career 
occupation, and left 
the business. 

I was in other em- 
ployment for over 
a year, but still had 
the desire for the 
life insurance busi- 
ness, and I applied M. 
again, to the same 
company, for an agent 


S. KLEIN 


’s position. 





This time I decided to learn all there 
was about the life insurance industry. 
I took several courses on the subject, 


and it was at one of these courses that 
] learned about the Life ‘Guletodanes 
Association. I immediately applied for 
membership, and was accepted. It was 
this membership which raised my sights 
on making the life insurance business a 
professional career. 

I attended all of the sales meetings 
given monthly by our association, where 
I really began to learn about prospecting 
and selling insurance. I learned about 
taxes, where it concerns us in our job. 
I learned how to prospect and sell the 
larger cases with ease. I learned how 
to prospect and sell business insurance, 
trust funds, etc. Not only do the sales 
meetings teach me how to be successful 
as an insurance representative, they also 


show me how to do it. If I was in doubt 
about a case, I made inquiries at asso- 
ciation headquarters, who were always 


going out of their way to help a mem- 
ber, and they would suggest whom to 
contact for the help and information 
that I wanted. I also made inquiries on 
my own from our association member- 
ship, and I must say that everyone that 
I a they too went out of their 
way to help me solve my problem. I am 
proud to be a member of this organiza- 


tion. It was the association that 
kept me in our business, it was this or- 
ganization that put me, as well as all 


our membership on a professional basis. 
It teaches us to be ethical in our deal- 
ings, to the policyholder, to all agents, 
regardless of company affiliation, and to 
the companies. 

The Life Underwriters Association 
has helped me to a better understanding 





of our business, it could ‘help other 
agents as well, and I decided to secure 
other agents as members in our associa- 
tion, and also to become an active mem- 
ber of the association. 

I held several administrative positions 
in the Brooklyn branch of the associa- 
tion, including that of branch president 
of Brooklyn. I also became active in the 
Life Underwriter Training Council, as 
chairman and instructor. By my activity. 
I not only help others, but myself as 
well to become more successful. 

Also I wish to state that it is the Life 
Underwriters Association that helped 
me make a_ successful career of this 
business, and I ardently urge all repre- 
sentatives of our business, who are not 
now members, to apply at once for mem- 
bership, for they too can be helped to 
earn more money in a dignified business 
and ona proteasionsl, f basis. 


Charles Anchell 
Agent, New York Life 


During the summer months I have had 
some time to reminisce and think about 
my years of Association work and what 
it has meant to me. I had no idea when 
I started with the old Agents’ Advisory 
Board, (now the F.A.A.C. of the N. Y. 
City Association) that I would ever be- 
come a national trustee. 

I have been an agent with New York 
Life since 1928, but I only became aware 
of what the activities of other agents 


with other companies were, after becom- 
ing active with the association in New 
York City. 


I remember one of the first educationz al 
meetings that I attended where the 
guest speaker suggested that legis 
prospects be developed from your pres- 
ent clientele. This was such a simple 
bit of advice, but how important it was 
to me then! It turned my mind into that 
kind of business and immediately I was 
on the road to selling larger policies 


Learning how the other successful man 
does it is priceless, and where better 
than at association educational meet- 
ings ? 


I learned a lot from the men I worked 
closely with in association activities, but 
learning is only a part of the value they 
hold for me. They have become my 
friends and I hope I have a right to be- 
lieve that they consider me as _ their 
friend. My advice to new agents is to 
immediately become association-minded 
for the be nefits they will receive are im- 
mez asural le. 

I was afraid that by going ahead in the 
association it would be time-consuming 
and that I would not be able to properly 
conduct my business as an agent. It is 
true that during my term of office as 
president of the New York City Associa- 
ion it did take a great deal of time, but 
it was rewarding. It gave me a lot of 
personal satisfaction to give of myself 
without any thought of financial return. 
The prestige and publicity that went 
along with this position was considerable 
and incidently led to business that I 
might never have secured otherwise. I 
can anata at least one case of $250,- 
000 whole life where the man had seen 
my picture and publicity on the financial 
page of a New York paper and was 
quite impressed. I met him socially and 
he asked me to call him for an appoint- 
ment as he had an insurance problem. 
The result was the above-mentioned sale, 
and may I add, with very little effort on 
my part. The publicity I received actu- 
ally opened the door for this sale. 

I have enjoyed working and serving 
my fellow underwriters in my local and 
state associations and now as trustee on 
the national level. The pleasure and sat- 
isfaction I have received from this work 
has far exceeded the time and effort ex- 


pended, and believe me, “I’d Do It All 
Over Again!” 





CHARLES 


(CHICK) ANCHELL 


Charles J. Buesing 
Manager, 
Mutual Of New York 


Asked if I believe activity in our local 
association affairs have helped us in the 
progress of our agency. I firmly believe 
that I will never be presented with an 
easier question to answer. First, let us 
consider the strengthening effect of be 
ing a part of a very competitive busi- 
ness, yet enjoying the experience of a 
high degree of cooperation, unique to 
our business, with your competitors, each 
of whom has a desire to improve the 
position of policyholders and life under- 
writers—all life underwriters, members 
and non-members. How did this come to 
Men of 


pass? vision, courage and pa- 
tience led the way in years gone by. We 
are the beneficiaries of a rich legacy. 


We can squander or improve the inherit- 
ance. We can waste away all the gains 
attained through unethical practices or 

“let George do it” attitude, or we can 
contribute the treasures of our time, 
energy, enthusiasm and talents toward 
making our strong local association even 
more effective. 

Our association encourages its mem- 
bers to participate in their own religious 
circles, to share in worthwhile civic en- 
deavors, to assist the life saving work 
of the great health and welfare agencies. 
Life insurance men are usually found 
among the leaders and doers everywhere. 
By his involvement, his having a con- 
cern, the Association member becomes 

better citizen, a better man. Each of 
us becomes somewhat improved through 
a sort of refining process, long before 
the so-called mellowing effects of age 
have set in. 

Specifically, 


how can this help the 
agency leader? 


A simple recitation of 
these impressive facts to the newest 
agency associate can result in a sense 
of pride in his business. A standard is 
set toward which he must strive. It then 
becomes possible for an agency to ad- 
vance men from within the family, never 
finding it necessary to look elsewhere 
to other 


agencies. By precept an ex- 
ample, strong loyalties are developed. 
The Life Underwriters Association 


members, in the main, share this belief. 
To insist, as is true, that there have 
been, and presently are, exceptions to 
this philosophy, is to “look at the hole 
instead of the doughnut.” 

Should the time ever come when our 
business fails to prosper, we might well 
look at ourselves, the men who have the 
decision to make, as to whether we have 
availed ourselves (and thereby encour- 
aged our associates to follow) of the 
aids and inspiration available through 
cooperation in a strong local association. 

Activity in The Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York can be likened to 





CHARLES J. BUESING 


a Red Cross blood donation. 
enjoys a reasonable degree of good 
health, he can donate part of his life 
giving blood. Likewise, if he possesses a 
reasonable share of God-given talents, 
energy and enthusiasm, he can donate 
a part of these electrifying elements to 
his association. In either case, it won't 
hurt a bit and he feels pretty good about 
giving of himself. 

Whatever we have been able to do, 
even in small measure for our trade as- 
sociation, has made us the richer for it. 


If the donor 











JACK R. MANNING 


Managing Director of Assn. 


Officers of the New York City Asso- 
ciation are Robert I. Curran, Jr., presi- 
dent; Alfred S. Howes, first vice presi- 
dent; Mark C. Muller, CLU, educational 
vice president; Arthur H. Bikoff, mem- 
bership vice president; Gerard S. Tracy, 
CLU, public relations vice president; 
Charles N. Barton, CLU, treasurer; 
Harry Phillips, 3rd, CLU, national com- 
mitteeman and immediate past president. 
Jack R. Manning is managing director. 


Policy Loans 

Policyholders’ indebtedness to U. = 
life insurance companies (including loans 
to pay premiums) reached $5.2 billion 
at the end of 1960, after an increase of 
$613 million during the year. New policy 
loans made by the life companies during 
1960 totaled $1.4 billion, also a sizeable 
increase over 1959, 
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j Greetings and Thanks from 
| LOWELL C. CAMPS 


This Gold Book issue, so widely read, gives me the desired opportunity to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to all our good friends in New York and elsewhere for 
their messages of good luck when I was appointed General Agent of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life a few months ago. 

















Our main objective will be to continue to serve all of you in the best possible 
way. We also want you to know and appreciate John Hancock’s high quality fa- 
cilities through this Agency in providing “meet the need” policies for both per- 
sonal and business life insurance. 


THE LOWELL C. CAMPS AGENCY 


LOWELL C. CAMPS, General Agent FRANK McCAFFREY, Associate General Agent 





MARVIN ORNSTEIN EVELYN WELLS 
Agency Assistant Office Manager 
800 Second Avenue, Suite 600, New York 17, N. Y. es 
MUTUAL sgn crentain COMPANY Phone: OXford 7-2121 MUTUAL name: Semeadiene COMPANY 




















THERE IS NOTHING LIKE INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION! 
That 1s what brokers get with 


THE LESTER AGENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE RESULT of this personalized attention? Brokers who have done little 
or no life insurance business have become SUBSTANTIAL PRODUCERS when they connected 
with THE LESTER AGENCY. Most liberal underwriting on liquor cases. Bartenders at standard 
rates. 


\ @ ae Motivating , ys o* Sirk 
LESTER I. LESTER 


General Agent 
76 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. Phone: Digby 4-5930 
MITCHELL S. GOODSTEIN, Manager PAULINE S. SCHNEIDER, Supervisor 
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National Advertising By Life Insurance Companies 


By L. Russert BLANCHARD 


Director of Advertising, Sales Promotion and Agency Research 
Paul Revere Life 


THE 1961 NATIONAL ADVERTISING OBJECTIVES of more 
than 30 American and Canadian life insurance companies, as reported to 
THE GOLD BOOK, continue to reflect the development of a favorable two- 
fold public impression. The primary objective is the development of a 
favorable impression toward the company and its representatives. At the 
same time each advertiser’s program adds its individual impact to the total 
favorable image of the business as a whole . . . and to the effective images 
being built on a continuing basis by the newspaper campaigns of the Institute 
of Life Insurance and the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association. 


National Life and Accident Spokesman Powell Stamper summarized the 
general objectives of all companies well in the 19-word capsule that reported 


his own company’s objectives: 


“.. . to establish company identity on a favorable basis and thus make 
it easier for our agents to obtain interviews.” 


Again in 1961 the life insurance business has been substantially represented in 


a broad range of 





, newspapers, radio, TV, outdoor advertising 


among them. As a result this 1961 compilation reflects a number of interesting 
and differing techniques for seeking a common objective. 


The Eastern Underwriter and your author express thanks to each of the 
contributors to this year’s GOLD BOOK symposium. Without exception, their com- 
ments were given most graciously and conscientiously. Moreover, in and of them- 
selves, they also reflect the dedication of each individual company both to the 
public interest and to the best interests of the life insurance business. 


Aetna Life Continuing 


Business Professional h1-dia 


For the seventh consecutive year the 
Aetna Life is addressing its advertising 
to the businessman and professional 


market through the pages of three 

“horizontal” media and four “vertical” 

publications. : 
Advertising in the general business 


publications as well as publications reach- 
ing professional markets encourages 
salesmen to contact these important 
prospects by giving them backing and 
prestige w hich they in turn can translate 
into sales. 

Forming the core of the 1961 “More 
Markets” campaign is a series of four 
advertisements presenting our major un- 
derwriting services. A teamwork theme 
features the agent’s role in programming, 
estate analysis, pension planning as well 
as business insurance. The ads reach 
attorneys, accountants, bankers and trust 
officers. These groups are of extreme 
importance to the company and its sales 
forces and advertising to them has a two- 
fold objective: 

(1) To build and reinforce prestige 
and dramatize company know-how in 
advance underwriting areas and (2) to 
make a direct appeal to the professional 
man himself as a prospect for individual 
life insurance. 

In addition to the advanced under- 
writing ads, the company is also sched- 
uling a series of inquiry-producing prod- 
uct-type ads in The Wall Street Journal 
and American Medical Association News. 

Utilization of reprints of advertise- 
ments is encouraged with suggested pre- 
approach mailings to select prospects. 
3ulletins released throughout the year 
alert attention of the salesmen to special 
sales opportunities in the business mar- 
ket. Attention is directed to the par- 
ticular industries which continue to ex- 
pand and prosper. 


The campaign reaches over 2% million 
prime business and professional people 
and is ideally suited to the company’s 
current training program which directs 
its salesmen to the business and profes- 
sional man market. 

—JOHN H. WARNER, 
Director, Advertising Department 


Bankers of Iowa Launches 


“Three Generations” Theme 


Bankers Life Company continues to 
advertise in selective national magazines, 
but with a different theme this year. 

Our current advertising is based on 
“Three Generations Protected” by dis- 
tinctive plans written by our company. 
Actual families are used, of course, who 
have known the peace of mind which can 
be obtained through appropriate use of 
adequate amounts of life insurance—util- 
izing those of our plans which are most 
applicable to their needs. 

This advertising is appearing in Time, 
Better Homes & Gardens and Successful 
Farming. It has elicited most favorable 
comment from our field sales organiza- 
tion. 

—EDWIN P. LEADER, 
Advertising Manager 


Cal-Western Main Objective 
Is to Motivate Agent 


California-Western States Life’s con- 
sumer advertising program has a two- 
fold objective: First and of primary im- 
portance, our magazine advertising is 
integrated closely with newspaper ad- 
vertising and direct mail to motivate the 
agent into field activity; and secondly, 
through the use of advertising reprints 
and collateral merchandising materials 


our magazine advertising is used to 
provide tangible sales materials to the 
agent. Secondary objectives of our con- 
sumer advertising program are to build 
company identity and character ... dev- 
elop consumer acceptance for the Cal- 
Western Life product. 

We use an eleven-state edition of a 
national magazine for quarterly inser- 
tions which serve as a “basing point” for 
a marketing program which employs also 
newspaper ads_ featuring individual 
agents plus pre-approach letters by these 
same agents to prospects. The pre- 
approach letters transmit reprints of the 
magazine ad and are keyed to the plan 
being featured in the ad. Release of the 
letters is timed to coincide with the 
agents’ newspaper ads. 

This three-step program builds agent 
identity and prestige within his own com- 
munity . . .encourages him to prospect 

. . sends him out into the field on his 
follow- up calls with the reassuring knowl- 
edge that both his and his company’s 
identity have been favorably established 
through ads in his local newspaper and a 
well known national magazine. 


—RICHARD W. MARSH, 
Director of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 


Confederation Life Theme 


Permanent Ins. Values 


Our previous policy advertisements pre- 
sumed a pre-conditioned desire for in- 
surance on the part of the reader. We 
decided from the findings of our re- 
search that there was evidence this was 
not always present. Also, we were 
aware of certain competitive claims be- 
ing made in the promotion of other fi- 
nancial services which reflected adverse- 
ly and unfairly on the life insurance 
industry. As a result, a clear, strong 
campaign, presenting the case for life 
insurance was decided upon for 1961. A 
campaign aimed primarily at opinion 
leaders in each social group was initiated, 
taking the theme of inflation. Advertise- 
ments created to date have as a theme 
the question of inflation and life insur- 
ance as an investment in inflationary 
times. In all cases there is an attempt 
to be scrupulously honest both in point- 
ing out the advantages of life insurance 
and in stating that other forms of invest- 
ment are advisable only after enough 
permanent life insurance has been 
bought. 

Our aim is to send a message from a 
reputable, well-established life insurance 
company to the people of Canada, as to 
why they should hold on to their price- 
less “permanent” life insurance and rec- 
ognize it as the finest form of invest- 
ment they can own. A primary objective 
of the campaign is to build the stature of 
Confederation Life as a company of in- 
tegrity and honor—a company that is 
just as interested in service ‘as in sales. 

Among the growing pile of letters com- 
plimenting us on our advertisements is 
one from an actuary with another life 
insurance company. 

Magazines used are Time (Canadian 


edition), Liberty, Macleans, Reader’s Di- 

gest (French and English editions), 
Weekend, La Presse (French). 

—A. R. Hogg, CLU, 

Asst. Superintendent of Agencies 





Conn. General Promotes 
Group, Pension Benefits 


Connecticut General’s national adver- 
tising campaign is directed to creating an 
awareness, at levels of management in 
the business community, of the company 
aS progressive, modern and a leader in 
its field, and to support our sales repre- 
sentatives in meeting their sales goals 
in Group insurance and pensions. 

The theme of our campaign is our 
exclusive B.E.U., Better Employe Under- 
standing, of Group and pension benefits. 

We are using symbolic photographs in 
color, as illustrations and, as an addi- 
tional modern touch, run of the paper 
blue type. The four- color campaign is 
appearing throughout 1961 in Time maga- 
zine, Newsweek, Business Week and 
Harvard Business Review. 

The same campaign, translated into 
black and white, is also appearing in 
The Wall Street Journal. The ads are 
clustered at three week intervals in the 
Spring and Fall. 

A complete merchandising program to 
help our sales representatives capitalize 
on the campaign at the local level was 
presented to each of our sales offices. 
This program includes ideas and mate- 
rials, for personal and mailing use, to 
help develop Group and pension pro- 
ducers and to help sell prospects and 
clients. 

The 1961 campaign and the merchandis- 
ing program have been extremely well 
received by our sales people. They have 
been particularly enthusiastic about this 
year’s ads and report actual sales as a 
result. Use of the merchandising material 
has been heavy, and has opened many 
potential sales situations. 

Readership surveys indicate that so far 
this year our ads are also receiving high 
noting. All evidence to date would seem 
to indicate that our 1961 campaign is 
accomplishing what we expected of it. 

During the fall of 1960, we tested a 
second series of ads on the service of 
our sales representatives in Time, Sports 
Illustrated, Harper’s and the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

—W. K. PAYNTER, 
Director, Advertising and 
Public Relations 


Connecticut Mutual Features 
Family Scenes in Color 


In its advertising, Connecticut Mutual 
continues to use full color illustrations 
of family scenes which are designed to 
attract the attention of the people we 
particularly want to reach—the family 
man with young children. 

At the same time these illustrations 
help to convey a warm, friendly image of 
the company. 

The paintings, by James Bama, are 
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L. Russell Blanchard 


A graduate and trustee of Colby Col- 
lege Mr. Blanchard has been associated 
with advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations phases of the life insur- 
ance business for the past 21 years. He 
has been with Paul Revere Life since 
1949, having previously been with Union 
Mutual Life for nine years. He was 
elected president of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association last month. He 
is past director of Worcester Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club and the Advertising Club 
of Worcester. 


a —————______§£ 
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vertical in shape giving Connecticut Mu- 
tual’s advertisements their characteristic 
layout and appearance. 

The copy features the Connecticut Mu- 
tual agent and the advantages of fitting 
life insurance and settlement options to 
the individual needs of each family, thus 
giving more life insurance value per dol- 
lar invested. 

An occasional advertisement discusses 
business insurance. The layout remains 
the same, giving continuity to the cam- 
paign, Time and Newsweek are the mag- 
azines used. 

Connecticut Mutual is also advertising 
in a number of alumni magazines. These 
advertisements are black and white, but 
the purpose, subject and layout are the 
same as in Time and Newsweek, with the 
copy slanted for the special audience. 

—ROYDEN C, BERGER, 
Director of Advertising 





Equitable Society to Use 
TV as Principal Medium 


To achieve maximum impact in its ad- 
vertising along with needed continuity 
of support, Equitable Society again used 
both national television and print in 1961. 

Equitable’s “Our American Heritage” 
presented three hour-long and four half- 
hour dramas on NBC during the 1960-61 
season. Among awards won by the 
series this year were those of the Free- 
doms Foundation, National Association 
for Better Radio and Television and 
American Baptist Convention. The So- 
ciety continues to make films of se- 
lected programs in the two-year series 
available to schools and to community 
groups. 

While the Heritage show has not been 
renewed for this season, Equitable is 
currently working on new plans for a 
television program of character that will 
be suitable for prime-time viewing, It is 
convinced that television should be its 
principal advertising medium. 

Backing the television effort and adding 
frequency was a year-long campaign in 
Life magazine featuring Equitable’s 
“Circle of Responsibility” theme which 
was also carried out in television com- 
mercials. Full ad schedules also appeared 
in the leading farm and business publica- 
tions, as well as in Sports Illustrated. 
Trade journals continued to feature the 
Man from Equitable in his hometown 
community. The Society’s cooperative 
advertising program helped extend the 
reach of advertising to local newspapers 
and radio stations across the country, 
and extensive merchandising was done on 
all ad programs. 

This Fall there will be a change in 
emphasis in national advertising; Sun- 
day supplements are being used along 
with all other print media already men- 
tioned to present a concentrated cam- 
paign on a new Equitable policy. 

—CHARLES R. CORCORAN, 
Vice President 


Franklin Life Puts Stress 
On an Individual Plan 


Franklin Life currently has a somewhat 
limited consumer advertising budget, and 
for that reason none of our advertising 
could be strictly included under the clas- 
sification of “institutional.” 

The primary purpose of each individual 











Franklin ad is to sell some type of plan 
—a specific type of plan. And so for 
that reason I might compare them to the 
rifle shot, rather than the scatter pattern 
of a shotgun. We are assuming that the 
idea of life insurance in general is ac- 
cepted by the American public; therefore, 
each Franklin ad “sells” an individual 
plan, whether it be education, retirement 
income, or protection. 

Our ads run in Time, Newsweek, U. S. 
News and World Report, and Forbes. We 
believe there is value in the association 
with these prestige publications, and 
through these media our ads are viewed 
by people who not only have the need, 
but the ability to pay. 

One of the chief benefits of our con- 
sumer advertising is the merchandising 
which we concentrate on very heavily. 
Thus, the value continues on for many 
months after the ad has appeared in 


print. 
—FRANCIS J. O'BRIEN, 
Vice President and Director of 
Sales Promotion 


General American Ties in 


SEP Ads with Reprint Folders 


The main purpose of General Ameri- 
can Life’s consumer advertising program 
is to help agents increase their own 
prestige with their own best clients. 
Heavy emphasis is placed on merchan- 
dising of ads through reprint folders. 

The company’s 1961 ads are all sched- 
uled for the Saturday Evening Post, ads 
being pin-pointed to states where the 
company has representatives. In con- 
nection with the ads, agents are offered 50 
free reprint folders. The reprints selected 
are the Post’s small French folders which 
bear a full color cover % the size of the 
magazine, and are so designed that the 
first fold contains a general message to 
prospects, so that agents can personalize 
the message with a handwritten saluta- 
tion and signature. 

This year for the first time General 
American offered to personalize reprint 
folders for each agent, with name and 
picture appearing opposite the message 
to prospects. Orders have been par- 
ticularly heavy from new agents. In 
some agencies, general agents are urging 
men under pre-contract training to use 
reprint folders to help pave the way to 
a successful approach. 

The message to prospects in the reprint 
folders is a pre-approach type and indi- 
cates “I’ll call you.” Agents have been 
given specific suggestions on following 
up the folders, and that follow up has 
been thorough and prompt. 


—CAROL R,. SCOTT, 
Manager Advertising Dept. 


Guardian Life Ads 
Use Same Models 


Guardian Life’s advertising in 1961 has 
been a continuation of the campaign and 
format introduced at the time of our 
Centennial anniversary in 1960. With the 
continuing theme ‘“Guardian—Because 
you Care,” each illustration has pictured 
Dad in his role as head of the family— 
building a doll house for his daughter, 
playing baseball with his sons, etc. 


With a standardized layout that fea- 
tures a vertical bleed photo and a single 
column of copy, we are trying to gain 
additional continuity through the use of 
the same models for each ad—especially 
for the father who is the dominant figure 
in the series. 


Our primary objectives in this cam- 
paign, as they have been since we 
inaugurated our program several years 
ago, are to build greater recognition for 
The Guardian and the Guardian repre- 
sentative, and to create a more favorable 
climate for his call. We are continuing 
to concentrate our messages in the news 
magazine field, because of the desirable 
traits—in income, occupation, home own- 
ership, etc—of their readers. 

—JOHN A. BUCKLEY, JR., 
Director of Public Relations 





L. RUSSELL BLANCHARD 





Gulf Life Program 
Geared to Typical Agent 


The thinking that guides the prepara- 
tion and the follow-through phases of 
Gulf Life’s advertising program is based 
on the premise that advertising is a 
promise to deliver now, rather than later; 
therefore it is improper to offer a serv- 
ice that can be delivered four or five years 
from now. Because our advertising is 
prepared with our typical agent in mind, 
it is geared to his capabilities, his experi- 
ence, his markets and to needs for insur- 
ance that he can fill. 

Advertising prepared to fit this pattern 
should reach the readers that our typical 
agent could reach were he making the 
calls in person. Consequently, it is easy 
to integrate the advertising follow- 
through with the training and sales pro- 
motional efforts directed to our sales or- 
ganization before and during the adver- 
tising program. 

It is simple to state that we prepare 
advertising, merchandising it to our men, 
make certain that training material, field 
publications, and all other efforts en- 
courage taking full advantage of the ad- 
vertising program. That is what we do, 
but the thinking that precedes the first 
bit of copy, the initial illustration and 
layout, is of greatest importance. Adver- 
tising cannot serve the agent as it should 
unless it is aimed toward the market the 
agent can reach today. Future advertis- 
ing objectives may be different, but only 
because the agent has changed in this 
changing business of ours. A company 
cannot have an immediate objective that 
its sales force is not prepared to meet. 

—J. M. LOCKE, CLU, 
Advertising & Public Relations 





Hancock’s Three Phases 
Include Spot Radio 


The John Hancock continued its three- 
phase advertising program in 1961, con- 
sisting of the institutional series of four- 
color tributes to “Great Americans,” a 
separate magazine advertising series 
devoted to the theme of adequate life 
insurance coverage, and a_ spot-radio 
schedule as supplemental support in 
selected areas. 

The “Great Americans” ads appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Newsweek, and Sunset. This year’s sub- 
jects were John Hancock, Paul Revere, 

Ibert Einstein, and Ralph Waldo 

merson, bringing the total number in 
this series to 111 since its inception 
in 1947. 

Three full-page black-and-white insur- 
ance ads were scheduled for Life, Look, 
and the Reader’s Digest. Each stressed 
the theme of adequate life insurance 
coverage in relation to lifetime earnings 
and the valuable counsel offered by the 
John Hancock representative. 

The supplemental radio program con- 
sisted of two nine-week segments, Spring 
and Fall, on 52 stations in 13 market 
areas. Ten to twelve one-minute spot 
announcements per station were heard 
weekly between the hours of 6-9 A.M. 
and 4-6 P.M., keyed to news, weather, 
and sports adjacencies where available. 





Aimed at young men with family respon- 
sibilities, these messages repeated the 
same “adequate life insurance coverage” 
theme of the black-and-white magazine 
ads, and were delivered by well-known 
sports announcers. 


—LEAVITT HOWARD, 
Director of Advertising 





Life of Georgia Campaign 
Built on Musical Theme 


Life of Georgia’s 1961 advertising cam- 
paign was pitched on the theme, “Be- 
cause You Love Them...” and used a 
combination of spot radio and 24-sheet 
outdoor posters in an 1l-state market 
area of the Southeast. 

The campaign was kicked off in Janu- 
ary with an intensive, 13-week series 
of one-minute announcements on 166 
radio stations. These announcements 
were built on a musical theme, “Because 
You Love Them . . . Look to Life of 
Georgia,” vocalized by a trio backed by 
a band, with the commercial messages 
intervened over an instrumental back- 
ground. Ten different messages, pushing 
a variety of insurance needs, were used. 

For visual “backing and carry-over” 
on the theme, four sets of outdoor show- 
ings were scheduled in the same mar- 
kets, one in each quarter. Four-color 
lithography was used on a series of 
photographs depicting the same four- 
year-old redhead twin boys in cozy 
situations — a-bed, with Mother, with 
Dad. Only line on boards was the “Be- 
cause You Love Them... Life Insur- 
ance Company of Georgia.” For each 
posting we scheduled 874 boards. 

The campaign is being “merchandised” 
to our field force by means of a 45-rpm 
recording of the theme rmiusic, packaged 
in an especially-designed jacket which 
uses the color art from one of the out- 
door posters. 

The record turned out to have many 
plus factors, as several disc jockeys used 
it gratis The combination of sight and 
sound concentrated on a single theme 
has had by far the greatest impact of 
any advertising program we have used. 

—AL B. RICHARDSON, 
Vice President, Public Relations 





Lincoln Nat’! Dramatizes 


Conversational Copy 


Lincoln National Life’s 1951 advertis- 
ing program is following much the same 
pattern which proved so papular in 1960. 
Large, dramatic photographs are com- 
bined with down-to-earth headlines and 
conversational copy in an attempt to 
reach three major objectives: plant sell- 
ing ideas in the minds of million of read- 
ers, impress our own agents, and 
(through ad reprints) provide our agents 
with specific help in the act:al sales in- 
terview. 

The ads present everyday problems of 
life and offer life insurance and the Lin- 
coln Life insurance agent as the reader’s 
ally in solving these problems. These 
ads appear in the Saturday Evening 
Post and Time. 

In addition, we are using Fortune 
and Nation’s Business for advertisements 
which stress the unique features of our 
Group insurance. 

The use of advertising reprints by our 
agents continues to be greater than 


ever before. 
—JOHN P. WHITE, 
Director, Marketing and Advertising 





London Life Emphasis 


On Permanent Insurance 


The major share of London Life’s ad- 
vertising is carried by daily newspapers. 
Through this medium, we can direct our 
advertising messages to specific market 
areas, and coverage in these areas is 
comprehensive since our market includes 
people at all income levels. 

Our current mewspaper campaign 
places special emphasis on the values 
of permanent life insurance. The guar- 
anteed protection and savings features 
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that life insurance can offer the buyer 
are stressed. Three points are covered 
in each advertisement to tell the reader 
how he can make sure of financial se- 
curity for his family and himself with an 
adequate, well-planned program. These 
points are— 
1. Life insurance guarantees a contin- 
uing income to the family if the 
father’s life should be cut short. 


2. Disability coverage guarantees an 
income if the father is unable to work 
because of extended illness or a 
serious accident. 

3. Life insurance can guarantee an 


income at retirement. 


Our magazine series runs in two na- 


tional magazines. The illustrations for 
this series are in four colors, and the 
copy is centered on the need for ade- 
quate family protection. Both illustra- 
tions and copy reflect happy situations, 
and point out that families can enjoy 
life even more, once provision has been 
made for future security. 


—JIM FERGUSON, 
Publicity Executive 


Manufacturers Promotes 
Agent as Financial Adviser 


The core of Manufacturers Life cur- 
rent consumer advertising program is di- 
rect support of our agency force through 
“educational-service” messages in daily 
and weekly newspapers. We personalize 
these advertisements and the photo- 
graphs of our agents are an integral part 
of the overall design. 

We supplement this local and person- 
alized advertising in Canada with a mod- 
est schedule in leading Canadian mag- 
azines, In our magazine copy we strive 
to accomplish three objectives. Foremost 
is . reinforce our efforts in newspapers 


to build the image of our agents as 
competent financial advisers. The sec- 
ond is to continually remind the con- 


sumer of the need for and value of life 
insurance. Greater public familiarity 
with the name of the company is the 

third. We feel, too, that there is an 
aad morale factor in magazine adver- 
tising. Company ads placed in prestige 
publications alongside those of leading 
commercial and industrial organizations 
go a long way in convincing the agent 
that the company is right behind him in 
his selling efforts. 

The copy approach in our current cam- 
paign can be placed in the “slightly neg- 
ative” category. We strive to be realistic, 
but not brutal. We avoid the happy 
family—well insured track. Instead we 
do some gentle needling closely akin to 
the needs approach used by many suc- 
cessful underwriters who concentrate on 
the family market. We believe this ap- 
proach of reminding the family man of 
what can happen when there’s inade- 
quate life insurance is a good way to 
motivate him to review his life insurance 
program 

—E. F. FREY, 
Advertising Manager 


Mass. Mutual Stresses 
Agent’s Public Service 


To implement a request from our field 
force for more emphasis on the import- 
ance and “status” of individual agents, 
Massachusetts Mutual included two agent 
prestige ads in its 1960-61 series. 

The first of these ads was built around 
an outstanding Norman Rockwell draw- 
ing which shows an agent standing by 
his desk contemplating his town spread 
out before him—the churches, the busi- 
nesses, the traffic, the townspeople. The 
copy pointed out that there is more to a 
town than you see on the surface 
there are the men who have planned... 
and. the Massachusetts Mutual man is 
this kind of man... he finds satisfaction 
in helping his town become an even bet- 
ter place to live. 

The second ad used an even more ap- 
pealing illustration of Dad At The End 
of a Busy Day being welcomed home by 
nis small daughter and the copy goes on 
—a busy day helping other Dads plan 


protection, education, worry-free retire- 
ment .. . like the doctor and lawyer he 
fits his services to each clients needs... 
he finds time to be a good citizen, too, to 
do his share of community work 

As usual, many readers of Post, Time, 
and Newsweek identified themselves with 
these intensely human illustrations and 
wrote in asking for reprints. 

Enthusiastic cooperation from all 
hands in the project to develop a public 
service ad at election time resulted in 
Norman Rockwell making one of his rare 
self-portraits showing himself between 
the curtains of a voting machine. All 
media in which the ad was scheduled vol- 
unteered supplementary promotional ma- 
terial to help the field capitalize on the 
ad and the ensuing letters and comments 
from the public and from our repre- 
sentatives indicated accomplishment of 
this public service mission. 

There will be more of both these types 
of ads—but not too frequently. We do 
not intend to brake the growing mo- 
mentum of soft-sell ads identified with 
Norman Rockwell drawings repeating 
the message that life insurance is a good 
thing to own—and that the Massachu- 
setts Mutual man is especially equipped 
to select from our portfolio of liberal 
and flexible policies the one or ones best 
suited to meet individual needs. 


—S. ALBERTA STUTSMAN, CLU, 
Advertising Manager 


Metropolitan Inaugurates 


Family Security Check-Up 


Early in 1961, Metropolitan inaugurated 
a business advertising campaign built 
around the Family Security Check-Up. 
The Family Security Check-Up advertis- 
ing in newspapers and magazines is de- 
signed to help convince each reader that 
a periodic financial check-up is very im- 
portant to him and his family—just as 
important, for example, as a_ regular 
physical check-up. The text is designed 
to promote the interview and to help 
establish the importance of the Metro- 
politan man in his role as a trained rep- 
resentative who can help in counselling 
a family on its financial health and “plans 
for the future.” The illustrations are 
photographs showing warm, human situ- 
ations involving children or a family 
group. 

The Metropolitan field force has en- 
thusiastically supported the Family Se- 
curity Check-Up program and in the 
first six months of 1961 made the heavi- 
est use of cooperative advertising in 
Metropolitan’s history. Wide use has also 
been made of the advertising promo- 
tional materials issued in connection with 
the campaign. 

Metropolitan’s health and welfare ad- 
vertising campaign continues in leading 
magazines. In addition, health and wel- 
fare announcements are used on the NBC 
network — nationwide “News on the 
Hour” and “Monitor’—also on CBS in 
key market areas. In 1960, there were 
half-a-million individual inquiries for the 
free booklets offered. Again, as in past 
years, the health and welfare advertise- 
ments received commendations and 
awards for the public service which these 
messages perform. 





—Robert G. Booth, 
Manager Advertising Service 


MONY Ads Co-ordinate 
Policyholder and Agent 


Mutual Of New York’s national mag- 
azine advertising program for 1961 has 
adopted a different copy approach than 
anything we have presented previously. 
The new program, which started about 
the middle of May, is based upon testi- 
monials from satisfied policyholders. 

The policyholders who are being fea- 
tured in the advertisements are average 
every-day people, from all types of oc- 
cupations and from all sections of the 
country, who have the typical problems 
and responsibilities of fathers with fam- 
ilies. Naturally, they also have a recog- 
nized need for life insurance. 

Each advertisement also features the 





particular MONY field underwriter who 
has been responsible for the develop- 
ment of the policyholder’s favorable at- 
titude toward the company. It is ex- 
pected that, by featuring both the policy- 
holder and the agent, the testimonials 
will have greater believability and reader 
interest, as well as focus attention on the 
high caliber of service afforded by 
MONY’s field force. 

Each testimonial presents the story of 
a policyholder who had little interest in 
life insurance, or what it could do for 
him, until his point of view was changed 
by a MONY man, a MONY product, or a 
combination of the two. That approach is 
designed to capitalize on public apathy 
toward life insurance, which is believed 
to be rather wide-spread. 

The ads present policyholders who have 
become enthusiastic about life insurance 
because of the outstanding service and 
guidance they have received from MONY 
agents over an extended period of time. 
We believe the new advertising will not 
only help increase the prestige and 
stature of MONY agents but that it will 
have a favorable effect upon the public’s 
attitude toward the representatives of all 
companies. 

As has been our practice for many 
years, the advertisements carry coupons. 
Currently, they offer the reader a copy 
of the new MONY booklet, “The ABC 
of Life Insurance.” Written in simple 
English and printed in “primer” style, 
the booklet is intended to provide a bet- 
ter understanding of the fundamentals 
of life insurance. 

Reprints of all advertisements, and 
suggestions for their use locally, are 
made available to MONY’s entire field 
force. The new campaign has been re- 
ceived with greater enthusiasm by our 
field force than any of our previous 


campaigns. 
—RUSSELL V. VERNET, 
Director of Advertising 


Mutual Benefit Life Stresses 
Soundness of Company 


The objective of Mutual Benefit Life’s 
1961 national consumer advertising is to 
show the company as “an outstanding 
one to do business with.” Each message 
concerns itself with one aspect of com- 
pany contract, history or service, includ- 
ing agent service and agent competence. 
Application of business insurance to such 
points are made for ads opening in 
Fortune and Business Week. 

Our messages are 1/3 and % pages 
(plus two full-page color ads in most 
magazines on our schedule), with an 
insertion schedule that keeps MBL iden- 
tity in full view with the highest fre- 
quency ever. There will be 71 messages 
in all, appearing in Time, Fortune, Busi- 
ness Week, New Yorker, Atlantic 
Monthly and Harper’s 

In very short copy—easily read in less 
than a minute—in big type, easy to see 
each ad makes its specific point. White 
space has been used for its value in 
drawing attention to the concise copy. 
There is no headline, which also leads the 
reader to read the message to find out 
what it’s all about, Unencumbered, the 
idea has full chance to be read and re- 
membered along with the company’s 
name. We believe the ads will create a 
favorable atmosphere for our agents’ 
approach to prospects and build prestige 
for them and the company. 

Although the ads are not specifically 
sales-oriented, several will be valuable as 
door-openers and reprints will be offered. 

—GORDON HULL, 
Director of Advertising and 
Sales Development 





National L. & A. Promotes 
Company/Agent Identity 


Objectives of National Life and Acci- 
dent in our national advertising program 
can be stated in much less than 300 
words, I believe, “to establish com- 
pany identity on a favorable basis and 


thus make it easier for our agents to 
obtain interviews.” 








We do not undertake to sell specific 
plans or policies, we try to make our copy 
friendly and low-pressure. We use our 
trade-mark, the Shield, in all our visual 
copy and surveys indicate we are ac- 
complishing greater emblem recognition. 

This year our program includes spot 
TV and radio, outdoor and regional edi- 
tions of Life and Saturday Evening Post. 


—POWELL STAMPER, 
Assistant Vice President 


New England Launches 
Varied and Different Ads 


The latest advertising expert to assert 
his beliefs in a book has written that 
the advertiser should avoid change and 

variety. New England Life’s 1961 pro- 
gram which got under way last April is 
both different from what had gone before 
and varied. This is not to say that we 
disagree with the expert, but to point out 
that for us change was not a matter of 
whimsey, and we are not running various 
types of ads in an effort to display 
versatility. 

We decided to go from the general to 
the specific. In what we call our “fleet- 
ing years” series, headlines specify a 
birth date and figures are given in the 
text. Cash value life insurance as a way 
of financial life is the underlying theme. 

We also decided to supplement this 
advertising to a broad market with ads 
specifically directed to those with estate 
and business interests. Another experi- 
mental series is ostensibly directed to 
women. This is not, however, an attempt 
to do an institutional job. Rather we in- 
tend these ads as a refreshingly different 
approach to the young family market and 
the basis for an unusual approach to this 
market by our agents. At the end of 
June we introduced some additional spe- 
cial advertising in The Wall Street 
Journal. 

Life, Time, Newsweek, U. S. News and 
World Report, Business Week, The At- 
lantic and Harper’s are the magazines on 
our schedule. We are gathering evidence 
from readers of our ads and from our 
agents with which we will appraise the 
various aspects of our 1961 program, 

—LEE BARRETT, 
Advertising Manager 


New York Life’s Broad 
And Varied Program 


New York Life’s advertising for 1961 
stresses insurance needs and how the 
New York Life agent, through training 
and experience, is especially qualified 
to fill these needs. 

Ordinary life advertising remains, of 
course, our major campaign. It reaches 
prospects throughout the 50 states and 
Canada through the pages of Life, Look, 
Saturday Evening Post, and The Ladies 
Home Journal, plus four syndicated Sun- 
day newspaper magazine sections (This 
Week, Family Week, Parade, and First 
Three Markets), 13 independent Sunday 
magazine sections and 48 daily news- 
papers. 

In our public service program the com- 
pany has just released career advertise- 
ment No. 47, “Should Your Child Be A 
Veterinarian ?” The career series appears 
in Life, Look, Saturday Evening Post 
and scholastic magazines. Parents, teach- 
ers, and young people have requested 
more than 40 million booklet reprints. 

Business insurance advertising, our 
newest campaign, appears in Time, Na- 
tion’s Business, and U. S. News & World 
Report. The advertisements tell how 
proper coverage helps protect various 
forms of business organizations. 

Other campaigns include messages to 
farmers and ranchers in Farm Journal 
and Successful Farming; Group Insur- 
ance in Business Week; Employee Pro- 
tection Plan and Nyl-A-Plan (salary al- 
lotment) advertisements in Nation’s 
Business, Lions, Elks, Rotarian, and 
Kiwanis magazines; and Canadian ad- 
vertisements in Macl. ean’s, Le ‘Magazine 
MacLean, and 20 daily newspapers. 

In local newspapers and on local radio 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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The Man With The Crown Life Plan 


WHEN 
IT'S 
NEW 
IN 
TOWN 
AT 
COMES 
FROM 


CROWN 
JOHN W. POWERS 


MANAGING GENERAL AGENT 
CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


147 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts / HU 2-4616 





DIRECT WIRE SERVICE FOR UNDERWRITING 
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Eoihevs Always Tsleume al 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Headquarters for A. & H. and 
Hospitalization Insurance 


x over 50 years this agency has catered to the 
A. & H. and hospitalization needs of the Insur- 
ing public. Our business is done almost entirely 
through metropolitan Insurance Brokers and Agents 
and we welcome their presence at any and all times 
in this office. 

As a result of the steady flow of business which 
they place with JAMES R. GARRETT, Inc. we have 
maintained A. & H. leadership among all agencies 
of our company, the National Casualty of Detroit, 
for many years! 


OUR RATES ARE COMPETITIVE 
JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 
Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 
161 WILLIAM ST. REctor 2-4567 NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








THE BLUMENCRANZ, KLEPPER & WILKINS AGENCY 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 
136-31 41st Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
HI 5-2300 


PENSIONS OUR SPECIALTY 


Expert personalized assistance in all areas of PENSION 
PLANNING. 


Experienced sales assistance offered WITHOUT CHARGE 
to all agents and brokers. 


FULL FIRST YEAR AND RENEWAL COMMISSIONS to you. 


Our staff acts as part of your organization while tailoring a 
plan to your clients needs. 


Consult us on any potential case. If it can be developed for 
you--WE WILL DELIVER. 


Bernard Blumencranz § Roger Blumencranz, Supervisor 
Joseph J. Klepper, C.L.U. Max Gruskoff, Supervisor 


Archie Wilkins Belle Essner, Cashier 











Joint Company - 


Field Relations 


€ 
Committee — Executives and Field Represen- 


tatives Make Progress in Battle Against Misrepre- 


sentation, Misleading Statements and Incomplet- 


Comparison of Contracts. 


By Rocer Hutt 


President, Mutual Of New York and Chairman of 
ALC and LIAA Joint Committee Working with NALU 


The company-field relations committee 
of the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, along with the corresponding com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters have scored encour- 
aging progress on the problem of exces- 
sive replacement of existing policies. 

Discussions were held during the sum- 
mer months and a number of steps have 
been taken which will lead to an abate- 
ment of the replacement problem. 

Agreement has been reached by all 
members that it is rarely to the best in- 
terest of a policyholder to surrender or 
lapse an existing policy of permanent 
life insurance and replace it with new 
life insurance. 

Among the reasons given why such 
action may be detrimental to the policy- 
holder are the following: 


Since the heavier initial costs of writing 
the insurance are charged against the pre- 
miums paid in the earlier policy years, the 
replacement of an old policy by a new one 
means that the policyholder must pay these 
costs twice. 


The attractiveness of a life insurance 
policy as an investment increases as the 
policy grows older. 

In many existing policies, disability bene- 
fits and provisions for installment payments 
and annuity incomes are more attractive 
both to the beneficiary and to the policy 
owner than those available in new policies. 

The new policy may have the effect of 
reinstating the period during which the 
policy may be contested by the company. 

Life insurance policies provide a unique 
medium for a safe and systematic method 
of saving. Replacement may involve the 
sacrifice of these advantages. 


It also was pointed out that “in view 
of these potential disadvantages, if re- 
placement is suggested, the policyholder 
should insist upon a written and signed 
proposal setting forth all the facts and 
comparing the relative benefits under the 
two policies. He should then submit this 
written statement to both the company 
whose policy is proposed to be issued, 
and the company whose policy is to be 
replaced, with a request for their com- 
ments and analysis.” 


Strengthening of Anti-Twisting Statutes 


In attacking the problem from another 
angle, the committee also has under con- 
sideration the question of whether or not 
anti-twisting statutes might be strength- 
ened in order to cope with the aggra- 
vated problem of excessive replacements. 

Industry legislative committees have 
been working on a possible amendment 
to the New York Law on Misrepresenta- 
tions, Misleading Statements and In- 
complete Comparisons. This problem is 
dealt with in Section 211 of the New 
York Insurance Law with respect to 
companies and Section 127 with respect 
to agents and brokers. 


A proposed amendment would provide 





Fabian Bachrach 
ROGER HULL 


some statutory backing for putting into 
effect a rule which would require agents 
to submit written proposals whenever 
they suggest replacement. 


Personnel of Joint Committee 


The joint committee on field relations 
is made up of the following: Roger Hull, 
chairman; Frederic W. Ecker, chairman 
of the board, Metropolitan Life; J. C. 
Higdon, chairman of the board, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co. of America; John 
A. Lloyd, president, Union Central Life; 
Robert E. Murphy, president, California- 
Western States Life; Frederic M. 
Peirce, president, General American 
Life; Richard E. Pille, president, Se- 
curity Mutual Life; Donald C. Slichter, 
president, Northwestern Mutual Life; 
and Charles J. Zimmerman, president, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 

These are the members of the NALU 
committee. R. L. McMillon, CLU, presi- 
dent of NALU and manager, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City; Wil- 
liam E. North, CLU, immediate past 
president, NALU and a manager of New 
York Life in northern Illinois, with head- 
quarters at Evanston; Spencer L. Mc- 
Carty, CLU, agent, Provident Mutual, 
Albany; Robert B. Pitcher, CLU, gen- 
eral agent, John Hancock, Boston; 
Arthur F. Priebe, CLU, Penn Mutual 
Life, Rockford, Ill.; Grant L. Taggart, 
CLU, California-Western States Life, 
Cowley, Wyo.; and Frank H. Wenner, 
CLU, general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Utica, N. Y. 


Joint Committee Established in 1961 


The Joint Committee on Field Rela- 
tions was established this year for the 
purpose of achieving a better mutual 
understanding of current problems in 
the area of company-field relations. This 
group was organized after several meet- 
ings had been held between presidents 
of some New York companies and mem- 
bers of the New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Are You Looking for the Best 
in SPLIT-DOLLAR and MINIMUM DEPOSIT Plans? 


If you are, we could very well be the Company for 
you to consider. Why? 


¢ The cost of one-year term insurance under our fifth dividend 
option is guaranteed by contract at LOW, LOW 1958 
C.S.O. rates. 


¢ Dividend Accumulations may be borrowed and repaid in 
whole or in part — thus reducing early years’ outlay and still 


making level insurance possible for longest terms. 


¢ Policy rates and values are computed on the 1958 C.S.O. 
Mortality Table. 


e All risks are given independent underwriting — our reinsur- 
ance is automatic — our appraisals cannot be affected by 


another company's underwriting. 





¢ Our EKG and Chest X-ray requirements are most reasonable. 


DAVE CARR e MIKE WILTON e BOB SIENTZ 
BILL BARTON e ED PADDEN ° MAX GRUSKOFF 


DAVID A. CARR: AGENCY, INC. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. © CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
50 EAST 42nd STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-3424 
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35 Years In Honolulu Field 


Sadao Asato has been associated with 
the Sun Life of Canada in Honolulu for 
35 years. He was a part-time agent from 
1925 to 1937 when he became a full-time 
agent. 


Mr. 


Asato started in business in 1925 





SADAO ASATO 


as a bank bookkeeper and contact man. 
that 
signed a con- 
Life. When 
devote all 


establishing a clientele became in- 
him when he 
represent the Sun 


cided, in 1937, to 


valuable to 


his 
time found 
that his 
abled him to 

prospects from 
in his c¢ ommunity. ¢ 
devel pment has | een one of 
est assets in the matter of prestige build- 


selling life insurance, he 


knowledge of accounting en- 
sift and select promising 
among the businessmen 
Center-of-influence 


his great- 


ing 

“Mr. Sun Li 
is a title well 
made by him to the 


fe of the State of Hawaii” 
befitting the contribution 
company’s progress 


John T. Bryden 
(Continued from Page 44) 


there is no such 
for nothing.” 
ares through our savings institu- 
tions iould become more popular- 
saving which would be put constructively 
to work rather than seeking safety 
further currency depreciation in 
the vagaries of the equity markets. 
What I am suggesting is that our 
binge is over—that we should be prepar- 
normal 


vive by taking, that 


thing as “something 


against 


ourselves 


ing to resume a more 

life—normal in the sense that it will 
require initiative, effort, realism and 
‘ommon sense to get ahead—normal in 
the sense that there will be penalties 
for apathy, inefficiency, faulty judgment 
and poor pe erformance. This will produce 
a somewhat different background than 


elements in our society have be- 
accustomed to 

This does not appal me. In fact, I 
think it would be infinitely preferable 
and more satisfying than the sort of 
mad merry-go-round on which we have 


been riding. 


For Some Qualities, 


some 
come 


No Substitute 


There 
stitute 


never has been any real sub- 
for the qualities of knowledge, 
diligence, good judgment, perseverance 
and honesty. These qualities are held, 
in large measure, by those who are as- 
sociated with the life insurance business. 
They will ensure our future no matter 
what adjective turns out to be appropriate 
to describe the Sixties. 

The institution of life insurance has had 
a long and honorable record, because its 
products have filled a basic human need. 
That need constantly grows larger as our 
populations increase and as their standards 
of living rise. We in the life insurance 
ousiness will be there to fill it. 


in Hawaii. With approximately $12,- 
000,000 insurance in force, he ranks 
among the top Sun Life “In Force Mil- 
lionnaires.” He is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and an hon- 
orary life member of Sun Life’s club of 
Top Producers. In 1961 he attained to 
vice- presidential office in this club for 
the 18th time and has qualified for the 
National Quality Award for the past 15 
years, 

Mr. Asato’s activities included presi- 
dency of the United Okinawan Associa- 
tion of Hawaii; vice-president of Com- 
mercial Finance, Ltd.; vice-president of 
Eagle Macaroni Co., Ltd.; director of 
Island Insurance Co.; auditor of Hawaii 
Economic Study Club.. He also served 
three years as vice-president of the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce besides 


being director of the Cancer Society 
and trustee of Kuakini Hospital in 
Hawaii 

Mr. and Mrs. Asato have three daugh- 
ters, one of whom, Betty, is her father’s 
secretary. Their eldest son, Ronald, 
graduated in Business Administration 


from University of Dayton; and majored 


Joe Gerson Noted Athlete 
At University of Georgia 


Bye Gerson of James B. Ramage agen- 
Atlanta, is a good example of a life 
insurance man who has been extremely 
active in college, civic, social and 
religious circles. Time magazine and 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce in 1953 
named him as one of Atlanta’s out- 
standing young businessmen. He was 
designated honor agent of the Southern 
department of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society by the company’s Agency Man- 
agers and General Agents Association 
for the years 1958 and 1959. 
On several occasions he has qualified 
for Equitable’s Million Dollar Club. 
Joe was graduated from University of 
Georgia in class of ’40. There he was 
manager of the football squad and a 
center fielder on the baseball team, 
winning his letter for three years. In 
his senior year he was captain of All 
Southern players. In addition to other 
college activities he was a member of the 


in insurance as a post-graduate student 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
joined the Sun Life as a representative 
in August, 1953. 








JOHN A. NEWMAN 


a~ 


ABE EISEN, CLU 








Approaching our FIFTH 
YEAR with Gratifying Results 


JOHN A. NEWMAN AGENCY 


130 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


OF 


VERMONT 


ao & 


PAID-FOR PRODUCTION 
As of September 1 — $14,500,000 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


March 1, 1957 to Sept. 1, 1961— 
In excess of $50,000,000 


Sincere thanks to the many brokers, agents and 
our full-time staff who have helped us to rank as 
National Life’s FIFTH agency countrywide. 


ABE EISEN BRANCH 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. YU 6-2490 


General Agents 


WO 2-2163 














Gridiron Club. Upon graduation in 1940 
he played professional baseball at New 
Bern, N. (C., but after a short time re- 





JOSEPH GERSON 


turned to Atlanta as an agent of the 
Equitable. 
With Million Dollar Round Table he 


has served on several of its committees 
and he was also a member of the Atlanta 
Estate Planning Council. 


Some Civic Achievements 


Here are some of his civic activities: 

First vice president of Atlanta Touch- 
down Club and same office in University 
of Georgia Alumni Society, and trustee 
for several years for Georgia Student 
Educational Fund. 

On board of the Atlanta Jewish Com- 
munity Center and chairman of its camp 
committee. The Center is in the process 
of building a $250,000 country camp. 

Joe was elected president of his col- 
lege fraternity—Tau Epsilon Phi—last 
August, and is on a committee which is 
raising $100,000 to build a new chapter 
house at University of Georgia. He has 
heen president of the Progressive Club 
in Atlanta, and is a member of the 
Standard Town and Country Club and 
the Atlanta Commerce Club. 


Joint Committee — Hull 
(Continued from Page 60) 


It became apparent that problems were 
not localized, but were matters of gen- 
eral interest, such as licensing laws, ex- 
cessive replacement of existing policies, 
the morale of career underwriters and 
the recruiting and training of agents. 

Accordingly, it was felt desirable to 
handle general company-field relations 
through a joint committee of the ALC- 

AAA in conjunction with a counter- 
part committee of the NALU. 


Broad Concept of Duty 


At the outset, it was agreed that no 
attempt would be made to deal with 
specific grievances or with relationships 
of individual companies and their agents, 
but only with concepts of a broad, in- 
dustry-wide nature, 

The initial meeting developed in some 
detail the purposes and scope of the 
joint meetings. They were to afford an 
opportunity for representatives of the 
field and the companies to come together 
for mutual discussion and evaluation of 
current developments and trends, and 
problems arising therefrom, in the life 
insurance business. 

It is believed that, through such dis- 
cussion and analysis, the field forces 
would better understand the basis for 
various aspects of company action, com- 
panies would more readily understand 
and appreciate agents’ reactions and at- 
titudes, and the substitution of facts for 
hypotheses would tend to avoid mis- 
understandings on the part of either 
home offices or field forces. 

It is hoped that such a mutual ex- 
change of information and viewpoints 
will contribute to the common objective 
of improving service to policyholders 
and advancing public good will toward 
life insurance and its representatives. 
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Walls Can Talk 


(Picture Of An Agency) 








Tteae TEAM : 





MONTREAL * TORONTO 
NEWARK 


—under one management — 


IN FORCE — OVER $300,000,000 


NEW JERSEY 





IN FORCE — OVER $100,000,000 


15 YEARS OF SERVICE TO AGENTS, 
BROKERS AND THE COMMUNITY. 


NEW BUSINESS YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 1961 








TEAM — OVER 55 MILLION 
NEWARK — OVER 18 MILLION 


OUR OWN AGENCY TEAM HEADQUARTERS IN MONTREAL — DEDICATED 1960 


New Jersey Life Associates, Inc. 
STATE AGENTS 


Raymond Commerce Building ¢ NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


Phone: Mitchell 2-2083 


J. DICKSTEIN, C.L.U. 
MILTON J. STERNGOLD, C.L.U. MARK M. BYRON, C.L.U. 


President 
° » 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF TORONTO, CANADA 
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BROADEN 


vour horizon amd get more 


out of LIFE... 47TNA LIFE 


7Etna Life offers general insurance men and brokers an outstanding 


opportunity for developing a sizable life insurance business. 


Each of our ten offices in the Greater New York area is staffed with 
people who are well qualified to help you. They are thoroughly trained 
in all phases of Personal and Estate Planning, Business Life Insurance, 


Group, Accident and Sickness, Pension and Profit Sharing Plans. 


If you have a life insurance prospect in mind, your nearest A‘tna Life 


office will welcome your call right now. 


ASTMNMA. LAP E Myra 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





Affiliates: Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 


The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


GREATER NEW YORK AREA 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS 





AUSTIN & SCHULMAN 
G. V. AUSTIN, CLU 
JOSEPH SCHULMAN 


16 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Telephone: TRiangle 5-7560 


NORMAN G. LEVINE 
Coliseum Tower 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 2-1177 





ARTHUR H. BIKOFF 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-0505 


HAROLD C. NEWMAN 
88-22 161st Street 
Jamaica 32, N.Y. 

Telephone: AXtel 1-2400 





HERBERT J. BUDNICK 
355 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-2128 


SECHTMAN & McWILLIAMS 
LOUIS W. SECHTMAN, CLU 
R. V. McWILLIAMS 
200 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-0200 





E. W. KOHUT 
1001 Franklin Avenue 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 
Telephone: Ploneer 1-5400 


BERNARD A. SLOANE 
300 Hamilton Avenue 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Telephone: ROckwell 1-3313 





KREBS & SMITH 
O. A. KREBS 
W. W. SMITH 
151 William Street 
New York 38, N.Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7900 








J. N. DIEMAN 
494 Broad Street 
Newark 2, N.J. 
Telephone: MArket 4-1900 
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A nnouncing 


TWO TIMELY POLICIES 


R. J. Keane, Inc., New York's most popular A. & S. 
agency exclusively for brokers and agents, is proud to 
announce the availability in New York of two new policies 
—one in the "Perception" series of the Fireman's Fund 
Insurance Company and the other through Fireman's Fund's 
affiliate, Home Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


THE SUPER | PLAN 


This is an income continuance A. & S. policy (or accident onl 
if desired) guaranteed renewable until age 65—with unique “bank 
deposit" features. It gives a choice of four plans, subject to the 
amount of "the bank account" selected—up to $100,000. 


Plan 1 pays $100 per month for Ist 6 months of total disability 
following elimination period, $150 per month for 7th-18th months 
and $200 per month 19th month and over until the bank amount is 
exhausted. 


Plan 2 pays $200 per month for Ist 6 months of total disability 
following elimination period, $300 per month for 7th-18th months 
and $400 per month 19th month and over until the bank amount is 
exhausted. 


Plan 3 pays $300 per month for Ist 6 months of total disability 
following elimination period, $450 per month for 7th-18th months 
and $600 per month 19th month and over until the bank amount is 
exhausted. 


Pian 4 pays $400 per month for Ist 6 months of total disability 
following elimination period, $500 per month for 7th-18th months 
and $600 per month 19th month and over until the bank amount is 
exhausted. 


REMEMBER: House confinement never required! 


V.1L.P.* ACCIDENT PLAN 


For this policy in New York R. J. Keane, Inc. are Specialty 
agents. Its protection is afforded “any time of the day, anywhere 
in the world (business or pleasure). This policy is renewable at the 
option of the company and includes private and commercial flying 
as a passenger. Here are its attractive benefits, geared to the 
insured's standard of living: 


MAXIMUM BENEFITS — up to $200,000 for Accidental death 
only or Accidental Death and Dismemberment, up to age 69 — men 
and women. 


Optional Benefits Available—V ery Competitive Rates! 
Up to $5,000 for expenses incurred within 52 weeks after an accident 
for physician, surgeon, hospital and nurse expense. 


Up to $500 per week for as long as 26 weeks from the date of the acci- 
dent if the insured is totally disabled within 90 days after the accident. 


Up to $500 per week or 2 of 1% of the loss of life accident indemnity 
per week (whichever is less) beginning the 181st day of total disability 
when disability begins within 90 days of an accident. 


*Vitally Important Protection. All above coverages subject to policy 
provisions. Ask for specimen policy. 


A PHONE CALL TO OUR OFFICE WILL SPEEDILY BRING 
FULL DETAILS AND RATES. 


R. J. KEANE, INC. 


110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PHONE: YUkon 6-0232 














Teach Your Clients 


To Think Big 


By Trwotuy W. Fo.ey 
Director of Brokerage Sales, State Mutual Life, New York 


In October, 1940 my wife and I met an 
attractive married couple at a dance. 
We shared a table with them and talked. 
The man was Charles A. Koons, sales- 
man for a large paper company. His 
father, he told me, had been in the insur- 
ance business. 

I said that I, too, sold life insurance. 
“Come and see me,” was his comment. 
“T need some insurance, and I’d like to 
buy it from you.” 

A few weeks later—in November—I 
sold ‘him a $5,000 life policy. 

Twenty years later—in 1960—I called 
on Charlie Koons again, this time to ob- 
tain his signature on another applica- 
tion for life insurance. The contract 
subsequently issued was designed to pro- 
vide coverage for his business as he was 
the chairman of the board and president. 


Client Buys $1,244,500 


The policy, issued on March 28, had a 
face value of $1,000,000, with an annual 
premium of $50,150. It was the biggest 
sale of my career. Upon delivery and 
subsequent review of his other business 
interests it developed that there was a 
need for additional coverage in the 
amount of $244,500. This was purchased 
immediately. 

What happened between 1940 and 1960 
shows the value of cultivating lasting 
friendships with your clients. After my 
first sale to Charlie in 1940 I took a sin- 
cere, growing interest in him and his 
family, culminating in my being named 
as godfather for his son. I sold him 
several other policies during the 1940's 
as a result of my personal service as 
well as my professional advice on his 
insurance estate. 

Shortly after I met Charlie he began 
his own exporting business in paper and 
metal products. Displaying a rare com- 
bination of salesmanship and managerial 
ability, he built his business rapidly and 
acquired other companies. 

The insurance which I have in force on 
his life now exceeds $2 million. When 
added to the sizeable coverage which I 
have written on his family, it makes 
him one of State Mutual’s largest policy- 
holders. 


Ironically, it was my friend Charlie 


Knowledge 
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who emphasized to me one of the great 
lessons of successful selling. On the cold 
March day when I delivered the million- 
dollar policy, I told him how excited and 
proud I was to have sold him this par- 
ticular contract. 


Good Advice from Buyer 


“Tt will make a wonderful story to tell 
my prospects,” I said. He quickly cor- 
rected me, saying: “Don’t undersell your- 
self, Tim. Instead of describing only a 
single million-dollar sale to one man, why 
not emphasize to your prospects the mil- 
lions of dollars of life insurance which 
you have in force right now on your 
hundreds of policyholders as a result of 
your personal service? That’s your real 
story.’ 

This incident sums up my message 
perfectly. Sell to people with whom you 
can share common interests. Build your 
connection with each client into a true 
friendship by taking a sincere interest 
in him, by advising him honestly, by 
serving him as well as you can in all 
matters. Above all, think big—both for 
his benefit and for your own. 


Sees Junior Bank Clerk Friend Rise 
to Chairman 


Another close friend of mine is Thom- 
as J. Shanahan. I would be less than 
forthright if I did not give a full meas- 
ure of credit to him for making it pos- 
sible tor me to meet many of my present 
chents. 

To me, Tom Shanahan represents an- 
other excellent example of the import- 
ance of cultivating the friendship of 
every client. My first sale to him was 
on July 11, 1930 when he was a junior 
officer of Federation Bank & Trust Co, 
New York City. 

Today, he is president of that bank. 
Also, he is one of my largest policy- 
holders. With him I have enjoyed a rich 
and satisfying friendship all through 
those three decades. 


An Opposite Type 


In the early ’30s I met another fellow 
whom I’ll call Gus who ran a gas serv- 
ice station. It was not a large one but 
year after year it supported thim and his 
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Insurance Men Prefer BLOND'’S 


Experience 


Know-How 


THE Maurice BLOND AGENCY 


Hamilton Life Ins. Co. of New York 
New York 38 
We're awfully sweet on diabetics 


WOrth 2-1280 
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TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


family. Many times I talked life insur- 
ance to him, but his response was that 
he was placing his spare money else- 
where. Finally, I sold him a small pol- 
icy but thereafter when I urged the 
importance of increasing his protection 
he brushed me off by saying: “Tim, 
I'd rather continue putting that money in 
the same avenue of investing as has 
been my custom.” 

Gus died in 1958. During the four 
years before his death he suffered gland- 
ular disturbances. Medical bills ate up 
all of his savings. 

(Continued on Page 75) 


Timothy W. Foley 

Raconteur, athlete, public speaker, and 
member of Million Dollar Round Table, 
Tim Foley began his insurance career 
in New York City at 15 after his father’s 
death forced him to leave school. 

His first job was as an office boy in 
employ of Equitable Society. In 1921 
he joined State Mutual Life agency at 
100 East Forty-Second Street where 
he became, successively, clerk, cashier, 
supervisor, and assistant general agent. 
He sold his first policy when 19. 

In 1931 he was appointed manager for 
the uptown branch of the former Frank 
W. Pennell agency; became a general 
agent in 1938, and for 20 years main- 
tained his office among top third of all 
State Mutual agencies. Since 1958 he 
has been director of brokerage sales in 
the William Hartt agency, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-first Street. 

An industry good will ambassador, the 
has talked about life insurance to audi- 
ences in 15 states and Canada. A past 
president of the Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Greater New York and the Mid- 
town Managers’ Association, he helped 
organize the first training school con- 
ducted by Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York. He was 
chairman of that association’s annual 
sales congress in 1947 and 1954, and is 
now a member of its board of directors 
and chairman of finance committee. 
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THEN 


96 Fulton St., New York 38 
BArclay 7-7700 


GEORGE SEIBERT 
Director of Brokerage Sales 


90 John Street, New York 38 
WOrth 4-3891 


This contract not yet available in all states. 





LOUIS A. CERF, Jr., General Agent 





Something New . 





STATE MUTUAL'S EXECUTIVE PROTECTOR 


($25,000 Minimum Whole Life Policy) 


® Policy provides a LEVEL INSURANCE BENEFIT for life with a premium which REDUCES approximately 
two-thirds at age 65 (or on 10th policy anniversary, if later). 


® Here's a policy geared to a man's income. He pays a level premium during his working lifetime, 


... when his income reduces at retirement, so does the premium. 


This allows the insured to continue the full amount of insurance in force for a much smaller 
premium outlay after retirement. 


@ PRIMARY USES: Key man, individual and split-dollar sales. 
e ISSUE AGES: Male, 16 through 65; female, 19 through 65. 


Other Features... 


1. Early high cash values. 
2. Loan values after the first policy year. 
3. Many riders available on this policy. 


WILLIAM J. KILLEA, CLU, Manager STANLEY H. CLOSTER, Manager 


189 Montague St., Brooklyn 1 
MAin 5-2811 


WILLIAM HARTT, Manager 


TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 
Director of Brokerage Sales 


370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
MUrray Hill 3-4417 


4. Special Class risks considered. Extra premium 
also reduces at age 65 (or policy's 10th anni- 
versary, if later). 


5. Policy includes a liberal "Change in Plan” pro- 
vision. 


CALL, SEE OR WRITE ANY OF AGENCIES LISTED FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND RATES. 


FRED M. SELLING, General Agent 


HARRY H. GORDON 
Director of Brokerage Sales 


67 bs man St.. New York 36 
MUrray Hill 7-4744 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


FRANK RABINOW, Manager 


107 South Central Avenue 


Valley Stream, Long Island 
LOcust 1-9070 
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ew Cale: 
Buy erm er Dens ne Difference - 


By Morcan Roos WALLIS 


Equitable Life of Iowa, Philadelphia Agency 


Buy Term and Invest the Difference is a siren call luring thousands of life 
insurance policyowners into serious, and often tragic, financial difficulties. Many 
a field underwriter, misled by the same seductive song, has aided and abetted the 
wrecking of soundly planned programs by falling for the fallacies of this presently 


popular philosophy. 


In his carefully constructed declination of life insurance as it was conceived 
and, in most instances, as it should be applied to today’s problems of life and 
living, the author bares the false premises upon which this popular financial illusion 
is based and presents a positive, constructive course to pursue when confronted 
with prospects or policyowmers who have been led to believe they can eat their 


cake and have it, too. 


Not Designed as Investment 


Life insurance was not designed as an 
investment at all. If all life insurance 
needs were of short duration, no reserves 
would be required, since term policies 
would solve a!l problems. However, all 
life insurance needs are not of short dura- 
tion, and the necessity for long period 


contracts gave us reserves which were 
designed to /evel premiums, rather than 
serve as an investment in the usual 


mean ling 4 


Thus, we find that life insurance poli- 
cies on plans other than term were not 
originally designed as investments. As 
cash values were developed on ordinary 
life and limited pay and en- 
dowment contracts as well, it was found 
that, perhaps in spite of ourselves, we 
had an investment of several unusual 
qualities. 

Right here is where the sharpies 
entered the picture. Those fat cash 
values look like a good place to step in 
with attractive looking, though deceiv- 
ing, replacement recommendations. By 
the same token, placing of new perma- 
nent policies where no replacement sit- 
uation is involved met with resistance, 
as the result of the same appeal. Re- 
grettably we ourselves too often have 
planted the wrong concept in our pros- 
pect’s mind to start with. 


Pp licies, 


The cry of 


“buy-term-and-invest-the- 
difference” is 


probably as old as cash 


value life insurance itself. If we do not 
both understand and appreciate what 
we have, we will not only be ill 


equipped to answer the problem, or to 
answer the excuse for not buying, but 
what is worse, we may be indifferent to 
it and perhaps even aid and abet it as 
well. 

Objectives of Investors 


Let us consider what should be the 
objectives of the typical individual in- 
vestor. He himself seldom appreciates 


the 10 tests that should be applied to 
any investment. We may let the twister 
or the “buy-te fecal reg incl 
specialist get aw: ay with his story if we 
ourselves fail to have full understanding. 

The tests: 

Preservation of Principal—does any one 
really question the proven results of no 
losses to policyholders over the years? 

Size and Stability of Yield—This is the 
one we can take a lot of time on. 

Assurance of Completion of the Plan— 
Where else can you get disability pre- 
mium waiver and the guarantee, if you 
die too soon, of the payment of every- 


thing you intended to save? 

A ppreci lation of Principal—The widow's 
delight! Capital gains on death invari- 
ably exist and usually in substantial 


amounts, to say nothing of vearly cash 
value increases! 

Marketability—Cash values are always 
known and always immediately available. 
As an alternative or an additional feature 
to marketability we are inclined to over- 
look the tremendous flexibility provided 
through the Extended Term and Reduced 
Paid-Up options that can be taken in- 
stead of a cash sale. I know of no other 
investment that provides such valuable 
features as these. This is marketability 
at its very best! 

Acceptability as Collateral for Loans— 
Here we have a guaranteed loan avail- 
ability that has a guaranteed ceiling on 
loan interest rates. 

Facility to Make Deposits Regularly— 
And we supply some compulsion to do 
so by sending bills for savings! 

Avoidance of Excessive Taxation—In- 
come tax free cash value increases and 
income tax free capital gains on death, 
to say nothing of estate tax savings 
through low cost gifts. 

Protection Against Claims of Creditors 
—We take this one much too lightly. 

Avoidance of Managerial Care—And 
what is far more important, lack of need 
for managerial know-how. 

Know and value these ten tests or goals 
of an investment, and help your client 
measure them in his own planning! 

I said a few sentences back that there 
would be more on the question of yield, 
because here is the basic battleground. 
Our detractors say two things, primarily, 
against cash value life insurance. Be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge, or a lack 
of faith in our business, or even a lack 
of courage—could it possibly be all 
three?— we run away from the battle. 


First — they say — Invest your own 
money and make a profit in the market. 
What they really suggest is not to in- 
vest, but go out and do some fancy crap- 
shooting. Do they ever mention possible 
losses? It’s always profit they talk about. 


If these guys are so smart, why ain't 
they rich? 
Second — they say — Your interest re- 


turn with the life insurance 
too low. Without pursuing the matter in 
detail, I refer you to well publicized 
studies by Doctors Solomon Huebner and 
David McCahan, as well as by M. Albert 
Linton, where it ts established that interest 
earnings on the personally invested funds 
would have to range from 4% to 6%, de- 
pending on age, tf an ordinary life plan 
is used for comparison. If income taxes 
are taken into consideration the return on 
the separate fund must be even larger. 
For example, if a person age 35 is in the 
40% income tax bracket, he would have to 
earn on the separate investment fund 7.65% 
after expenses, but before income taxes, 


company is 


to compare with an _ ordinary life 
policy. The principal factors quite obvi- 
ously are the cost of term insurance pur- 
chased separately, and the tax-free earn- 
ings on the investment portion or reserve 
of life insurance. And we let these quacks 
get away with this empty argument because 
we are too lazy, mentally, to gain the 
full understanding we should acquire. 

In this discussion I lump the “buy-term- 
and-invest-the-difference” proponent, the 
careless “Minimum Deposit” advocate, and 
the out-and-out twister into one group, 
since each of them has the same basic 
pitch. Included in this group is the in- 
nocent prospect who puts forth the same 
argument as an excuse not to buy, or 
perhaps to settle for a term policy, as 
an easy out. We can handle his technical 
arguments, if we only will, by an honest 
appraisal of what is really wanted in an 
investment and the proof that for most 
people life insurance, and life imsurance 
alone, is the ideal answer. You will gain 
professional stature by giving professional 
answers, once you have sorted this problem 
out as a reason and not as an excuse for 
not buying. 

As we investigate Cash Value Life In- 
surance as the positive means of solving 
the bulk of the problems that come before 
us, let us know more about the prospect 
himself before giving some evidence of the 
living results of what Cash Value Life In- 
surance can mean in action. 

I am confident that ey everyone 
reading these words has at one time or 
another had to face our problem squarely, 
either as a result of an idea resulting from 
a recommendation of a competitor, or 
through a perhaps routine objection raised 
by a prospect, or even (Heaven forbid) 
from a desire to make a quick buck! 
At this point you need some real under- 
standing of your prospect and his way of 
thinking. Here is your chance to do him 
a real service and yourself as well. You 
can do so only if you know something of 
what is going on in his little mind. 


What Happens With Withdrawn Savings 


This anti-cash value approach in any of 
its deceiving dresses has real ear appeal 
but no true substance. What happens when 
your prospect buys term? Does he really 
go out and invest the difference in invest- 








Morgan Roos Wallis 


Mr. Wallis has been a Philadelphia 
associate of Equitable of Iowa since 1932 
when he was graduated with a Bachelor 
of Science in Economics degree from 
University of Pennsylvania where he 
studied life insurance under Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, then dean of the university’s 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. Joining Philadelphia agency of 
Equitable of Iowa headed by his father, 
the late A. D. Wallis, and John C. John- 
son, (retired) he completed his CLU 
studies the following year. In 1936 Roos 
joined his father as general agent con- 
tinuing in that capacity until 1956 when 
he relinquished management responsi- 
bilities to Jack E. Rice, general agent, 
in order to devote himself to personal 
production and servicing of his personal 
cients. 








MORGAN ROOS WALLIS 


ments, or does he invest the difference in a 
standard of living that’s over his head? 
This, I submit, is the meat of the whole 
matter. Most of these people have these 
five traits in common: 

They have today what they want today; 
they are sure that somehow tomorrow's 
economic problems will be solved tomorrow; 
their self-discipline is at a minimum; their 
children want to start off in married life 
where their parents are today, rather than 
at the bottom—and the parents are inclined 
even eager—to help them do so. In order 
to keep up with the Voneses, they are the 
real status seekers. 





Equities and Inflation not the Answer 


This is where the difference is being 
invested—in these five selfish points of 
view—not in equities. In order to make an 
easy life insurance sale, and clear things 
with our conscience at the same time, all 
too often we will sell the conversion as 
we sell the term and thus pretend that 
things will straighten out in due course. 
Whom are we kidding? 

Their economic appetites they blame on 
the inflation scapegoat. Equities and _ in- 
flation! How well they sound and how 
easily they go together. But think on this 
simple fact—to invest in equities takes 
capital, and for most of us, and our pros- 
pects as well, the only capital we have is 
Income ... Income that is to be squandered 
on the five selfish investments I just listed 
unless we, who are the only people who 
can and will do so, arrange to convert that 
income to Capital for them through the 
magic of CASH VALUE LIFE INSURANCE! 

I believe that each of our prospects 
would welcome a way out of his particular 
mess if only someone would give necessary 
encouragement. Most people would like 
to save if only we had the intestinal forti- 
tude to show them how. Won't a good 
solid Cash Value Life Insurance policy 
force our prospect to bank money for 
education, emergencies, income for later, 
and even for investments in the future? 
We, and we alone, have the tools to supply 
him with the capital he wants for invest- 
ment. We will help him invest in dollars 
and not in selfishness, if only we will tell 
him the full story. 


We have spent a brief time on text 
book talk about the 10 requirements of a 
good investment, and have touched upon 
the five selfish investments that people are 
inclined to make unless we take a hand. 
Now, perhaps, we would do well to look 
ourselves squarely in the eye. 

Editor’s note: [Mr. Wallis then called 
attention to the great popularity of the 
theory that the public can immediately 
have what it wants “without having to 
pay for it now. By implication, it would 
also seem that we never have to pay. 
Does this approach not help make invest- 
ments in selfishness most easy?” He 
wanted to know where the field underwriter 
comes in.] 


A few weeks ago our minister preached 
an unusual sermon on obligations that gave 
me a personal opportunity to see just how 
I measured up. His theme rested along the 
lines of what we owe those with whom 
we come into contact in our day-to-day 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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Lhe Spotlight Continues On 
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The Economy Changes — Marketing Methods Also Change — 


MR. BROKER 


Basically, 
Basicall » 


Basically, 


BUT —the ‘Basics’ Remain 


the public needs and wants your counsel on insurance planning and purchase. 


you need the help of a strong bonafide, policywriting, underwriting and claims paying 
general agency. 


we need and strive to earn and maintain the confidence, friendship and loyalty of 
the brokers and independent agents who form the solid foundation of the structure 


of the insurance industry in this country. 


SS we're happy to tell you that, in the present surge of new ideas demanding more than ever 


complete 


multiple line facilities, W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc. continues to offer “ALL UNDER ONE 


ROOF" the most modern facilities for handling all lines of insurance including Life in the 


above categories, as well as "fit the need" individual insurance coverages. 


Thus, we 


pendent 


make it possible—and easy—for the wide-awake general insurance broker and inde- 


agent (old timer or newcomer) to give his clients complete insurance protection 


whether for commercial risks—individual or corporate—or family needs. 


This 


invaluable know-how, developed through 69 years of accumulated experience of our 


key personnel, is your assurance of friendly, complete and efficient service. Our managers and 
their staffs are trained in multiple line service and are prepared to provide efficient help to you 
on a full time basis. They are ready, eager and willing to help you earn more commission dollars 
through improved service to your clients. A friendly welcome awaits you—come in today! 


1892 


The Keystone 
of Success 
for the Broker 


Wh Poraion 3, Sima: 


Established 1892 
General Agents and Underwriters 


“A Friendly Office” 
75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38 
HAnover 2-4044 


Member of New York City Insurance Agents Association Inc. 
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INSURANCE MARKET TRENDS 








Guaranteed Investment Plans Now 


Staging a Come-back in My Agency 


By Eture M. GoLpsTgin 
General Agent, Crown Life, Hartford 


In this agency, we have actually seen 
cases coming through in 1961 for Ordi- 
ry life or straight Term insurance 
been told that the new 


business is to replace existing insurance. 


nave 


The difference is that conventional cash 
conventional 
be- 
cause the policyholder has become dis- 


value type insurance, or 


Term insurance, is being written 


his “Minimum Deposit” 


which he had regarded as 


enchanted with 
type contract, 
“Super-duper.” In many cases, the Min- 
imum Deposit policy is now old enough 
where costs are beginning to mount. The 
premium plus interest charges are add- 
the tax bracket 
¥f certain individuals changed because of 
business conditions, and the realization 
that, considering the heavy  out-of- 
pocket cost, no cash equity was being 
realized, caused this complete reevalu- 
ation. We are convinced that the trend 
is going to continue and that the public 
will slowly but surely recover from the 
prevailing Minimum Deposit craze 


The Stock Market 


ing up to large numbers; 


A second factor which we believe is 
bringing the production wheel around 
full circle is the less than spectacular 


results by many thousands of people who 
have been swept into stock market in- 
vesting. The “Buy Term” (or Minimum 
Deposit) “and invest the difference” 1s, 
from a practical standpoint, producing 
results which in my opinion can be more 
accurately classified as “Buy Term and 
play roulette with the difference.” The 
catch is that recently there have been 
many losers in the roulette game. 

The significance of some of these re- 
sults has begun to show itself in a sharp 
increase in the 1961 premiums being 
handled by this agency. On a new busi- 
volume approximating the 1960 
volume for eight months, new premiums 
are up 25% and the increase is directly 


ness 





Fabsan Bachrach 
ELLIE GOLDSTEIN 


traceable to purchases of an increasing 
amount of Ordinary life or higher forms 
and a drop off in the purchase of Term 
and other less than Ordinary type plans. 

We find this trend particularly signifi- 
cant since our company has never offered 
a Minimum Deposit type contract with 
first year cash values and we have, there- 
fore been forced to compete without this 
toc yl. 

Persistency Holds Up 


While it has admittedly been a diffi- 
cult hurdle to get over, we now see 
no significant changes in our persistency 

The old-fashioned savings, investment 
guaranteed and secure cash value dol- 
lars are beginning to stage a comeback 
and 1961 may well represent the turning 
point of a new “career” for the cash 
value concept. It is, however, to be ar- 
dently hoped that the field agent will 
once again begin glamorizing cash values 
as a prime objective in a life insur- 
ance contract rather than offering it as 
a back door route to cheap life insurance 


which, in the long run, becomes a one 





Headquarters for 


for the asking, too. 
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Accident & Health Excess and Surplus 


Here’s how Medill Agency, Inc. is helping hundreds of 
brokers and agents in New York in their risk placement 
problem through the Lloyd’s of London concept. It’s yours 


1. You can place with us A. & S. lines above the participa- 
tion limits of your own company. 


2. We will write practically all physically impaired risks 
through our substandard divisions. 


3. We are specialists in handling the unusual and the special 
risk that you cannot place with your own company. 


All carriers licensed in the State of New York 


Phone or Write ORegon 9-8150 


MEDILL AGENCY, INc. 


The Broker's Agency 
15 EAST 40th STREET - - - - 


“Our 20th Year of Integrity and Service to Producers” 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Rose Sees Trend Toward 
Fixed Dollar Holdings 


Harold C. (“Doc”) Rose, a New York 
City member of Million Dollar Round 
Table with 19 years of qualification, was 
cases with THE 
Gotp Book recently. A graduate of Wil- 
liams College, class of ’26, and of Harvard 


discussing some of his 


Law School he began his insurance 
career during the depression years of 
the early ’30s after having worked in 
the trust departments of two New York 
City banks. He is a member of the bar. 

His 1961 production at end of July 
was for more than $5 million, and he 
expects his total for the year to be 
from $7 to $8 million. Three-fourths of 
his business goes to New England Life 
and balance to National of Vermont, 
Manhattan Life and some other com- 
panies. 

Long known as a writer of “jumbo” 
lines he wrote about four or five such 
cases in first six months of 1961; his 
other business included $1,500,000 of new 
pensions, and the balance individual 
cases running from $400,000 to $1 million 
each. 

Some Key Sales 


His key sales over a period of a year 
up to July, 1961 were of this type: 

(1) Insurance used to indemnify a 
spouse against loss incurred by a trust 
fund by-passing the spouse on insured’s 
death. 

(2) Keyman—Indemnifying outside 
backers against loss of a president whose 


way ticket to the destruction of our busi- 
ness. 

The trend in this part of the country 
towards this aim is still faint but the 
fact that it is dimly visible is, in itself a 
heartening scene. We hope that agents of 
all companies will speed up the process 
by educating their clients and prospects 
about the pluses of cash value and not 
the minuses. 








Ellie M. Goldstein 


A member of Million Dollar Round 
Table Mr. Goldstein has been general 
agent of Crown in Hartford since 1956. 
Territory of the agency includes Rhode 
Island and Western Massachusetts as 
well as Connecticut. Particular emphasis 
of his 15 years as a general agent has 
been working with brokers and general 
insurance agencies. His agency is cur- 
rently one of the leading representatives 
of Crown Life. 
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HAROLD C. ROSE 


singular ability is fast building up the 
fortunes of a new thriving corporation 

(3) Pensions—Mr. Rose has steadily 
built up a clientele of blue-ribbon types 
of personal service, closely-held corpora 
tions: advertising and allied businesses 


Two of his earlier clients of this character 


were S. H. Kress chain of stores and 
Hills Bros., Co., (Dromedary dates and 
food products). 

One such group, in a fast-moving rel- 
atively new industry, were solicited by 
highly personalized letters and Mr. Rose 
received a 40% response—leading to the 
development of six to eight actively in- 
terested prospects, and the closing of 
pensions for a leading nationally known 
corporation, 

Mr. Rose regards these efforts as his 
“secondary front” and also as “fillers- 
in” for sales that might collapse in his 
“transfer of capital” market. His pension 
business, once more subordinate, is be- 
coming a more important over-all factor. 


Sample Examples of Protection 


As a further diversification, and “safety 
valve,” Mr. Rose has produced consider- 
able volume in— 

(A) Insurance sales effected for in- 
demnifying a grandparent no matter how 
wealthy against the loss of a married son 
or son-in-law whose death would “in- 
flict” financial responisibilty on the 
grandparent, for the up-keep of his in- 
sured son's (or son-in-law’s) children. 
He has made these sales both before 
and after the insured son (or son-in-law) 
has had children. He emphasizes the 
by-product advantage that the insured 
can later take over the insurance (rang- 
ing from $100,000 per life upward) which 
he will need eventually anyway since 
they will ultimately be maintained out of 
the same funds or estate the grand- 
parent expects to bequeath. 

(B) Insurance sold to wealthy heirs 
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zation and Insured Pensions. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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who wish to indemnify their wives 
against the loss of their discounted or 
future fairly certain earning power (in 
a family business, for example) in the 
event it is lost by a premature death. 
He emphasizes the alternate use for 
philanthropy if the insured lives and 
makes his enhanced fortune—so there 
will be no lapsation. 

Mr. Rose still believes the greatest 
results flow from first carefully locating 
a select market and then assiduously 
developing it by a carefully-planned 
followup of highly-personalized presen- 
tations based on a personal know!edge 
of the individual’s likes and dislikes and 
basic needs. 

Capital Transfer Cases 


He is also reactivating his interest in 
the selling of large “capital transfer” cases, 
which, he says, “only now are beginning to 
be susceptible of renewed interest. This 
is so because policy dividend accumula- 
tions, due to higher net yields on invest- 
ments—and probably greater mortality 
savings—are again comparing favorably 
with the higher returns obtained from 
tax-exempt bonds. During the last de- 
cade or more, the pendulum is swinging 
back and moreover, many investors are 
doubtless willing to switch some of their 
handsome stock profits back into fixed 
dollar holdings.” 

Mr. Rose belongs to Williams and 
Harvard clubs and Sleepy Hollow Coun- 
try Club. He is a trustee of Presbyterian 
Church and of two private schools.. He 
has been active in community fund rais- 
ing. His hobbies are swimming and 
golf and he has done some skiing in 
Austria as well as the United States. 


A Siren Call 


(Continued from Page 68) 
activities. He made it readily apparent 
that no two people had similar obligations, 
because no two dealt with others in precise- 
ly the same way. The point became clear 
to me that we in our business have unusual 
opportunities to meet our obligations to our 
fellow man because surely no one else 
meets them on terms similar to ours. No 
one else gets a chance to lay the facts 
of economic and family life before so many 
people as we do on a day-to-day basis. 


Responsibility of the Agent 


This business of ours involves a great 
deal more than the mere sale of life in- 
surance policies, no matter what the plan. 
We have unusual occasion to dig deeply 
and intimately into people’s lives and 
thoughts. We perhaps can come closer 
than anyone else to our client’s innermost 
dreams and ambitions, and here it ts that 
we must discharge our obligations to the 
fullest possible extent. Will anyone else 
ever have a chance to put things as squarely 
to people as we can? 

The continuing pressures on all people 
in this modern day is to buy and spend, 
spend and buy. We are the ones who can 
change this pressure in intimate personal 
discussions, and redirect many lives in a 
most vital way. We have chosen a calling 
that goes far beyond the selling of life in- 
surance policies. We have chosen a calling 
that shapes people’s financial and personal 
lives. 

My younger brother is a medical mis- 
sionary in Guatemala with the Presbyterian 
Church. He has been in that service 20 
years. Friends comment on how fortunate 
he is to have such opportunities to serve 
people in his chosen career. He is indeed 
fortunate but I submit that each of us 
is ina parallel capacity in our work. We, 
too, are missionaries with a high calling. 
Countless times each week we have the 
vpportunity to save families financially, 
but because of lack of sufficient missionary 
zeal, or because we refuse to recognize our 
high calling as such, we neglect our op- 
portunities and our obligations. Our trouble 
is that we just don’t take our work suf- 
ficiently seriously to have the deep deter- 
mination that is required. 

What does this excursion into our obliga- 
tions to others and our opportunities to 
fulfill them have to do with Cash Value 





More Cash Value 


And Life at 65 
By FREDERICK V. McNar, III 


Manager, Jefferson Standard Life, 
Washington, D. C. 


I think that we are going to have 
more policies of a larger size sold, I 
believe we are going to sell more cash 
value life insurance, and more life to 65, 
especially in our own agency, and prob- 
ably more and more cash value insur- 
ance to working women on a savings 
plan approach. 





FREDERICK V. McNAIR 


The thing that amazes me after 15 
years in this wonderful business is that 
the turn-over in agents, or casualty rate, 
is just as high as it was 25 years ago 
despite the fact that our selection is 
supposedly sharper and our training 
courses considerably more numerous and 
better. 

Group insurance jumbo cases are mak- 
ing an inroad on sales of Ordinary. 
I think something should be done to 
restrict this type of sale as it may have 
a bad effect on our agency forces in 
future years. We do everything pos- 
sible to give our men the best edu- 
cational background possible. We _ use 
the LIAMA Aptitude Index Test for 
hiring a man. The turn-over in our 
agency has been much less than our 
company average. 

I do think that another trend in the 
future is still more education for the 
agent anda greater respect in the mind 
of the public for the well-trained career 
salesman. 

A Purdue LIMI graduate, Class of 46- 
47, Mr. McNair acquired his CLU degree 
in ’54, and has been a member of the 
MDRT since 1954. 


William J. Andrews 


(Continued from Page 34) 


phans. Insurance, regardless of how it is 
sold, will eventually funnel to widows 
and orphans. Therefore, he will be wise 
to learn about business insurance for 
taxes, pension and profit sharing plans, 
deferred compensation, Group, and, if his 
company sells the coverage, major med- 
ical and disability. His early sales tech- 
nique program should be to work grad- 
ually and carefully into these fields but 
first he must know something about 
them. 

It has been said that you can spend 
30 minutes a day on any subject and in 
time become an expert on that subject. 
This certainly is true with respect to 
insurance. 





Insurance? I think I can tie things to- 
gether rather simply. If, with missionary 
enthusiasm, we will impress upon our pros- 
pects the recognition of the 10 basic in- 
vestment tests, and point out at the same 
time the five investments so often made 
in selfishness, we can perhaps discharge 
our obligation as we make all whom we 
interview come face to face, abruptly, with 
the facts of a practical economic life. Our 
prospect alone can finally decide into which 
of the two groups he will fall. 
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successful life underwriting gets 
to be a habit with some folks. 
these people consider life insur- 
ance a highly satisfying career. 


we feel the same way. 


THE SALINGER-WAYNE AGENCY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, 


N. J. 


you might say that we were tooting 


our own horn but we do believe 


that we have a great deal to offer 


career underwriters and _ brokers. 


call us and we'll tell you about it. 


41 east 42nd street 


new york 17, new york 


MUrray hill 7-0200 
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J. Smith Ferebee’s Virginia Achievement 





Led All Equitable Society General Agents in First Year Commissions 
by End of July; Agency Producing $37 Million This Year 


Taking over the agency of Equitable 
Society at Richmond, Va., 11 years ago 
when it ranked &th out of the then 114 
agencies of the Society, under the manage- 
ment of J. Smith Ferebee the agency at 
the end of the first seven months of this 
year led all the agencies of the Society 
in first year commissions. At end of 
1960 it had 11 members of the company’s 
Million Dollar Club and this year ex- 
pects to have a dozen. With a total vol- 
ume in 1949 of $3% million the agency 
expects to pay for more than $37 million 


principal yardstick of measuring an 
agency's achievement is by the first year 
commissions it pays to its agents. In 
1949 the total Ordinary first year com- 
missions were approximately $50,000 with 
Group commissions of less than $9,000. 
The agency this year expects to pass 
$500,000 in Ordinary first year commis- 
sions and more than $60,000 in Group 
commissions. 


The agency is run and supervised with 
an agency manager and seven assistant 


Started in Investment Banking 


Mr. Ferebee in 1927 
ment banking business with Halsey 
Stuart and Co., Chicago, joined Barney 
Johnson and Co., investment bankers 
and underwriters, in 1932 and rose to 
become executive vice president. Leav- 
ing the investment field he entered life 
insurance with the Warren V. Woody 
agency of Equitable Society in Chicago, as 
an agent in April, 1940. During his first 
year he produced $1 million. 


entered invest- 




















managers located in Norfolk, Peters- He joined the Navy the day after 
this year. burg, Richmond, Charlottesville, Staun- Pearl Harbor; was designated a naval 
In the opinion of Mr. Ferebee the ton, Roanoke and Marion, Va. aviator in 1944 and was one of the oldest 
a4, fo 
CLARENCE AXMAN 
Editor of 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
for his outstanding contribution to the Life 
Insurance Industry in publishing annually 
for the past FORTY years 
The old Bool. of Life ee Selling 
i Matis 
Pau. L. GUIBORD and ASSOCIATES 
General Agent For New Jersey 
494 BROAD STREET .................cscenscscceeeeeeeeee NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 

















J. SMITH FEREBEE 


men who had never flown before enter- 
ing the Navy to win the coveted Navy 
Wings. He saw action in the South Pa- 
cific; was severely injured at close of the 
war while participating in a mercy mis- 
sion and when discharged he was a full 
commander. Back in Chicago after the war 
he returned to the Woody Agency becom- 
ing assistant manager in 1947 and built one 
of the larger units for the Equitable in 
that city. On January 1, 1950 he was ap- 
pointed agency manager in Richmond, Va., 
which position he now occupies. 

Mr. Ferebee thas been active in civic 
affairs, Community Chest, American Red 
Cross and his school alumni. He has 
been given considerable publicity on his 
golf, skeet shooting and swimming ex- 
ploits over the past 25 years and is in 
constant demand as a speaker. 


Training Program 


Asked by THE Gop Book to give his 
views on developing successful producers, 
he said: 

“After the selection of what we regard 
as good material we then try to lay out 
a stiff, exacting training program. Dur- 
this training we insist on the new sales- 
man getting his feet wet in actual prac- 
tice in the field. We set quotas for them, 
and the assistant manager to whom he is 
responsible sees to it that these objec- 
tives are met. We do not argue about 
the compensation which a new man re- 
quires to support his family, but we do 

carefully point out what is required to 
earn that amount of money. As long as 
he keeps his budget within reasonable 
figures, we will advance the necessary 
funds just so long as he performs the 
daily tasks which are geared to making 
that amount of money. Of course, as 
these men become successful and climb 
up the financial ladder, it becomes much 
easier to find other good men and grad- 
ually upgrade the entire agency. We are 
dedicated to building a quality agency, 
producing profitable business that stays 
on the books and seeing that each of our 
men is earning a livelihood of which he 
is proud.” 


Comments on Trends 


Commenting on trends Mr. Ferebee 
said: 

“It is my firm belief that our busi- 
ness will continue on an upward trend 
and those agents who are continuing to 
devote full time and energy to their 
business will set new records. I believe 
that the fundamentals of life insurance 
and the basic needs will play an increas- 
ingly important part in future sales. The 
discarding of gimmicks, trick policies, 
and the craze for volume alone will not 
continue. 


“I earnestly hope that all life insurance 
companies will get together and measure 
their business by either premiums or 
commissions paid rather than volume 
which is so prevalent today. In this 
agency, we are not at all concerned 
about the volume of business we do, but 
are deeply so about the amount of first 
year commissions paid to our agents. The 
current trend of trying to pile up volume, 
regardless of the premium, is a dangerous 


one and the path is full of pitfalls.” 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


BEAN and JONES, Inc. 


General Agent 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Room 625 RAndolph 6-9336 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 



































Congratulations! 


“OUR HATS ARE OFF” 


To the many General Insurance Brokers 
who placed over $32,000,000 of Ordinary Insurance 
through our Agency in 1960 
exclusive of Group and Accident and Health 


SPAULDER & WARSHALL, General Agents 
The GUARDIAN Life Insurance. Company OF AMERICA 


123 William Street BArclay 7-4532 New York 38 


J. H. SUMMER, C. L. U. F. P. NASSBERG 


Associate General Agent Associate General Agent 


J. T. BRENNAN, JR. H. N. STEIN J. DONOVAN W. FRANZ 
Pension Trust Manager Statistician Asst. to Gen. Agents Cashier 
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Help High Schoolers Into Business 


Conferences at John Hancock Between Graduates, Commercial 


Concerns, Business Professors, Guidance Counselors 


and business have gradually 
between their 
feature program 


Educati 
been bridging the gap 
a d mule 
at the John Hancock 
the project is an annual 
initiated 


aspect ol 1 
Business-Education ( 


in 1954 and = spon 


mnference, 
ponsored by nine of 

leading business firms. This 
of a one day forum attended by 
ymmercial guid- 
rs and business representa- 
tives from some of the largest employers 
high school graduates in the Boston 
area. Together they study problems of 
common interest 


principals, teachers, 





First Hand Information 


The other phase, inaugurated in 1960, 
»9f a summer field study program 
which enables a select group of educa- 
tors and guidance counsellors to observe 
first-hand the transition made from high 
school to the business world 

Both undertakings are clearing paths 
for smoother, more successful careers 
tor the school graduate 





Though attended by many of the same 
representatives from year to year, the 
one day conferences always offer some- 
thing new in the way of panels, dis- 
cussions, workshops and featured speak- 
ers. Skits depicting actual class room and 
office situations dramatize problems aris- 
ing in | Often, recent grad- 


both 


areas 


uates who are out in the business world 
participate in the program. Topics cov- 
ered run the gamut from job perform- 
ance to appropriate dress. 


Availability of Jobs 


One fact that has been particularly 
emphasized during these conferences is 
that in any large company there are 
jobs for nearly every talent or potential. 
Though higher education is attracting 
increasing numbers of high school grad- 
uates, those who do not plan on college 
are finding promising opportunities in bus- 
The John Hancock, for example, 
approximately 1,000 high school 
grads each year. They find that these 
people adjust well and are important as- 
sets in meeting a constantly expanding 
work load—a fact that has been encour- 
aging to guidance directors and person- 
nel managers alike. 

Often the discussions have concerned 
the qualifications that business requires 
from the high school graduate. The con- 
census indicates that spelling, punctua- 
tion, and accurate figuring in statistical 
and financial work are the most impor- 
tant. Business supervisors feel they have 
a right to assume that every employe 
comes to them equipped with these basic 
skills. 

Many of them maintain, too, that the 
high schools could do a better job in 
training students in the use of machines 


iness. 
hires 
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INDOCTRINATION MEETING for members of the Summer Field Study 


Program is given by Nancy Concannon (extreme right). 


used in office work—including typewrit- 
ers. 


Not Easy to Teach Business 


The educators’ retort to this observa- 
tion was an explanation of the limita- 
tions they face in teaching business sub- 
jects. Business machines are expensive. 
Therefore, they’re scarce in the schools. 
One teacher disclosed that often a stu- 
dent accumulates less than two hundred 
hours of typing in a two-year course. 


But, in spite of this, a majority attains a 
speed of 45 words a minute. 

During one panel discussion, it was 
revealed that educators had prepared 
their own list of qualifications—for the 
administrators in the business world 
Very often, they contended, the results 
of their efforts are undone when the 
supervisor neglects to enforce the same 


standards in the office that have been 
established in the class room. 
Another problem that has provoked 














Frank V. Gilbert 


A 25th Anniversary Message 


from 


FRANK V. GILBERT 


CC 
It’s been a real pleasure 


to serve so many 


Thanks for your confidence in 
us and for the growing amount 
of business placed with us 
since we started 25 years ago. 


FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
89-31 161st Street, Jamaica 32, Long Island 
Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Bldg., JAmaica 6-7567 


Mineola Office: 1501 Franklin Avenue 
Frank J. Gilbert 


of you. 
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BUSINESS VIEWS are revealed by Nancy Concannon, assistant director, 
Hancock personnel department, and Vice Admiral John L. McCrea, (U. S. Navy 
Ret.) vice president of the company; to Captain William C. Mott, USN, featured 
speaker at the annual one-day conference, and Charles F. Maine, principal of 
Medfield High School. 


much discussion is the dilemma of cop- 
ing with the new graduate who comes 
to his or her new job expecting to bound 
the promotion ladder immediately. Super- 
visors are forced to curb such enthu- 
siasm and sometimes incite discourage- 
ment. 

“What we appreciate,” say the super- 
5 os : “ 
visors, “is seeing the schools emphasize 
the importance of setting realistic goals 
and working up to the top gradually.” 


Job Must Fit Into Whole Scheme 


The teachers recommended that super- 
visors take the time to show a new 
employe how his job fits into the whole 
scheme of things—the work of the en- 
tire division, the department, and the 
company. In short, both teachers and 
educators must excel in human relations 
if they are going to work to mutual ad- 
vantage. 
have participated in 


Educators who 





the John Hancock’s summer field study 
program are even more impressed with 
this fact. All have felt it is important 
to have their graduates return to them 
for an interview after six months on the 
job to frankly discuss their reactions 
and progress. In this way, they can best 
promote the adjustment of the student 
in the business world. 

The field study program gives a small 
number of educators and guidance di- 
rectors the opportunity to study more 
intensively the same areas that are ex- 
plored in the annual one-day forums. 
When the program was established two 
years ago, it was run in two four-week 
sessions with three participants in each 
session. This year it was decided that 
two three-week sessions would be suf- 
ficient time to accomplish the same goals. 

During this time the participants have 
an opportunity to visit each department 
of the company, to learn something about 
its operations, and to observe and talk 
with the employes about their work. 


Not Lost in the Shuffle 


One misconception that has’ been 
dispelled during the program is the feel- 
ing that a new graduate might be “lost 


in the shuffle’ if he or “she went to 
work for a large company. All the 


teachers were impressed with the con- 
sideration and individual attention given 
to each employe. 

They also concurred that the experi- 
ence gave them insight into a big busi- 
ness which made them realize more than 
ever the effect that automation has had 
on clerical jobs. As a result, they said, 
many of the commercial courses in high 
school will have to be adjusted to meet 
the demands of business. 

All of them felt the summer program 
was well worth the investment they 
made in time (and some of them had 
to give up their vacations). It is only 
by working together, they agreed, that 
both business and education can truly 
develop their potentials. 


Teach Your Clients — Foley 


(Continued from Page 67) 


Of course, his life insurance policies 
paid off, and I delivered a check for 
$4,078 to his widow. But she was forced 
to go to work the very next year to sup- 
port herself —a woman 56 years old. 

Gus never realized how much he needed 
life insurance. He had overlooked the 
importance of thinking ahead—of plan- 
ning for the future needs of himself and 
his family, needs which could have been 
guaranteed only by life insurance. 


Teach Clients to Think Big 


Men who think big and who fully ap- 
preciate the importance of estate plan- 
ning for their faimily and their business— 
men like Charlie Koons and Tom Shan- 
ahan— are, unfortunately, all too few and 
far between. It is mv job, and that of 
every other professional field under- 
writer, to dedicate myself to the people 
of limited vision like Gus, to gain their 
confidence and broaden their horizons, 
to show them how, through the unique 
institution of life insurance, they can 
themselves take action to guarantee fi- 
nancial security for the families 

You can enjoy great satisfaction, as 
well as success, from life insurance sell- 
ing, if you will discipline yourself to do 
these four things: 


1) Know your product thoroughly; 

2) Meet a lot of people, selling the 
ones with whom you can develop 
common interests; 

3) Make each client your friend by 
taking a sincere interest in him and 
his problems; 

4) Think big yourself, and teach your 
clients to do likewise. 

If you remember these four points 


every day of your life, and work hard at 
accomplishing each one, you'll be a suc- 
cess—in the life insurance business, or 
in any other vocation. 

What’s more important—you'll have a 
lot of fun doing it. 
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247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


General Agents 


NATIONAL LIF 


E of VERMONT 


service service Service service SERVICE SERVICE service service 
SERVICE service service service SERVICE Service service Service 


M. P. ARDEN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


PS. We like to feel that for YOU, we are the second best Company in the business. 


The best, of course, is your own! Won't you try us om your next competitive case ? 
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A complete portfolio of 


LIFE (par and non-par) e A&H « GROUP 


oa 
The Agency 
for Ee | 
Successful 


Men 
ergen 


- ency, : si 
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ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
DIGBY 4-4050 





Brokerage Service 
Robert Goldberg, Manager 


Associated with the oldest stock life insurance Company in America 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 












































LILLIAN F. DOUGLASS AGENCY MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
General Agent and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CITIZENS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ania ats 
OF NEW YORK Quality Disability Income Protection 


Specializing in Unexcelled Service to 


Insurance Brokers 


xkkwk 





"Personalized Service" Is Our Watchword! 


* * * * - . . . 
Our aim is to provide protection 
MANY LEADING PRODUCERS OF ALL | 
COMPANIES WILL TELL YOU — that is capable of doing the job for , 


by evaluating each risk on its individual merits — regardless of past 
underwriting experience — we can offer intelligent and discreet pre- 
sentation of your “tough” cases to the ever-changing and improving 
underwriting market. 


which it was purchased. 


Call or write us today! 


11 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-3214 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


General Agent 
60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 7-5212 


LONG ISLAND OFFICE: 79 South Main St., Sayville, N. Y. 
LT 9-2424 
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Office of Social Research Established 


Equitable Society Appoints Dr. John W. Riley, Jr., as Director 
Of Behavioral Science Program; was Chairman of 
Rutgers Sociology Department 


In 1958-59, the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society sponsored a pioneering 
study into the uses of basic research in 
all aspects of life insurance. Conducted 
by six faculty members of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business the study 
sought to establish the area of research 
the company must engage in if, in the 
years ahead, it is to respond effectively 
to the broad social changes which affect 
all Americans. 

One of the key recommendations in the 
blueprint for Equitable progress this group 
drew up was to hire a top social scien- 
tist to develop a research program aimed 
at exploring ‘the changing pattern of 
life in this country. 





DR. JOHN W. RILEY, JR. 


\ littke more than a year ago, as a 
direct result of this recommendation, 
Equitable appointed Dr. John W. Riley, 
Jr., chairman of the Sociology Depart- 
ment at Rutgers University, as second 
vice president and director of social re- 
search. It was the ‘first (and so far as is 
known, still the only) life insurance com- 
pany to add to its full-time executive 
staff a man of such stature in the social 
science field. 

What were tthe considerations which 
led Dr. Riley, well-established at Rut- 
gers, to accept this new and strange 
assignment ? How has the Office of So- 
cial Research, which he established at 
Equitable, operated in its first 12 
months? What studies has it initiated, 
and how does Dr. Riley view its future? 


Why He Joined Equitable 


Here is what THE Gotp Book learned 
in a recent interview with him. 

“I must confess,” Dr. Riley said, “that 
when Equitable first asked me to join 
its staff I took a rather dim view of the 
possibilities. 

“To be sure, basic research in the 
natural and physical sciences had be- 
come big business and admittedly is now 
an important factor in the process of 
economic growth itself. But in the be- 
havioral sciences of sociology, psychol- 
ogy and anthropology the record has 
been anything but consistently impres- 
sive.” 

Two opposing considerations stuck in 
Dr. Riley’s mind. 

On the one hand, he was aware that 
the behavioral sciences are relative new- 
comers to the field of science, and that 
while they have been called on to grap- 


ple with some of the important issues 
of our time the expectations held for 
them have not been entirely fulfilled. 

As examples, he referred to the roles 
played by the behavioral sciences in the 
production of a cohesive fighting army 
out of an aggregation of civilians, the 
problem of crime and delinquency, and 
cold war communications across cultural 
barriers. 

On the other hand, Dr. Riley knew 
that due to the increasing sophistication 
of both their theory and techniques, be- 
havioral scientists are now in a position 
to throw new light on an impressively 
wide range of human behavior. 

“For instance,” he said, “there exists 
in our culture a tendency for the layman 
to consider himself a qualified expert 
when it comes to social phenomena, even 
though he admits his ignorance in the 
physical sciences. He will subscribe 
wholeheartedly to such generalizations 
as ‘agreement within the family pro- 
duces stable families,’ or ‘learning occurs 
more efficiently under conditions of 
minimum anxiety.’ 


Experience as Social Research 
Consultant 


“This is understandable, since he has 
had far more personal experience with 
family life or the problem of learning 
than with, say, chemical colloids or 
atomic particles. But this home-made 
social science can get him in trouble 
when he accepts these generalizations as 
facts, and uses them to guide his ac- 
tions.” 

In both the above examples there is 
a kernel of common sense validity, Dr. 
Riley admits, but such a small kernel 
as to be almost meaningless. Behavorial 
scientists now know that expressed dis- 
agreement within the family, or anxiety 
in the learning situation, often serve use- 
ful functions. 

“I became increasingly intrigued with 
the realization that the behavioral sci- 
ences and the institution of life insurance 
are both concerned with people, their 
problems and their behavior patterns,” 
Dr. Riley said. “I became convinced that 
objective studies in these areas could 
indeed have relevance to Equitable and 
its purposes, and very well help it to 
better understand and fulfill these pur- 
poses in the years ahead.” 

Dr. Riley, attached to the personal 
staff of President James F. Oates, Jr., 
was a natural for the assignment. A 
distinguished scholar in the social sci- 
ences, he had also been active as a re- 
search consultant for several businesses, 
including the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and Henry Holt & Co., publish- 
ers. 


Government Experience 


The new Equitable officer had also 
served as an adviser in such Government 
communications units as the Office of 
War Information and the Psychological 
Warfare Division of the Army, and had 
written several books. He even had an 
insurance background. His younger 
brother runs the Riley Insurance Agency 
in their home town of Brunswick, Me.; 
it was founded in 1853 and has been in 
the family for four generations. 

As the assignment developed, Dr. 


Riley’s objectives became two-fold: 
(Continued on Page 162) 








Another Great Milestone 


In 1961, the Huppeler Agency of New England Life 
passed another great milestone in its more than quarter cen- 
tury of operation — $300 million of insurance in force on 
the agency’s books. 


We are proud of this record, and even more proud 

of the men in our agency who have made it possible. 
In 1960, the Agency had 12 members of New England Life's 
Hall of Fame; |! qualifying members of the Million Dollar 


Round Table; and 29 men who were members of New England 
Life's Leaders’ Association. 


In addition, there are four men in the Agency who have 
received the Company's Vanguard Award, representing Char- 
tered Life Underwriter and Hall of Fame membership, and life 
memberships in the Million Dollar Round Table and Leaders’ 


Association. 


OUR ASSOCIATES 


Donald E. Leith * t ¢ 

Stephen L. Littauer 

John M. McGauley + 

Robert B. Mcintosh, C.L.U. * t ¢ 
Robert J. Metz + 

Donald R. Moffett + 

Allen Nixon 

William B. O'Connor + 

Justin Petkevicius + 

Francis E. Pochick + 

Henrikas Rabinavicius * t + 
Richard B. Ripley, C.L.U. * t + § 
Henry F, Silver, C.L.U.* t + § 
Seward Smith, C.L.U. ¢ 

Robert D. P. Welch 

Max L. Wile + 

Leonard C. Wilkes ¢ 


Robert H. Bloch 

David E. Brex, C.L.U. + 

John L. Bryden, C.L.U. t ¢ 
Stuart M. Cadan 

Earl S. Christman 

Andrew Coulter * + 

Robert P, de Pietro 

Robert A. Durkee 

Charles W. Fink, Jr. ¢ 

Owen P. Jacobsen, Jr., C.L.U. *t ¢ 
Frank M. Jeckel 

Albert J. Kelly ¢ 

Edwin W. Kelly ¢ 

Mason Klinck, C.L.U.* t ¢ § 
John J. Langan * t + 

Edward K. Leaton, C.L.U. * t # 


OUR STAFF 


Associate General Agent 
DONALD L. WEDGE 


Pension Planning Department 


SIDNEY O. THOMPSON, 
Manager * t ¢ 


RICHARD W. BRADY, Attorney 


CHARLES C. KNATZ, 
Pension Administrator 


ROBERT E. WILLIAMS, 
Technical Consultant ¢ 
General Office 
EDWIN D. SHELDON, Manager 


Estate Planning Department 
SAM L. NEIL, C.L.U., Manager 


Brokerage Department 
IRWIN D. HERZFELDER, Manager 
ANTHONY J. TANGREDI, 
Asst. Manager 


* Hall of Fame 
t Million Dollar Round Table 


# Leaders’ Association 
§ Vanguard Award 


LAMBERT M. HUPPELER, C.L.U., General Agent 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 1-4200 


To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER OF MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE IN AMERICA IN 1635. ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 
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Was Prince in 


“The Merry Widow” 





MARTIN H. FELDMAN 

















Martin H. Feldman of Solomon Huber 
Associates, Mutual Benefit Life, New 
York City, at one stage of his career 
appeared in successful Broadway music 
shows. 

attended James Madison High 
rooklyn, and Brooklyn College 
rld War II was in the Army. 
the war he studied at the Amer- 

: leatre Wing under the G.I. Bill 
while working in the professional 
he He camel in the r road com 

“The Merry Widow” followed 
Broadway productions as “Mar- 
ie Get Your Gun,” “Kiss Me 

4 and “Bless You All.” He gen- 
erally played small parts, but under- 
studied lea roles in all t] 1ese shows. 

Most memorable occasi mn for , him was 
playing the prince in “The Merry 
Widow” and the parts of the two gang- 
sters (on different occasions, of course) 
in “Kiss Me Kate.” The gangsters were 
comedy roles 

“IT regarded the theatre as wonderful, 


R ep resentative 


W. COAST— SUPT. OF AGENCIES 
$14,000 
Nationally known high caliber company. 
Position involves entire supervision and 
recruiting of General Agent net-work 
along West Coast. Background as Gen- 
eral Agent mandatory. Will consider men 
from all areas of the country. Qualifica- 
tions more important than previous West 
Coast experience. #E-966 


SOUTH—GROUP ACTUARY—$18,000 


Widely known company housed in very 
desirable Southern area. Require Fellow 
with min. seven years extensive Group 
Actuarial experience. HEMUGT 


tages: |) ' 


330 S. Wells Street 
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INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY” 
Listings Currently Available 


*"INSURANCE PERSONNEL | gine toll offers the following distinct advan- 
‘Know-how" acquired by exclusive specialization in the insurance personnel 
field for over two decades. 2) Individual attention accorded each applicant by five 
counsellors, each a specialist in one specific area of insurance personnel. 3) Abso- 
lutely no promiscuous referrals or mass mailings to jeopardize or embarrass a man's 
position. 4) No contracts or legal forms of any kind to sign. 5) A reasonable service 
charge, many times assumed by our employer clients. 6) Equal careful attention 
given to clients on all levels from Junior to Executive. 7) Our client roster is 
nation-wide. 8) RESULTS: "The" position rather than "a" position. 


Write for "How We Operate” . . . No obligation to register . . . Confidential 
handling guaranteed. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 


HArrison 7-9040 
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but too insecure for normal family life,” 
said Mr. Feldman to THE 
So he entered the general insurance bus- 
iness. In 1950 he went with Solomon 
Huber Associates; has done well especi- 
ally with estate planning. He has been 
consistently in the President’s Club of 
Mutual Benefit Life, and also is a mil- 
lion dollar producer. He was named 


“Man of the Year” in 1957 by his fel- 
low agents at Huber Associates. 


Income Tax Act 


(Continuel from Page 20) 


reserves on old policies as changing 
conditions demand such action. Many 
companies had _ set aside special con- 


tingency — for this purpose prior to 
1659 but had been reluctant to actually 
change reserves until the tax situation 
was settled. With the passage of the 
new act, considerable reserve revalua- 
tions took place in the years 1959 and 
1960, 
Future Outlook 


The dust has 
housewife knows, some dust 
mains in the air. The law 
technical amendments, the 
of the law in the regulations does not 
satisfy all of the companies, and many 
new questions undoubtedly will be raised 
when the companies are audited. 

At present time there are two very 
controversial areas which may eventually 
end in litigation. These areas are tax- 
exempt interest and definition of assets. 

he act contains an intricate mathe- 
matical formula, which, in the opinion 
of some companies, results in the imposi- 
tion of a tax on the interest from tax- 
exempt state and municipal bonds, and 
also reduces the normal intercorporate 
dividend deduction. These companies at- 
tempted to get recognition of their inter- 
pretation of the law in the regulations, 
but thus far have failed and it 


every 

always re- 
needs some 
interpretation 


settled but, as 


appears 
their only solution may be to litigate 
the question. A number of state and 


municipal government organizations and 


M. ATLANTIC — LIFE AGENCY 
DIRECTOR — $18,000 
Comparatively new company  well-fi- 
nanced, operated by insurance men rather 
than “financial promoters." Will manage 
entire sales function. Extensive listings of 
other openings of this type, all areas of 
the country. #E-968 


EAST — GROUP UNDERWRITING 
SUPERVISOR — $10,000 
Position offers rapid promotion plus affili- 
ation with an excellent company. Employ- 
er prefers man with heavy contract 


experience (5-8 years). #E-969 


Please mention job number in responding. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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officials, however, have taken an active 
interest in the problem, have filed pro- 
tests to the regulations, and have at- 
tempted to get the Treasury Department 
to change its position. 

The Treasury contends that the com- 
panies already receive a deduction for 
interest on reserves and that there would 
be a double deduction if it adopted a 
more liberal interpretation of the law. 
It is interesting to note that a somewhat 
similar situation developed under the 
1921 law which was finally resolved 
against the Treasury in the famous Na- 
tional Life case. 

Definition of Assets 

An area of possible litigation involves 
the definition of “assets other than those 
used in trade or business.” Under present 
regulations the Treasury Department 


includes such items as deferred and un- 
collected premiums. The sole purpose 
of the asset figure is to determine the 


current earnings rate; ive., the ratio of 
investment yield to assets. An earnings 
rate or yiel ld rate is normally related to 
invested assets. Including items in the 
asset figure which are not invested asset 
items produces a lower earnings rate. 
Because of the mechanics of the for- 
mula the lower earnings rate produces 
a higher amount of tax. 


There is considerable feeling among 
some companies that, since investment 


income is taxed under a separate compu- 
tation in Phase 1 of the Act, the earnings 
rate should be based on invested assets, 
and items such as deferred and uncol- 
lected premiums which are not invested 
assets should not be included in the asset 
figure. It is understood that considera- 
tion is being giv en to an amendment to 
the law, which would clarify the question. 
The clarification, however, may be just 
the opposite of that desired by this group 
of companies, 

Other possible amendments to the law 
are as follows: 


1. Variable Annuities and Segregated 
Funds 
The variable annuities section of the 


code becomes inapplicable after Decem- 
ber 31, 1962 and will need extension. 

Recently several states have passed 
legislation permitting “segregated funds” 
for pension plans or special purposes 
where a higher percentage of the asscts 
are to be invested in equity securities. 
The taxation of these funds have many 
of the same tax problems as variable an- 
nuities and perhaps should be covered 
by the extension. 


2. Loss Carry-over Period 

For most new companies the 8-year 
carry-over period for operations loss de 
ductions is too short and should be ex- 
tended. Also, consideration should be 
given to allowing the 8-year loss carry- 
over period to new life insurance com- 
panies which are owned by other insur- 
ance companies. 


3. Deduction for Accident and Sickness 
Policies 

The question of the 2% group deduc- 
tion has been under consideration in 
both the House and Senate as a result of 
the question of a comparable deduction 
for casualty companies. Extension of the 
2% deduction to individual accident and 
sickness policies is also being considered. 
There are conflicting interests and at the 
time this is being written there is no 
indication of the final outcome. 


4. Assumption Reinsurance 

There is some question as to whether 
proper treatment has been accorded to 
assumption reinsurance, particularly in 
connection with liquidation and reorgan- 
ization proceedings. Unless the question 
is clarified, the useful device of assum- 
ing blocks of business through reinsur- 
ance may not be feasible. This would be 
most unfortunate as it is almost the 
only means of protecting policyholders 
when a company is in dangerous financial 
condition. 


5. Foreign Reinsurance Subsidiaries 


The Treasury is concerned over the 
use of foreign tax havens including rein- 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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Life Insurance 
Always An Answer 


By Gerorce Prasz, CLU 


Editor of Publications, Equitable of Iowa 


A CHILD DIES. No earthly device 
can possibly replace that life nor assuage 
the grief of the bereaved parents. But a 
life insurance policy can make certain that 
to grief will not be added financial em- 
barrassment occasioned by the inevitable 
“last illness and burial” expense. 

A YOUTH DIES. No temporal power 
can in any way lessen the _ heartz aches 
caused by that loss. But a life insurance 
policy can guarantee that there will be no 
ecaes upheaval resulting from so un- 
timely a demise. 

A FATHER DIES. There is no means 
within the reach of humans to replace him 
in the lives and hearts of his loved ones. 
But a life insurance program can in very 
large measure replace the income he earned 
when alive, and thus assure his family that 
poverty will not become the spectral part- 
ner of grief. 

A GRANDPARENT DIES. Nothing 
can relieve the sense of loss which follows 
the passing of one who has been a member 
of the family circle for so many years. 
But life insurance can make that long life 
a benediction to those who survive by 
assuring beyond doubt that no debts re- 
main to tarnish the silvered threads of 
memory. 

In childhood, in youth, in maturity, in old 
age; from birth to and beyond the tradi- 
tional “three-score-and-ten”; life insurance 
is always an answer to death. 

Editor’s Note: This article in which 
Editor Pease succinctly, clearly and irre- 
futably depicts the role played by life 
insurance when any one of four genera- 
tions of a single family dies was pub- 
lished by Equiowa, agency publication of 
Equitable of lowa. 


Income Tax Act 
(Continued from Page 78) 


surance subsidiaries. It is studying this 
question on a broad basis and probably 
will suggest legislatic mn to close what it 
considers a “loophole.” 


6. Catastrophic Losses 


Phase 3, which provides for the defer- 
ment of a portion of the tax, was de- 
signed to permit life insurance companies 
to accumulate surplus to meet cata- 
strophic losses. The idea is a sound one 
and is similar to a portion of the Ca- 
nadian tax law. Except for the carry- 
over provision, however, the “policy- 
holders’ surplus account” would continue 
intact and would not be available for 
catastrophic losses. A somewhat similar 
situation exists with respect to the limi- 
tation of dividends on participating pol- 
icies. If a company was forced to re- 
duce dividends to policyholders to meet 
severe losses, its taxes might be in- 
creased substantially, thus reducing by 
about one half the effect of the dividend 
cut. Some means must be devised to 
make funds from these two sources avail- 
able to meet catastrophic losses without 
the imposition of additional taxes. 

A company may also find that, even 
ina year when it has no net gain from 
Operations, it is required to accumulate 
the group and nonpar deductions in the 
“policyholders’ surplus account” and may 
ultimately be required to pay tax on the 
amount so accumulated. 

No attempt has been made to cover 
all the questionable or controversial 
areas. We are hopeful that as time 
passes more of the dust will disappear 
and a clearer understanding of the law 
will result. 





GEORGE PEASE 


Writes Many Farmers 
Olive L. Kendall of Maquoketa, Iowa, 
a town located near Davenport, led 
Northwestern Mutual Life women agents 
in its last club year. She lived on a farm 
until she was 11 and much of her busi- 





OLIVE L. KENDALL 


ness is with farmers. Upon her gradua- 
tion from high school where the studies 
in which she had particularly high marks 
were mathematics, including algebra, she 


went to work as a tax consultant for a 
general insurance agency which also con- 
ducted a farm management office. Prop- 
erty companies represented included Conti- 
nental Insurance Co., which has been in the 
agency 50 years, National Fire and Aetna 
Insurance Co. In 1951 the agency also 
started writing life insurance, When the 
owner of the agency died, she took it 
over. Her district agent is Kelsey L. Mo- 
line of Clinton, Iowa, which is part of the 
Davenport agency, head of w hich is Rob- 
ert B. Qualy. When Miss Kendall started 
working with her general insurance agency, 
head of it was Frank T. Johnson. 

She wrote for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual club last year $542,000, most of her 
life insurance business © being on 
farmers. She has been active in the 
National Association of Independent In- 
surance Company Agents. 


Life Insurance Assets 


At the end of 1960, $119.6 billion of 
policyholders’ funds were at work, chiefly 
through investments in homes, farms, 
government, business and industry. The 
total was the highest in the history of 
the life insurance business and repre- 
sented an increase of $5.9 billion (after 
$0.2 billion of valuation decreases) in 
the assets of U. S. life companies during 
1960, 
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A ee Mpter 21 Vears 


What Happened to Five Agency Managers Recruited by 
Charles W. Campbell, Then Manager, For His Jacksonville 





J. Rodney Haney 
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Agency of Prudential; All Still With Company 


A recent Prudential business confer- 
ence at Hollywood Beach, Fla., was the 
setting of an unusual reunion of six com- 
pany executives who were members of 
the same agency 21 years ago. 

The six were Charles W. Campbell, 
CLU, vice president in charge of South- 
Central operations for Prudential; Don- 
ald E. Bishop, CLU, second vice pres- 
ident in the same office; and four 
agency managers: Harry S. Greene, 
Richmond; V. Richard King, CLU, Mi- 
ami; L. Cottrell Tally, Jacksonville; and 
J. Rodney Haney, CLU, Charleston, W. 


a 

In 1940 Campbell was manager of the 
Jacksonville Agency and Bishop was 
division manager of the detached unit in 
Orlando. Greene, King, Tally, and Haney 
were all agents in Bishop’s unit. Camp- 
bell had recruited all of these men into 
the life insurance business. 

Called to the stage during the Holly- 
wood Beach conference, the first they 
had attended together since all became 
managers, the six veterans were pre- 
sented to the assembled Prudential lead- 
ers from the 10 states of the company’s 
South-Central territory. Conference 
Chairman Duncan Macfarlan, executive 
director of agencies, cited them as liv- 
ing examples of the conference theme 
of professional career building. Four 
of the six are CLU’s. Together they 
have more than 160 years of outstanding 
service with the Prudential 


Campbell, Bishop Careers 


Mr. Campbell started his Prudential 
career as an agent in Columbus, Ga., in 
1923, and subsequently became one of the 
company’s top salesmen. In 1930, he was 
named manager of the Jacksonville 
Agency, which he expanded until its 
territory covered all of Florida and part 
of Georgia and its sales topped those of 
every other Prudential agency. 

During World War II, he sesved in 
the army as a colonel in the adjutant 
general’s department. 

In 1944 he returned to Prudential and 
the next year was named manager of 
the company’s Newarke agency. He 
leaded that organization for seven years, 


during which time it sold $162 million 
of Ordinary business and about $100 
million of Group. The agency won the 
Prudential’s Piresident’s Trophy for five 
years out of the six years during which 
it was eligible. In 1951, it led every 
agency (all companies included) in the 
country. 

Mr. Campbell was elected a vice pres- 
ident in June, 1952, and named head of 
the then new South-Central home office 
the following February. This organiza- 
tion, headquartered in a 22-story building 
in Jacksonville, serves close to five mil- 
lion policy holders in 10 states, and has 
more than $12 billion of life insurance 
in force. It has 7,500 employes, includ- 
ing 1,800 in its home office. 

Mr. Campbell was elected as the first 
national chairman of the General Agents 
and Managers Conference of NALU in 
1951. He has been a CLU since 1933, 
and at present is a trustee of the Amer- 
ican ‘College of Life Underwriters, and 
a member of its management education 
committee and registration board. 

Donald Bishop started his career with 
the Prudential in 1930 as a special agent 
in Gainesville, Fla., in the Jacksonville 
agency. He became assistant manager in 
Orlando in 1940, 

He transferred to Miami in 1941, and 
in 1945 he was promoted to manager of 
the Miami Agency. A year later he be- 
came regional manager in Prudential’s 
home office in Newark. 

With the formation of 
western home office in Houston, Mr. 
Bishop was named superintendent of 
agencies for that region and in 1953 was 
promoted to executive director of agen- 
cies. In 1958 he was elected second vice 
president and transferred to the South- 
Central home office where he supervises 
sales and service activities for the 10- 
state region. 

He was awarded the CLU designation 
in 1938. He is a graduate of the former 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
School of Agency Management. 


the South- 


Harry Greene, V. Richard King 


Mr. Greene joined Prudential’s Or- 
lando detached agency in 1940, and suc- 


CHARLES W. CAMPBELL 


ceeded Mr. Bishop as assistant manager 
there in 1941. He again followed Mr. 
Bishop’s footsteps when he took over as 
manager of the Miami Agency in 1946. 
In 1949 he transferred to Harrisburg as 
manager of Prudential’s agency there, 
and the following year moved to his 
present position as manager of the Rich- 
mond Agency. The Richmond Agency 
has twice been awarded President’s Cita- 
tions for all-around accomplishment un- 
der his leadership. 

Mr. Greene is a past president of the 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion of Richmond. 

Mr. King was first with Prudential as 
a special agent in Ocala, Fla., in the Or- 
lando detached agency’s territory, in 
1937. In 1945 he became a special agent 
in Miami, and later the same year he 
Was promoted to assistant manager 
there. 

In 1949 he succeeded Mr. Greene as 





manager of Prudential’s Miami Agency. 
That year the agency won a President's 
Citation, and again in 1953 and 1958. 

Mr. King has been a CLU since 1949 
and has passed both regular and gradu- 
ate LIAMA management courses. He 
is a past president of the Miami CLU 
Chapter, the General Agents and Man- 
agers Association and the Miami Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 


L. Cottrell Tally, J. Rodney Haney 


Mr. Tally was a special agent for Pru- 
dential in Tavares, Fla., from 1936 until 
1941 when the moved to Jacksonville as 
agency assistant. He became assistant 
manager in the Jacksonville Agency be- 
fore moving to the Newark home office 
as regional supervisor in 1945. He was 
promoted to the managership of the Col- 
umbia, S. C., agency in 1947, and trans- 
ferred to Jacksonville as manager in 
1952. 


The Jacksonville Agency, under Mr. 


Tally, has won Prudential President’s 
Citations in six out of the last seven 
years. 


Mr. Haney joined Prudential in 1939 
as a special agent in Daytona Beach. 
He was named assistant manager in Mi- 
ami in 1946, returned to personal pro- 
duction in 1955, and was a million-dollar 
producer in 1957. He became associate 
manager in Miami in 1957 and in 1958 
was made regional supervisor in the 
South-Central home office. He has been 
manager of Prudential’s ‘Charleston, W. 
Va., agency since August, 1960. 

Mr. Haney has been a '‘CLU since 1943 
and has taught CLU courses at Miami 
University. 


The direction in which education starts 
a man will determine his future life. 


—Plato 


Don’t part with your illusions. _When 
they are gone you may still exist but 
you have ceased to live. 


—Mark Twain 
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Good Way to Increase Life Sales: 


Use Health Insurance Approach 


By H. Puiture DexHermer 


The Travelers, Los Angeles 


The greatest living disaster is economic 
death, or as it has been called “living 
death,” which is the cessation of all in- 
come because of an accident or illness. 
Imagine the economic disaster you would 
face with your family if you were to be 
disabled any length of time in your busi- 
ness 

We agents have failed in many cases 
to protect our clients where it could 
hurt them most—loss of income. Proof 
lies in the fact that 85% of the men 
and women I call on have never been ap- 
proached ‘to buy accident or health in- 
come protection. 

You can write a million dollars of life 
insurance a year, and you can add hun- 
dreds of new prospects in the easiest 
possible way to your agency, by just 
making a point of talking accident and 
health income protection to every pros- 
pect and client you have. 

My agency has been built principally 
upon the solicitation of accident and 
health insurance. All other lines follow 
the initial accident and health interview. 

In my accident and health prospecting 
I open with what is known as “the third 
hazard” approach. It assumes that there 
are three economic hazards: (1) leaving 
your family with insufficient income after 
your death, (2) finding yourself with in- 
sufficient income in your later years, and 
(3) being deprived of sufficient income 
because of physical disability. 


AUDIO-VISUAL? 


I carry with me mimeographed copies 
of several combinations of accident and 
health coverage—“income replacement 
for executive personnel”—designed to 
cover the minimum and maximum needs 
of executive and sales personnel. 

These are my basic tools. With them, 
I am ready for action and the way is 
cleared for new commissions, new pros- 
pects and millions of dollars of new life 
insurance to be written later. 

I begin somewhat like this: “I have 
been wanting to talk to you about a very 
important service my company provides 
for executives such as yourself. This is 
a service of prime importance because it 
has to do with your income. No, it is 
not life insurance. 


Loss of Ability to Earn Money 


“If you were really badly injured in an 
accident driving home from work to- 
night, how long could you go without 
income? Two months Three months? 
Do you know that one out of three per- 
sons will be disabled three months or 
longer before ‘they are 65 years of age? 
Just imagine for a moment what would 
happen to you, your wife and children if 
you were disabled in an accident for two 
or three months.” 

I proceed by getting the prospect to 
realize that although he has protected all 
his possessions against hazards that are 
far less costly, he has allowed his most 
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H. PHILLIP DEXHEIMER 


valuable possession—the ability to earn 
money—to go unprotected. I cite cases 
of policyholders who have benefited from 
owning accident and health coverage— 
for example, the one to whom I re- 
cently sent a much needed $2,700 check 
for income lost because of an accident. 

I try to close the sale on the spot, using 
one of my mimeographed sheets showing 
coverages and costs, Usually, it is possible 
to close on the first interview. Even if 


H. Phillip Dexheimer 


A native of Ohio Mr. Dexheimer at- 
tended University of Maryland, leaving 
to serve in the Army. After World War 
II he went West, attending University 
of Southern California at night and 
working as a salesman for a meat packer, 
then as a space salesman for a news- 
paper. On his graduation in 1952 he 
became an advertising salesman for a 
television station and president and part 
owner of a radio transmitter. 

He joined The Travelers as an agent 
in 1958 and immediately began writing 
more than a million dollars of life in- 
surance a year. “I never worked harder 
or had more fun,” he said to THE GoLp 
Boox. 





I don’t, I fill out a card giving date of 
birth, and a summary of his insurance 
picture. This sets the stage for my next 
visit, which will be a complete program- 
ming session. 

Win, lose or draw—you now have an 
excellent life insurance prospect. The 
key to future life insurance sales is using 
the accident and health approach as a 
general fact-finding interview. Remem- 
ber, if you are not asking questions and 


(Continued on Page 83) 





hew concept ! 





Our agency has conceived a new method 
of merchandising. Stated simply, it may 
be described as Estate Planning for 
business. We call this concept Corpo- 
rate Programming. 


Structurally it is divided into three 
parts. 


Part 1 is our ability to systemati- 
cally develop and implement Stock Re- 
tirement plans, Buy and Sell agree- 
ments, Key Man Insurance, Pension 
and Profit Sharing Plans, Deferred 
Compensation plans, Disability Busi- 
ness Insurance and all the traditional 
business sales plans. 


Part 2 consists of formalizing con- 
cepts that we feel are within our do- 
main as underwriters with practical 


experience in dealing with business 
men. For example: The proper use of a 
Board of Directors, the development of 
a Personnel Program, Sales Manage- 
ment Training, the development of a 
Successor Management Program and 
background material for Training 
Heirs in management responsibility. 


“CORPORATE PROGRAMMING” 


r i 


agency 






Part 3 consists of the use of an Ad- 
visory Board comprising many “out- 
side” specialists. On the Board, there is 
an industrial engineer, a personnel spe- 
cialist, a public relations counsellor, a 
management consultant, an industrial 
designer and a trust officer. These spe- 
cialists, at our request, have provided 
us with material of a general nature 
that indicates when the need for their 
specialty arises. Of course, in these 
areas, we can only point to the prob- 
lems, just as in Estate Planning, we 
can only indicate the need for hiring 
counsel to execute wills, trusts and busi- 
ness agreements. 


All material relevant to these three 
parts of Corporate Programming have 
been incorporated into a master Pro- 
cedural Manual. 


We know that in practical use Cor- 
porate Programming will not only build 
our clientele and our prestige, but will 
better equip us to truly analyze business 
insurance needs It is our belief that this 
concept is a reflection of our perpetu- 
ally unswerving intention in creating 
new and better merchandising methods. 


640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. » CIrcle 5-1900 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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anadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


Organized in 1894 Its Member Companies Have Home 
Offices in Five Nations; Canadians Have Largest Ownership 
of Life Insurance in Relation to National Income 


insurance in 
relation to their national income than the 
people of any other country in the world. 

The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, commonly known as the 
“Life Officers,” has been a major factor 
in the business in Canada for nearly 70 
years. The iation is unique in sev- 
eral respects: 


Canadians own more life 
la rt 


assoc 


It is the one association in Canada 
through which all life insurance com- 
panies co-operate in common under- 
takings the way companies in the 


U. S. A. do in 

It has been in existence longer (it 
was organized in 1894) than any other 
national life insurance company indus- 
try association on the continent; 

Its member companies (94) represent 
upwards of 99% of all the life insur- 
ance (other than fraternal insurance) 
in force “4 Canada; and 


several associations; 


Its member companies include com- 
panies writing Ordinary business in 
Canada that have their home 
in five differ ent countries; viz., 
1ited S 


offices 
Canada, 
tates, Great Britain, the Neth- 
and Germany A dditi mal 
therlands, German and also Swiss 

companies transact business in Canada 

through subsidiary C: member 
companies. 

The offices of the Association are at 
302 Bay Street in Toronto where they 
have been located for upwards of 25 
years. John A. Tuck, Q.C., is the man- 
aging director and general counsel. 


y lian 
inadian 





History of Association 


The association’s organization had its 
beginnings in a meeting of managers of 
Canadian companies having their home 
offices in Ontario, called by the late J. K. 
Macdonald [manager of the Confederz 
tion Life] to organize a ‘united protest 
against a bill before the Senate in Otta- 
wa relating to the calculation of their 


reserves. Within a few years other Can- 
adian companies, and companies with 
home offices in the United States and 
Great Britian, joined. Legislation and 
taxation concerning life insurance com- 
panies, their policyholders, beneficiaries 


and annuitants soon became and has re- 
mained one of the major areas of inter- 
est of the Association. 

Down to 1935 all the work of the As- 
sociation was performed through com- 


mittees with the assistance of a small 
secretarial staff and the professional 
services of outside legal counsel and con- 


sulting actuaries employed from time to 
time on a fee | Most company asso- 
ciations in Europe still. function in that 
fashion. In that year it was concluded 
to reorganize the Association, following 
the pattern already established in the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention; and 
to employ professional and tech- 
nical staff on a full-time basis. At the 
same time, the committee organization 


asis. 


other 


By R. LetcHton Fostsr, Q.C. 
Of the Ontario Bar 


was completely changed — and, as so 
changed, has been continued during the 
intervening years without substantial 
amendment. 


Organization’s Governing Body 
The governing body is the executive 


comm ittee. It meets about seven times 
a year (on the second Tuesday of most 


months except June, July, August, De- 
cember and January.) Each member 
company names its chief, or one of its 


chief executive officers as its represent- 
ative on this executive committee and 
such officer automatically becomes the 
person to whom all general Association 
communications are addressed. The ex- 
ecutive meetings are usually well at- 
tended—ordinarily by senior officers of 


member companies that represent more 
than 90% of the life insurance in force 
in Canada. 

An officers’ committee of five mem- 
bers is authorized to act between meet- 
ings of the executive committee and 
these five officers also constitute the fin- 
ance committee. They meet regularly in 
advance of meetings of ‘tthe executive 
committee to which they always report 

The major continuing functions of the 
Association are the responsibility of sev- 
eral standing committtes and, in addition, 
special committees are appointed to deal 
with transitory problems not ordinarily 
considered by any of the standing com- 
mittees. Standing and special committees 
report to meetings of the executive com- 
mittee. 











DAVID C. WHITE 
AGENCY, Inc. 


55 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
WoOrth 4-7400 


worldwide insurance facilities 
for brokers 
a & & 


FIRE-AUTO-INLAND MARINE-OCEAN MARINE 
and CASUALTY LINES 


ao & & 


Affiliated Company — 
DITTMANN -WHITE 
Lif tevnstales, . 


LIFE-GROUP-ACCIDENT & HEALTH-MAJOR 
MEDICAL HOSPITALIZATION 








The agency officers and the advertising 
officials of member companies have their 
own separate Sections. 


Standing Committees 


These matters have the continuing 
attention of standing committees such as 
that on taxation and on the (provincial) 
so-called Uniform Life Insurance Act. 
W. J. Adams, F.S.A., vice president and 





R. Leighton Foster, Q. C. 


Mr. Foster recently retired as manag- 
ing director of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. However, 
he continues to serve the Association as 








a consultant while acting as special 
counsel for a number of other insurance 
clients. 


Mr. Foster practiced law, and, later, 
was Superintendent of Insurance for the 
province of Ontario for nearly 12 years 
before he se Wg the Association as its 
general counsel. He is well known among 
Insurance Commissioners and company 
executives in the United States. 








secretary of Canada Life, is chairman of 
the taxation committee and J. N. Cun- 
ningham, Q.C., vice president of Crown 
Life, chairman of the Life Act Com- 
mittee. Special committees are appointed 
from time to time to deal with particu- 
lar legislative matters, e.g., the commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of A. M. 
Campbell, F.LA., FvS.A., executive vice 
president, Sun Life, that worked on a 
recent revision of the Federal Insurance 
Acts. 

The field of Public Relations and 
Co-operative Advertising is the respon- 
sibility of the standing committee on in- 
stitutional advertising (organized in 1916) 
which is assisted, in the case of news- 
paper and publication co-operative ad- 
vertising, by the officers of the Adver- 
tisers Section. George L. Holmes, F.S.A., 
A.l.A., president of the Manufacturers 
Life, is the chairman of this important 
committee. 


M. J. Smith, president of the Equitable 
Life of Canada, is the chairman of the 
standing committee on public health 
(organized in 1923) which is responsible 
for all co-operative public health and 
medical research grants. 


For more than 35 years the Life Offi- 
cers has co-operated with the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada through 
a joint committee organized in 1926 to 
facilitate the exchange of views on field 
problems. Last June this joint com- 
mittee held its 268th meeting. 


The Life Underwriters Association, the 
Agency Officers Section and the Life 
Officers are each represented on the 
committee by three members. Presently, 
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JOHN A. TUCK, Q. C. 
Managing Director 


George Ryrie, F.S.A., vice president of 
the North American Life, is the chair- 
man. 

Down through the years the commit- 
tee has done much to promote under- 
standing and goodwill between company 
home offices and the field. 





Current Officers 

The current president of the Associa- 
tion is the vice president and general 
manager of the North American Life 
of Toronto, John T. Bryden. The first 
vice president is E. A. Rieder, F.S.A., 
president of the Mutual Life of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ontario; second vice president 
is B. T. Holmes, FIS.A,, A.1A., vice 
president and chief actuary, Confedera- 
tion Life of Toronto; the honorary treas- 
urer is H, L. Sharpe, F.S.A., president 
of the Northern Life, London, Ontario; 
and the immediate past president is D. E. 
Kilgour, president, Great-West Life of 
Winnipeg. All officers are elected for a 
one-year term and ordinarily advance 
from honorary treasurer to past presi- 
dent during a five-year period. 


Write Health Insurance 


(Continued from Page 81) 


making notes as you proceed, you are 
not selling, but telling. 

In addition to increasing your busi- 
ness tremendously through ‘tthe sale of 
accident and health insurance, you get 
the satisfaction of knowing you have 
done a real sales job. 


Kellam Organization 
(Continued from Page 26) 


which is arranged whenever it will solve 
the problems of the client better than 
any other financial medium available. 


Agency’s Concentration Trend 


There has evolved a tendency for the 
firm to concentrate more on situations 
involving closely held business interests 
and corporate markets for life insurance 
generally. It is in these areas that insur- 
ance often can make its greatest contri- 
bution, solve problems that defy other 
solutions, and of course, as a result, pro- 
vide the greatest source of income for 
the members of the firm. Thus, they 
find themselves increasingly involved 
with proper programs for stock control, 
corporate reorganizations or recapital- 
izations, stock redemption plans, stock 
purchase agreements, gift programs, key 
man insurance coverage, split-dollar in- 
surance, profit-sharing plans, pension 
plans, stock bonus plans, insured deferred 
compensation plans, and such other com- 
plicated technical applications of that 
unique product which is the life insurance 
contract. 





Life at 200 East G2ud Street... 





UPON COMPLETION OF OUR FIRST YEAR 
WE ARE PROUD TO REPORT 


* Our MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR with $18,000,000 of Paid 


* Increased service facilities to our Agents and Brokers, 
and expansion of our Agency quarters. 


* Of our full-time Associates now numbering 40 — 
8 are members of the Million Dollar Round Table 


7 
6 
2 


are Chartered Life Underwriters 
are members of the Hall of Fame 


are winners of the distinguished Vanguard 
Award, only 33 of which were presented 
throughout the Company 


We sincerely appreciate the confidence our many friends 
have shown in making our success possible, and look forward 
to your continued friendship. 


CARL L. RUSSELL, JR. 


Brokerage Manager 


G. C. YORKE 


Pension Department 


GEORGE C. WHITE, C.L.U. 


Agency Supervisor 


EDMOND J. NOURI, C.L.U. 








200 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MU 7-5560 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mili U1 FE fae oe 


WES COuPasy HAT PEUNOES MUTVAL LE - 











Thanks a Lot, 
PRESIDENT REEDER 


for the innovations and the 
new forms of Life, Group 
and Non-Can A. & S. insur- 
ance that the Continental 
Assurance has put into ef- 
fect in this — 


YOUR 
50th Anniversary Year 


We particularly appreci- 
ate your understanding of 
the problems of the field as 
reflected in these progres- 
sive changes designed to as- 
sist Continental agents and 
brokers to sell more Insur- 
ance. 


That The Harmelin Agency 
has met the challenge you 
gave all of us at last Febru- 
ary's GAMA meeting — to 
make 1961 the biggest year 
in Continental's history—is 
shown by our paid-for pro- 
duction as of September |. 
We proudly point to an in- 
crease of 10% in Life and 
Group and 40%, in Individual 


Health Insurance. 


David R . a 
Wilkam 7 oa © 


THE 


HARMELIN 
AGENCY, INC. 


General Agents 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE CO. 


OF CHICAGO 


50 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


COrtliandt 7-6740-1-2 
COrtlandt 7-4686-7-8 


Allen Blumberg 


Brokerage Manager 
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MURRELL 


7. & 

A closely working team of two broth- 
ers in the insurance marketing field 

Thomas G. and Weymouth L. Murrell 

are operating in Los Angeles and San 


Francisco one of the most successful 
agencies in the United States. Their 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life, estab- 


lished in 1937, has more than $160,000,000 
of insurance in force in Los ‘Angeles and 
$100,000,000 in San Francisco. It has been 


The Murrell Brothers of California 


Reaching Pacific Coast From Eastern Seaboard in 1937 with 


Creative Ideas and $50,000 Cash They Built Agency with 


$260 Million Insurance in Force for Mutual Benefit Life 


particularly successful in recruiting. The 
agency has ten Life (Members of ‘Million 
Dollar Round Table and numerous others 
who are paying for $1,000,000 a year or 
are good bets that they will be able to 
reach that goal. 

Tom and Wey Murrell had long ex 
perience in the East before settling on 
the Pacific Coast. It turned out to be a 
fortunate trek. 

The Murrell Brothers have many traits 
in common although each is a forceful 
individualist. Those characteristics in- 
clude an ability to evaluate personalities 
and get along with those who enter the 


agency, and a_ bluntness of speech, 
sparked with some cynicism and humor, 
and they have no feeling against pioneer- 
ing. One way in which this was demon- 
strated was when they left the business 
center of Los Angeles and moved out to 
a fast-growing area of the city, a $2 taxi 
ride from “downtown.” In this article 
Tom Murrell reflects some of the broth- 
ers’ views on agency operation. Starting 
out with negative views he quickly ties 
up with those of a positive nature. 

Los Angeles, including its suburbs, 
now has a’ population of over 5,000,- 
000, and the Murrell brothers see noth- 





W. L. MURRELL 


ing in sight to indicate this population 
trend will peter out. 

The Murrell brothers started the Los 
Angeles agency in January, 1937. “We 
came to California with $50,000 in cash,” 
Tom Murrell told THE GoLp Book. “We 
had no subsidy from the Mutual Benefit, 
no salary plan, no service fees, no noth- 
ing but a franchise. Wey and I together 
made $5,000 the first year. None of the 








owners. 





HOWARD D. FONZ 
Assistant General Agent 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


1862--1962 


CHARLES W. CAMMACK, C.L.U. 


Supervisor 


The year 1962 marks the 100th Anniversary of the John Hancock as well as the close 
of our first decade of association with this Company. During the past ten years our Agency 
has steadily grown and we are proud of our part in the Company’s success. 


Today, the John Hancock ranks as one of America’s leading life insurance companies. 
It has grown from a handful of dedicated founders into an organization of more than 17,000 
members who constantly strive to help make independence possible for over 11 million policy 


We are honored to represent a Company that is guided by a belief in 
the dignity of the individual, and we look forward to a second century of 
dynamic progress. 


WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, II, cenenat acenr 


18th FLOOR, 161 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 







MUTUALYZ LIFE 


a a goa 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BENJAMIN SHUSTER 
Brokerage Manager 


WOrth 4-2366 
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agents owned any renewals. The agency 
had done a million and a half of busi- 
ness the year before. 

“We have operated under the company 
programming system with the Anala- 
graph for 25 years. We find that busi- 
ness insurance and estate insurance close 
naturally from those who have been 
served with the Analagraph for their 
personal programming.” 

Asked by THE Gotp Book to tell some 
of the planning, problems and philosophy 
which has gone into building a successful 
agency, Tom Murrell said: 

“Let's start with the principal areas 
in which we have been unsuccessful. We 
have never found a way to service prop- 
erly orphan policyholders. There seems 
to be about 7,000 of them in this agency. 
We have never been able to get our 
men to try to get enough references. 
Our associates sell only about 25 cases 
each per year. We have never been 
successful in developing the outside ter- 
ritory—territory outside of Los Angeles 
—because a dollar spent here produces 
more business than it does in outlying 
territories. However, we operate Mur- 
rell Brothers Brubaker in San Francisco 
having taken in as a partner, Dean Bru- 
baker.” 

Undesirable Features of Life Insurance 


Asked what they consider the undesir- 
able features of the life insurance busi- 
ness, they gave these three: 

1. Not selling life insurance, “We like 
to sell and when we sell we give advice; 
it is taken and we get paid for it. That’s 
why we are proud of the fact that our 
men sell four out of five cases they 
present.” 

2. Seeing men who don’t want to see 
the agent. “Strong references lick this 
problem and our men get ‘pictures’ or 
the information on which to base a pro- 
posal of life insurance two out of three 
times.” 

3. The peaks and valleys of income. 
“Renewal accounts help with this prob- 
lem, Several of our men have over a 
thousand a month in renewals. A clientele 
helps because better than 50% of the 
sales of our men are to existing policy- 
owners. That’s why we put so much store 
by the project of building a clientele 
and hammer at ‘take care of your clients 
and they will take care of you.’ Service 
fees help because if a man has $10,000,- 
000 on the books he will get about $500 
a month in service fees. 

“Our philosophy of agency develop- 
ment is just what it was 25 years ago 
when we started: establish an agency 
where the agents make a living and are 
happy while doing it. There are two 
kinds of agents: those who make less 
than they are spending, and they work 
for us just as surely as if they were 
punching a clock and being paid a salary; 
those associates who are making more 
than they are spending, and they are our 
customers and we work for them.” 

Of the new men taken on by the 
agency in the last five years 71% are 
successful—making more money than 
they are spending. The agency has 31 
agents under contract; its MDRT quali- 
fiers vary from 12 to 17 each year, The 
10 life members are C. R. Gibbs, Darrell 
Turner, Frank Richardson, Bruce Bogue, 
Richard Baker, Frank Capka, R. N. 
Gibbs, Albert Ruben, Abner Waxman 
and Paul Gershick. 

Agency Background 

Tom has this to say about the partner- 
ship: 

“Wey and I vowed that we would be 
partners and we made that vow before we 
were teen-agers. He entered the insur- 
ance business in Virginia, selling a mil- 
lion in the 1920’s when a million was a 
million, and in the mountains of Virginia 
alone or with agents. He was a lieu- 
tenant in World War I before he was 
21, came back and went with The Travel- 
ers at the home office. He was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the last war. 

“He and I have never had any argu- 
ments because the personal relationship 
means more than money. I think I play 
better golf than he does and he knows 
that he plays better golf than I do, and 
he usually beats me. 





“Our associates tell me that they feel 
better when they leave his office. He is 
a human engineer. Oftentimes he has 
said: ‘Isn’t it wonderful to adopt prin- 
ciples which will produce profit and then 
forget about the dollars. What is better 
for the men is better for us.’ 

“T left Virginia in 1917 for the Naval 
Academy. After graduation I spent seven 
years in the Service, cracked up three 
planes and they told me a live line of- 
ficer was better than a dead aviator, so 
I resigned. I was in the life insurance 
business in Baltimore, Hartford, Water- 
bury, Boston, New Haven, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. And I don’t 
want to forget New York City.” 


Tom Murrell became a CLU in 1929, 
and was president of the Chicago and the 
New York Chapters, and secretary-treas- 
urer of the national chapter, and is now 
serving as secretary of the Los Angeles 
chapter. He qualified for MDRT while 
in Chicago and in New York. During 
World War II he was a captain in the 
Navy and a Commander of a Destroyer 
Escort Division, received the Legion of 
Merit and the Bronze Star for service 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Until after World War II Murrell 
Bros. had their office in downtown Los 
Angeles. Then they built a_ building 
about two miles toward Beverly Hills at 
Sixth Street and Harvard Boulevard be- 





cause of the rat race and parking. Seven- 


ty insurance companies or agencies 
moved within ten blocks of them within 
the next ten years. 

The agency’s MDRT men have named 
parking spaces at their building. Those 
who have more than $5,400 a year in first 
year commissions have unnamed parking 


spaces at the building. Any others and 
all employes may park at their auxiliary 
parking lot a block away. 

Charles Gibbs is associate general 
agent; William Gaines is supervisor and 
Capt. W. I. Robbins, USN Retired, is 
office manager. 

(Continued on Page 87) 








342 Madison Avenue 


PETER GUTMAN, Asst. Mgr. 





NEED AN ANSWER TO 
CREEPING INFLATION? 


Get the facts about our 
Increasing Whole Life Contract 


HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM, C.L.U., MANAGER 


The Home Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 


YUkon 6-0660 


New York 17, N. Y. 














a most satisfactory basis. 


of this office helpful. 
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Three BIG REASONS WHY 
Our Business Is Still Good 


This agency has just completed its eighth year under 
the present management and we are maintaining production on 
This is indeed a tribute to the 
production alertness and know-how of our full-time agents, 
broker friends and surplus writers who find the services 
Many thanks for your efforts! 


In our overall operation we continue to adhere closely 
to the three-fold policy that has motivated the agency since 
September, 1953. 


It is as follows: 


1. To render effective aid in the field of advanced 
life underwriting to all our full-time men under 
contract. 


2. To induct, train and guide new agents in the 
fundamentals of life underwriting, to the end that 
they may render efficient service to their clients. 


3. To cooperate with qualified brokers and surplus 
writers, and to aid them in providing appropriate 
life insurance coverage for their clients. 


I'm confident of the continued progress of this agency 


and as we prosper so will the career life underwriters who 
make their business homes with us. 


Kd & de. MH C.LU. 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN 


General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MU 7-5035 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


One of America’s leading department 

used a “Tt’s 
Thrifty,” “smart,” we 
shall assume, to mean both intelligent 


stores has long slogan, 


Smart to be 
and fashionable. Thriftiness—or saving 
—is as intelligent as ever, but, I fear, no 
longer as fashionable as it used to be 
Today, social, business, tax and eco- 
nomic pressures encourage debt, and so 
debt that 
Of course, debt, within limits, is intel 


has become fashionable 


it is 


ligent. It forms the financial leverage 
whereby individuals, businesses and gov- 
ernments increase the working “power” 


Alex- 


ander Hamilton, organizer of our bank, 


of their capital and income. As 


said in the early days of the Republic, 
“A national debt, if it is not excessive, 
will be to us a national blessing.” But 
it is still saving, not debt, which forms 


the keystone for 
national, financial security 


personal, as well as 


Famous Tributes to Savings 


Men of all ages have devoted much 
of their wisdom and wit exploring and 
defining saving. 

The motives which lead to personal 
saving are legion. We are, for example, 
reminded that “the first years of man 
must provide for the last,” as Samuel 
And, as 

saint of 


Johnson remarked Jenjamin 
thrift— 


knows not 


Franklin—the 


said: “A 


how to 


patron 
man may, if he 
save as he gets, keep his nose 
epigrammatic 
“Sol- 


is entirely a matter of tempera 


grindstone.” The 


1 
to the 


literature of saving is extensive. 
vency 
ment and not of income,” for “he is 
already poverty-stricken whose habits are 

‘ “the 


not thrifty.” It has always been 
hundred dollars saved which tells.” 


first 


And although “A penny saved is a penny 


got” is a forceful notion, it does not 
truly express the remarkable alchemy of 
saving. For, if you “save even a little 


upon a little, and do it often, soon even 
this becomes great.” 


Public Side of Savings 


There is a public side to saving, too. 
Savings are the lifeblood of the Ameri- 
can economy, the most vital ingredient 
in our free enterprise formula for na- 
tional growth. There is a direct relation 
between net private savings or invest- 
ment and output of goods and services. 
The value of our net stock of private 
capital is about $1,000 billion or about 


Savings, 
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By Aubert C. Simmonns, JR. 
Chairman of Board of Trustees, Bank of New York 


double that of our national product. The 
increase of our total private and public 
saving, assures the achievement of our 
goal of rapid national growth. 

We Americans have always firmly be- 
lieved that any democratic form of gov 
ernment must be built on a democratic 
form of economic organization. Through 
ownership of shares in our larger cor 
million of us 


porations, 13 participate 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Organizer of Bank of New York 





In addition to his banking and other 
activities Mr. Simmonds is chairman of 
the board of North American Reassur- 
ance Co. and on boards of American 
Casualty Co. Valley Forge Life and 
Valley Forge Insurance Co., Reading, 
Pa. and the North American Reinsurance 
Corporation. 

He has been president of New York 
State Bankers Association and on numer- 
ous committees of American Bankers 
Association; was on the faculty of Grad- 
uate School of Banking at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, which is operated under direction 


of American Bankers Association. He is 
chairman of the committee on invest- 
ments of Teachers College, Columbia 


University; and a member of Board of 
Trust, Vanderbilt University. 

Mr. Simmonds is on board of governors 
of Bankers Club of America; Federal 
Hall Memorial Association and he is on 
advisory board of Institute of Nutrition 
Sciences, School of Public Health & 
Administrative Medicine, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The Bank of New York, organized in 
1784 under the sponsorship of Alexander 
Hamilton, is the oldest bank in New 
York. Since its founding 177 years ago 
its dividend record has been unbroken. 
When Hamilton became the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1789, he arranged 


Albert C. Simmonds, Jr. 


directly in our economy and, practically 
American participates indirectly 
bank insurance 
policies, pension funds, or ownership in 
one of the 2!%4 million smaller enter- 
prises. The key to this participation is 

and always will be 


every 


through his deposits, 


savings. 
Relationship to Human Liberty 


In addition to their importance as a 
source of funds for capital investment, 
significant 
to human liberty. The ability of a man 
to save 


savings have a relationship 


and control money involves a 


most important principle of our demo- 


cratic freedom. Dramatic examples of 
the contrasting totalitarian attitude to- 
ward individual liberty and savings have 
place recently in both Cuba’s 
change-over to the new peso and Russia’s 
repudiation of its 260 billion ruble in- 
ternal debt. 


dividual rights are a recurring pattern 


taken 


These usurpations of in- 


The right of 
and 


property becomes public property. 


with totalitarian regimes. 


possession is abrogated private 


For a final word, this quotation from 
a well-known American figure gives 
sage advice: “Money is in some respects 


like fire—it is a very excellent servant 








Fabian Bachrach 
ALBERT C. SIMMONDS, JR. 


to place the entire amount of the first 
United States loan of $200,000 with The 
Bank of New York. 

Mr. Simmonds, after graduation from 
‘anderbilt, class of ’22, and Harvard 
3usiness School, class of ’25, became an 
officer of Texas and Pacific Railway Co. 
He joined staff of Bank of New York 
in 1930; became president in 1948 and 
chairman in 1957. 


a 





SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Let work 
for you, and you have the most devoted 


servant in the world. 


but a terrible master. money 
There is nothing 
animate or inanimate that will work so 
faithfully as money when placed at in- 
terest, well secured. It works night and 
day, and in wet or dry weather.” 
With these instances in mind, let us 
talk to 
or influence to take a renewed vow for 
savings, because it is through them that 
we can be assured of America’s rapid 
growth, prosperity, and the safety and 
progress of the entire free world. 


encourage all those we know, 


Adam Smith Advocate Of 
Thrift and Savings In 1775 


One of the earliest writers to preach 
thrift and savings was the Scot econo- 
mist, Adam Smith, who wrote the most 
noted and influential book on economics 
This is “The Wealth of Nations,” first 
published in 1775. 

The feudal system with its long work- 
ing hours for laborers and its teeming 
slum districts of the cities had disap 
peared with the arrival of the machine 
age, the building of factories and the 
release of workers from semi-serfdom. 
Smith wrote many chapters heralding 
and approving private enterprise and the 
independence which the workcrs started 
to achieve. 

An interesting development is now 
taking place in business libraries through- 
out the country. It is a revival of interest 
in Adam Smith’s writings. This is noted 
at New York University Graduate School 
of Business, at 100 Trinity Place which 
has 5,000 students at graduate level. Its 
librarian is Cornelius Allen. 

The use of the library is by executives 
and others in the insurance and _ financial 
districts nearby. Librarian Allen told 
Tue Gotp Book that there is an acceler- 
ated demand for “Wealth of Nations” 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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Too Technical Sales Talks 


Make Prospect’s Mind Wander 


By Wixuam P. Bupxke 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, St. Louis 


| have no particular power phrases, 
magic words or sales techniques. I 
prospect constantly for package sales 
and small programs, using all the known 
methods of prospecting. If I don’t sell a 
prospect I endeavor to make him admit 
that he likes my idea and then I ask 
him for referral leads. On the law of 
average | find I sell one out of four 
or five people | see. 

It is not easy to beat me to the depths 
just because a prospect says No. If it’s 
the fourth brush-off I know I am to 
make the sale on the next call. I’ve even 
had success in turning on the “reverse 
selling teclinique” on some of the tough 
ones. Hint that maybe he couldn’t get 
insurance. 

Until 1957 my largest sale was $40,000. 
In that year | sold my first $100,000 
contract. The feeling was so good that 
I sold another. I now think in terms of 
larger amounts and I found I could 
sell them. I always add in each contract 
both accidental death and waiver of pre- 
mium feature, although I don’t tell the 
prospect about them unless it is absolute- 
ly necessary to use as a selling feature. 
However, I play these provisions up when 
I deliver the policy. The client then 
knows that what he has bought is even 
better than he thought it was. 

| have an antipathy. It is against 
agents using too technical language. In 
my opinion the story of insurance is 
simple and simple language should be 
employed. I try to use the word “deposit” 
instead of premium; I don’t say “passed 
away” or “no longer around.” The wife 
is a widow. I do not say “face value.” 
I refer to so many dollars. Once, on a 
joint call with another agent, he held up 
the interview by using the expression 
“non-forfeiture values.” Before they got 
through the prospects nearly became ac- 
tuaries, but not clients. 


Keep Interview Simple 


I like to talk to engineers, accountants, 
salesmen, sales managers, and all manner 
of executives. An engineer doesn’t 
frighten me, He may be a mathematical 
genius, but he is not a genius in simple 
arithmetic. The bigger the man, the 
more simplified is my sales story. Even 
a business insurance case can be told, 
and sold, in simple language. 

As soon as an interview starts getting 


Murrell Brothers 
(Continued from Page 85) 


Discussing the San Francisco Agency 
Tom Murrell said: 

“IL was convoying ships to Europe and 
received a letter in 1943 asking whether 
we wanted to be general agents at San 
Francisco, too. I answered Yes. The 
agreement with the Mutual Benefit was 
realistic. They said Murrell Brothers 
would be general agents there if I was 
not killed in the war. I went there after 
the war, stayed for five years, getting 
the agency on its feet, going from less 
than $1 million to $7 million. Then I 
came down to Los Angeles, sending a 
supervisor up there. In 1959 we changed 
the San Francisco name to Murrell Bros., 
Brubaker, taking into partnership Dean 





WILLIAM P. BUDKE 


technical—or |! lose control of the in- 
terview—I know that I’m going to have 
a hard job to put the prospect back on 
my track and keep him there. My job is 
to sell—not tell. I try to do a good 
job for him, make him happy, and 
proud of his decision, get his check and 
go home. If that can be done in one 
hour instead of two or three hours— 
good. 

I sell very little term. To me, selling 
term insurance is the fastest way I know 
of to sell myself right out of the busi- 
ness—and to sell my prospect down the 
road to poverty and disillusionment. 

One facet of our business surprises 
me. I always thought that our field was 
grossly overcrowded. However, I fre- 
quently find people who haven’t seen an 
insurance salesman for years. 


Sees Prospects After Children 
Are in Bed 


I work four to five nights a week and 
go out on Saturdays and Sundays if I 
think I can make a sale. However, I 
try for daytime appointments as well 
because the night hours are just too 
short. They’re short because I always 
ask the prospect what time he puts his 
children to bed—then I make the ap- 
pointment for a half hour after that. 
Sometimes that means 9 or 9:30 o'clock 
before I even get there. This keeps me 
up later at night, but what’s a few hours 

(Continued on Page 147) 


Brubaker, who had been supervisor in 
Los Angeles. We have over $100,000,000 
in force there.” 

In Mr. Murrell’s opinion the best 
source of agents is references from satis- 
fied agents. “They look for a man to 
whom they can sell life insurance,” he 
said. “We look for a man to sell life 
insurance. They sell men the idea of 
buying life insurance. We sell men the 
idea of selling life insurance. Certainly, 
prospects come from one of three 
sources: Men you know, men they know 
or strangers. References are the best 
for general agents or agents but there 
has to be a starting point. When I went 
to New York I wrote to everyone I 
knew throughout the world asking, 
‘Whom do you know in New York?’ I 
got over two hundred replies and that 
was a start but not as productive later 
as references from our men.” 





SOLIDA 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Business in force—$2,233,244,127 
Assets— $336,367,875 


North American Life invites you to compare — 


LIFE SPECIAL (Par)—offers low premiums (age 35 — 
$19.80 per M); a low net cost; an increased dividend struc- 
ture for females. Minimum issued $25,000. Premium reduc- 
tion $50,000 and over. 


LIFE PAID-UP @ 65 (Par)—a popular plan offering a 
low net cost; Minimum $10,000—Male, age 35, $25.90 per 
M; Minimum $25,000—Male, age 35, $25.45 per M. 


REDUCING TERM—without basic policy. Provides income 
for family dependency or mortgage redemption from date 
of death to end of income period. Conversion and commu- 
tation benefits available. 


TERM RIDERS—Family Income Benefit and Family Security 
Benefit may be added to any plan of permanent insurance. 
Ten Year Additional Term Benefit Renewable and Convert- 
ible, available on most preferred plans. 


ANNUITIES—Flexible arrangements at very favorable rates 
for both Single and Annual Premium annuities. 


FEMALE LIVES—Attractive lower rates for participating 
plans. 


Pension Trust, Group Pension and Group Life plans 
are also available. 


a, tn te 
We solicit your surplus business. Enquire — 


R. G. WAYLETT 
21125 Northwestern 
Highway 


B. M. GASTON, C.L.U. 
1830 Philadelphia National 
Bank Bldg. 

Southfield, Mich. Philadelphia, Penna. 


R. S. BOWLES, C.L.U. J. E. MAY R. F. OBER, C.L.U. 
141 West Jackson Bivd. 427 Skinner Bldg. One North LaSalle 
Chicago, Illinois Seattle, Wash. Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
112-118 KING STREET W., TORONTO 1, ONT., CANADA 


A Mutual Company 
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MILTON A. GOLDSTANDT 


Some Chicago Personalities... 


President of Chicago 
Assn. ~ = Underwriters 


William L cKechney, president of 
ee of Life Under- 
writers, is a native Chicagoan and has 


the Chicago 
been in the insurance business since 1933 
4 casualty underwriter 
In 1940 he entered 
North 


establishing his 


when he started as 
with Joyce & Co. Inc 
life insurance as an agent of 


Mutual Life 
office with t) 


western 
= 
e Hobart and Oates Agency 

For the past nine years he has quali- 
fied as a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table od is currently a member 
of the by-laws committee of MDRT. He 
is a graduate of Loyola University, both 
academic and law, and is a member of 
the Illinois bar be World War II he 
was a lieutenant commander in gunnery 
service on the SS Helena 

He has served as 
administrator of the 
of Surgeons 





professional liability 
American College 


Trust Officer Post Led 


To Insurance Selling 


Robe rt B Morley CL), of Chicago 
and Evanston, Ill., is chief field and sales 
assistant to John O. Todd, who led 
Northwestern Mutual in the company’s 
last club year by a personal production 
ot $4,500,000. Mr. Todd, a former gen- 
eral agent in Chicago, relinquished his 
general agency on March 1, 1951 since 
which time he has been devoting himself 
to personal production and its corrolary 
problems and coverage angles. A Todd 
afiiliat e is his Todd Planning and Serv 
ice Co. which has as its clients some of 
the Midwest’s leading business concerns 
Early Bank Experience as Trust Officer 

The father of Bob Morley was a 
Toledo doctor who had four sons, two of 
whom are CLUs and two are doctors. 
Bob in high school had won a Yale 
scholarship, but chose instead to attend 
the University of Michigan where he got 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration. At U. of M. he was presi- 
dent of Sigma Chi fraternity and a mem- 
ber of the Interfraternity Council. His 
first work on leaving college was with a 
wholesale drug firm and then he joined 
the trust department of a Toledo bank 
While there he attended the University 
of Toledo Law School at night taking 
courses which would aid him in his role 
of trust officer at the bank, and he also 


participated in a trust course in New 
York City given by the Hanover Bank. 

As Morley became more deeply en- 
gaged in the trust department he decided 
to enter a field where he could be doing 
business on his own and independently 
develop the talents he had shown in the 
trust —_ Life insurance had long inter- 
ested him as being a career which had 
no comparison in its ability to guarantee 
the economic protection of individuals, 
families, corporations, and estates. So he 
became an agent, writing half a million 
a year while at the same time being a 
supervisor for the Toledo agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual. 


Moves to Chicago 
While in Toledo he got his CLU de- 


gree in 1956 and held several offices in 
the local CLU chapter. He had been 
elected president of the Toledo chapter 
but moved to Chicago one month prior 
to his taking office. He also served as a 
trustee in the local life underwriters as- 
sociation and taught Part I of LUTC 
From Toledo he went to Chicago in May 
of 1959 where he joined Mr. Todd’s oper- 
ations with which his brother, Francis 
W. Morley, has also been associated for 
the past 15 years. Frank heads up the 
division which handles all employe bene 
fit plans including pensions, profit-shar- 
ing and Group coverages of all types 
Mrs. Morley, who is the daughter of 
Lee N. Parker who recently retired as 
chief executive of American Service Bu- 
reau and one of the princip: il executives 
of American Life Convention, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan which 
is where she first met Bob. They have 
three sons: Robert B., Jr. 12; Jay 9 and 


David 4. 
Todd Planning and Service Co. 


Much of the business written throug 
the Todd Planning and Service Co. is 
on corporate owners and their top eche- 
lon personnel. However, whenever work 
is done with a public or closely held 
corporation, it is impossible not to be- 
come involved in the personal financial 
planning, with the attendant tax prob- 
lems, of its executives. Whereas the 
entree is generally at the corporate level 
through the keyman route, split-dollar 
and deferred compensation, the indivi- 
dual problems of the corporate executive 
become an integral part of the planning 
service, 

In this connection one of the prime 
functions is to help the corporate execu- 
tive obtain benefits for himself and his 
family which, in some degree, compen- 
sate for the advantages available to the 


business owner but not applicable to the 
executive because of his salary status 
Another aspect of the consulting service 
performed by Todd Planning and Serv- 
ice Co. is to take steps in large estates 
to minimize excessive tax erosion by 
careful planning in areas that —— 
highly specialized knowledge of the tax 
laws. In all of these areas life insurance 
serves as a unique financial property to 
accomplish the desired objectives. 


Fein Writes Mainly 
Young Professional Man 


Showing an increase in his business 
each year has been the real goal of J. 
Edward Fein, New York Life, Chicago. 
Starting in 1948, at age 24, with the 
modest production of $125,000, he paid 
for 77 applications for $3,202,000 in 
1960. He qualified for the distinguished 
position of first vice president of the 
company’s President’s Council by lead- 
ing all underwriters in the North Central 
Region, which is comprised of offices in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and the west- 
ern part of Ohio. He has qualified for 
the MDRT every year since 1952. 

A firm believer in time control and 
simplicity, Mr. Fein does most of his 
work with young professional men. Much 
of his business is repeat, but he makes 
sure that he adds a good number of new 
clients each year. 


Goetz Paid for Million 
First 10 Months With Pru 


Seven days after joining the Blue 
Island district of Prudential in Chicago as 
an agent last year Donald F. Goetz went 
into the field as a representative. He was 
transferred to the Chicago Heights dis- 
trict when that agency was created in 
January, 1961. With approximately ten 
months’ service in 1960 he finished the 
year No, 17 among more than 21,000 dis- 
trict agents in the President’s Trophy 
standing, with paid yn of $1,117,- 
372 and premiums of $22,564 

A native Chicagoan Don entered the 
service in World War II following grad- 
uation from Englewood High School 
and served as a gunner with the 20th 
Air Force in the Pacific. Returning to 
civilian life he studied accounting at 
Wilson Jr. College and DePaul Univer- 
sity. Leaving college in 1950 he became 
an agent with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and was promoted to special agent in 
the intelligence division five years later. 


Nation-wide Concerns 
Among Goldstandt Clients 
Milton A. 


leader 


Goldstandt, consistently a 
in the Chicago field, says he has 
not taken a vacation in 40 years—but he 
has a host of sparetime activities, from 
sports to hobbies. 


In 1960 the leading agent in the United 
States for John Hancock Mutual Life in 
both volume and premiums, Goldstandt 
is affiliated with Bean and Jones, Inc., 
general agent for the Hancock Chi- 
cago. He is a life member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 

Although Chicago is his headquarters, 
Mr. Goldstandt spends a great deal of 
time travelling, calling on clients, and he 
has licenses to sell insurance in many 
states. This is because his clients include 
many large corporations with home 
offices in many parts of the country. 

Mr. Goldstandt has long had an 
interest in bowling and in 1958 AMF 
presented him with its annual achieve- 
ment award for one of the “greatest con- 
tributions to bowling throughout the 
years.” He is a high average bowler 
and his team won the Illinois State 
Championship two years in a row, He is 
also an see golfer, consistently shoot- 
ing in the 70s. 


An Amateur Photographer 


Mr. Goldstandt has been an amateur 
photog rapher for 20 years—having had 
his pictures used in some of the leading 
magazines, including Life. His home is 
equipped with an elaborate darkroom, 
and he processes his own color work. 

Visitors to his home or to his Chicago 
office are immediately struck by his 
“good luck picture’—a big color trans- 
parency of an Indian which hangs on the 
wall, both at work and at home. Gold- 
standt made the transparencies himself, 
from the cover of a 51-year-old Satur- 
day Evening Post, because he was so 
fascinated by the character of the In- 
dian’s face. 

Born in Jacksonville, Fla., Mr. Gold- 
standt entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in Kansas City and moved to Chi- 
cago in 1932. His wife, Dorothea, fre- 
quently travels with him on his out-of- 
town selling trips and is most helpful 
in his contacts with clients. They have 


a son, William, who graduated from Pur- 
due University and did graduate work 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and two granddaughters. 
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The Bigger They Are... 


r 





Accident and Sickness 


fe usively 


REUBEN WARNER ASSOCIATES, INC 


150 Broadway - - New York 38, N. Y. 


W Orth 4-3670 
Many of the finest corporations Complete facilities to assist 
in America are insured through you in the solicitation of corporate 
this Agency accounts. 


CALL our Business Group Travel and Keyman department for 
more details on policies and rates. 


SPARKS YANTIS MIKE STERLACCI 
Vice President Brokerage Manager 
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Chicago Personalities... 


Brown Managed Chicago Restaurants 
When He Entered Life Insurance 


By KatHryN GaRRABRANT 


Executive 


England, North Dakota to 
] 





e Million r Round Table meeting 
t the Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, 
via Chicago ts an abbreviated summary 
of t strides of personal accom- 





plishment attained by a remarkable 


young man 
Norman 


Chicagt 


R. Brown, Connecticut Mu- 
», has paid f for $1,700,000 of 
life insurance in the past twelve months 
For the first half of 1961, his total pro- 
luction was $1,003,000 and he continues 
schedule for a $2,000,000 year with 
an 10% of the business, term insur- 
ance. His business is represented by a 
healthy assortment of personal, business, 
tate and tax sales with an average for 
the last million of $44,000 per sale 
Mr. Brown left North Dakota for the 
EF; ittend ‘Cornell University where 
he majored in Hotel Administration. 
After a stint in the Army as an officer, 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. hired 
him because of his specialized collegiate 


iess tl 





raining. When recruited into the life 
insurance business at the age of 25, he 
was the assistant manager of the Tele- 
hone Co.’s 39 restaurants and cafeterias 
e Chicago area 

\ virtual stranger to the W indy City, 
Norman pa r $600,000 each of his first 
two years in the business Setene spend- 


ing three years in agency management 
i supervisor, then as 
n agency supervisor. His acquisition of 
knowledge and experience in all phases 

advanced underwriting was acceler- 
ited by the exposure and joint work 


rst as a brokerage 






involved in these responsibilities. Re- 
turning a year ago to personal produc 
tion, he immediately plunged into the 
large and consistent sales volume which 





has a ly ght him an income in 
excess ; $100 om working day. 

vaceciay the leading producers of the 
Connecticut Mutual, Mr. Brown is the 
leading agent of The Van Der Voort 
Agency in Chicag loop and resides 
with his wife, rbara Jean, and their 
three children in the far western suburb 
of Wheaton, Illinois. His sales are se- 
cured primarily from business owners 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

He is a member of the Chicago Golf 
Club, near Wheaton, the Mid-Day Club 
in Chicago and combining an avocation 


with business, pursues his hobby as a 
sseur of fine foods and restau- 
ints where he regularly conducts many 


his interviews. 


connol 


How does a young man like this move 
so rapidly to sales, accomplishment and 
income superiority? What about him or 


his techniques are transferable? 

a quick look at the 
nan. He is conscious of personal ap- 
pearance: is well-groomed and man- 
nered, and he has developed skill as an 
adroit conversationalist. This combination 
completes a man who manages to pro 
ject a personality that is warm, friendly 
and enthusiastic Executive doors open 
for him with relative ease. The first im 
pression he creates invites immediate 
respect and confidence so that he can 
quickly become the salesman. 


What 


Contrary to his first few years or the 
proper exposure habits of newer agents, 
he has relatively few interviews but an 
exceptional closing ratio. He sincerely 
expects to sell every man he talks to; 


1 


First, let us take 


about Norman the salesman? 


Secretary, Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 





NORMAN R. BROWN 


proceeds in his planning with utmost 
certainty and as a result, sells about one 
of every one and and half interviews. 
tis preparation for the interview and 
ganization of facts is superior. He 
decelées need or problem, proposes solu- 





"A qood 





The 






ines Apeney, Se. 


tion and “finds the premium” in a brief, 
orderly, succinct fashion with great step 
clarity. 

Routinely, he anticipates the main pos- 
sible objections and answers them before 
the fact. 

He secures sufficiently thorough and 
detailed information before the selling 
interview so that in advance, the has 
“found” a reasonable source of pre- 
— dollars. 

For those occasions when an obiection 
is raised which he has not anticipated, 
he follows the fine sales principle — 
“Don’t merely answer an objection, over- 
whelm it!” That is, don’t nullify a neg- 
ative, instead turn it into a positive. 

Finally, is superior prospecting. He 
entered the business as a stranger in a 


new city; his prospecting does not em- 
anate from well-placed relatives, friends 
or connections. He has not borrowed 
the prestige of others, but has nurtured 
and developed it himself until now, several 
attorneys, accountants and trust officers 
recommend him to their own clients with 
business, estate or tax problems requir- 
ing life insurance. 

By plain hard work, applied intelli- 
gence and professional education, he has 
through calculated intent and design 
built a success-image attracting high 
income prospects. Then by delivery, he 
has performed consistent with that im- 
age, attaining a personal success for- 
mula many life insurance agents could 
duplicate by self-discipline, self-manage- 
ment and dedication to success. 


Emergency Help Reached 
South America 





WALTER N. HILLER 





Simon Says: 


ote. oker 5 


‘ 


A GENERAL MULTIPLE LINE AGENCY 


Representing 
Tue GorHamM Lire Insurance Co. of New York 


As General Agents 


Membership available to the VIP Club (Vic- 
tory In Production}. Write or call for details 


1469 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Brooklyn 10 
Phone: UL 9-6600 


mae * 


CASUALTY * 


9 CENTRE STREET 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 
Phone: IV 5-0135 


INLAND MARINE 


- Featuring a program of continued education for its brokers — 





Walter N. 
Chicago, 


Hiller, Penn 


former 
Association of 


Mutual 


president of 


Life, 
Chicago 
Life Underwriters, Chi- 
Insurance and Trust Council, 
in 1952, national chairman of Mil- 
lion Dollar Round 
for MDRT 28 


cago Life 
and, 
Table, has qualified 
times. In Penn Mutual 
Life Leaders Club he qualified every 
month for 30 years. Last year for the 
first time Penn Mutual changed its top 
club to the Royal Blue for $2 million 
producers with Mr. Hiller as a charter 
member. 

During his long career the has had 
many opportunities to observe what life 
insurance can do in emergencies. He 
recalls an experience with a client who 
had moved to South America. After ex- 
periencing financial reverses he wrote to 
Mr. Hiller saying he wanted to sur- 
render his insurance. By return mail 
the client received loan papers with the 
explanation that instead of surrendering 
he could obtain just as much money 
from the loan value of the insurance. 
“When you return to the United States 
we'll talk it over,” wrote Mr. Hiller. 
The following year’s premiums were 
paid by loan and eight months later the 
insured died. 

Mr. Hiller took charge of the family 
which came up from South America, 
saw that they were comfortably housed 
and he obtained employment for the 
mother. The insurance money helped 
keep the family together and later paid 
for the education of the son and daugh- 
ter. Today, the son has a responsible 
job with a New York advertising firm 
and is owner of $125,000 of life insurance 
which Mr. Hiller placed with Penn Mu- 
tual. 


Taught CLU Courses for Eight Years 


Born in Chicago Walter Hiller at- 
tended night school at Northwestern 
University and DePaul University. For 
14 years he was a factory manager and 
during World War I served as an Army 
2nd lieutenant before joining Penn Mu- 
tual in 1925. Receiving the CLU desig- 
nation in 1931 he later taught that course 
in Northwestern University for eight 
years. As a speaker of clarity and pro- 
nounced ability to reduce complex busi- 
ness insurance subjects to simple terms 
for easy understanding he has appeared 
on the rostrum at nearly all of the com- 
pany’s large field conventions for three 
decades, and before numerous other in- 
surance organizations. He was active 
in persuading Arthur F. Priebe and 
William T. Earls to take an active part 
in the MDRT, both of whom later be- 
came chairmen of the Round Table. 

In Chicago Mr. Hiller was chairman 
of the Life Insurance division of the 
Chicago War Bond Committee from 1941 
to 1945; is a former chairman of the 
Heart Association in Highland Park, 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Was Mormon Church Missionary In 


Both Germany and Switzerland 


Million Dollar producer, agency leader, 
president of the Los Angeles Stake of the 
Mormon Church, Boy Scout worker, 
father of seven children—the “Man of the 
Year” of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
has combined church, business, civic, 
family, and recreational interests with a 
successful sales career. 

Jolin M. Russon, CLU, of the com- 
pany’s Woods Agency in Los Angeles 
experienced a most productive year in 
1960, delivering an Ordinary total of $2,- 
600,529. 





JOHN M. RUSSON 


Born in Salt Lake City in 1911, Mr. 
Russon was graduated from Hollywood 
High School and attended University of 
Utah. He served the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints as a mission- 
ary to Germany and Switzerland for 
three years—then in 1934, at the depth 
of the depression, he entered life insur- 
ance with the Los Angeles agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual. The following 
year he became an Industrial agent for 
The Prudential, and then married his 
high school sweetheart, Mary V. Ander- 
son. 

In December, 1946—12 years and five 
children later—Mr. Russon returned to 
the Massachusetts Mutual, delivered over 
a million the first year and has been 
one of Los Angeles’ outstanding citizens 
ever since. 

3y the end of 1960, he had recorded 
168 consecutive appearances on the com- 
pany’s Spotlight, a monthly register of 
representatives who have delivered more 
than a specific high volume of business 
in a calendar month. He has received the 
National Quality Award nine times. He 
has been a life and qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table for 
13 consecutive years, and received the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation 
in 1951. 

Mr. Russon has addressed agency, 
CLU, and life underwriters groups 
throughout all the western states. He 
has written articles for the company’s 
publications and has spoken at national 
and regional conferences. 


Church and Community Activities 


One of the amazing facets of Mr. Rus- 
son’s life is the amount of time and work 
he has been able to give to church and 
civic affairs. 

For seven years he was Bishop of the 
Hollywood Ward of the Mormon 
Church and he has been _presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Stake for the 
past 13 years. As chairman of the Los 
Angeles Regional he is responsible for 
the welfare activities of the 15 Stakes 
in the extended Los Angeles area. In 
the 1956 $6 million fund drive for the 
Los Angeles Mormon Temple, his stake 
was the first to oversubscribe its quota 
of $1.6 million. The work of his church 


has always had first call on his time— 
whether it be to conduct a wedding cere- 
mony or funeral service or to meet the 
many emergencies that arise in carrying 
on the everyday responsibilities of his 
senior church assignment. 

Mr. Russon is active in many other 


ways in his community. For more than 
12 years he has participated in Boy Scout 
committee work on the troop, district and 
council levels. He was chairman of the 
financial operations of the Los Angeles 
Area Council, and was renominated to 
this office for the current year. His long 


service to the Boy Scouts was recently 
acknowledged by the award of an Order 
of Merit. 

He was a moving force in the raising 
of $76,000 towards the cost of the Me- 
morial built on historic Fort Moore Hill 
and, with other church leaders, helped to 
raise funds from Mormon (Church mem- 





bers for the proposed Los Angeles Music 
Center. 

His most recent honors include elec- 
tion to the board of directors of the Los 
Angeles CLU Chapter for a two year 
term; and the designation as one of 
Southern California’s top 10 salesmen for 
the past year by the Los Angeles Sales 
Executives Club. 


Plans Goals Year in Advance 


The key to his success is the unusual 
care and foresight he puts into his plan- 
ning. Each year Mr. Russon withdraws at 

(Continued on Page 92) 


Weghorn builds better business for brokers with 


PLANNED PRODUCTION .. . broad sales program- 


ming, new merchandising approaches, add-on premiums 
and all-under-one-roof servicing. 











Complete, combined Life and A &.S department, staffed 
with specialists. Top commissions, estate planning, 


illustrating, accounts consultation. 


Facilities for Fire - 


Auto Physical Damage - 


Inland 


Marine - Ocean Marine - Water Damage - Multiple 


Lines - 


Excess, Surplus (Foreign and Domestic) 


Metropolitan, State and Countrywide Departments. 


Prompt Appraisal Service - 


Engineering - 


Claims 
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Sold Policy a Week or More 
For 860 Consecutive Weeks 


}. Nedra Schilling, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Harrisburg, Pa., is an example 
{ what hard work, willingness to learn, 
and faith can accomplish. Seventeen 
years o, when Charles L. Bitzer, then 
general Harrisburg, met Miss 
Schilling, he convinced that she 
would become a first-rate underwriter. 
Nedra, herself, had not thought of life 
insurance as a profession, but she did 
feel that she could meet greater chal- 
lenges than those offered by her job as 
a clerical worker for the telephone. com- 
pany. 

She admits now that when she filled in 
her first application for a $2,000 policy in 
1944, her hand was literally trembling, 
but Mr. Bitzer had said she could do it 
and she was doing it. From then on she 
was willing to try any suggestions her 
G. A. made for improving her work 
Among the requisites for success that he 
stressed during her training was the need 
for consistent production. A firm be- 
liever in the adage that time waits for 
no one, Nedra set her immediate goal at 
an app a week and recognition in the 
company’s “25 Consecutive Weekly Pro- 
duction Club” by February, 1945. She 
achieved that goal, even though she had 
no car and made her 15 to 20 daily calls 
m foot or by bus. 


Wrote 860 Consecutive Weeks 


Miss Schilling recognized the validity 
of a planned schedule for continuing suc 
cess as a life insurance salesman, but 
she didn’t stop there. She regularly sub- 
mitted at least one app a week until she 
reached a truly impressive milestone in 
May of this year—860 consecutive weeks 


production 


ag 
agent at 
was 


ir 
1 


irly years as an underwriter, 
sold on a one-interview basis to 
families in every economic cate- 
gory. As she learned to program clients’ 
needs under Mr. Bitzer’s tutelage, she 
had hundreds of ready-made prospects in 
her policy file. Finally she was ready, 
vwain with her G. A.’s encouragement, to 
enter into the business insurance market 
which she feels is “one of the best and 
easiest ways to sell insurance.” Over the 
years her consistent development has led 
to increasing volume until 1959 saw her 
reach another milestone, that of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Million Dollar producer 
with $1,009,067 on 64 policies 


In her ez 
she 
young 


The major interest in Miss Schilling’s 
fe, beyond her underwriting activities, 
is the work she does with and for the 
young people in her church. For many 
years she has -onference 
her own Presybyterian Church 


} 


served on the ¢ 
faculty of 
as well as inter-denominational groups 


In the past seven years she has given 


John M. Russon 


(Continued from Page 91) 

end to the seclusion of a hotel or 
ottage at the mountains 
There, surrounded by his records for past 
years, he plans the year to come and fixes 
his goals and objectives in the five most 
important aspects of life; spiritual, fi- 
nancial, mental, physical and social 


years 


1 
seasnore or 


He grades himself in these categories 
during the year just past, analyzes his 
needs and desires for the coming year, 
and then makes a definite allocation of 
his time and money for these objectives. 
Church business, educational, civic, cul- 
tural, social and a host of other interests 
are assigned their place and tied in the 
program according to their relative im- 
portance in the scheme of things. Two 
days are devoted to this process, and 
when Mr. Russon returns home, three 
calendars, identically marked are pre- 
pared for him, his wife and his secretary. 





J. NEDRA SCHILLING 


training to laymen at Wilson College in 
Chambersburg, and is in demand 
throughout the country as a speaker and 











advisor to church groups. 

As the leading saleswoman of her na- 
tive Harrisburg, Nedra has been chair- 
man of the membership committee of the 
Harrisburg Association of Life Under- 
writers; a life member of the Women 
Leaders Round Table; a 13-time winner 
of the National Quality Award, and a 
member of the Estate Planning Council. 

Added to this is an interest in sports, 
particularly tennis, and a love of music 
which she fulfills as soloist in her church 
choir. 


Mr. Bitzer, now retired, still follows 
his protege’s career with undiminished 
interest. John E. Mann, CLU, her cur- 
rent youthful boss, after a three and a 
half year association with his feminine 
star, pays a tribute of sincere admiration 
in his positive conviction: 


“Nedra is an outstanding example of 
the theory that hard, diligent work will 
have many rewards in the life insurance 
business. She is a general agent’s ideal 
4 what an agent should be and should 
do. 


Split-Level Selling 


By Bernarp B. Kaptan 


Underwriters Service Agency, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


If the sale of individual Ordinary life 
insurance is to keep pace with the ex- 
panding population and income predicted 
for the next ten years, then we all must 
become more expert in mass marketing 
of individual policies. 








ih 
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The World’s Tallest Marble Office Building 
Future Home Office of 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
41 Stories —One East Wacker Drive — Chicago 


LIFE @ HEALTH @ ACCIDENT @ HOSPITAL 



































One way my agency is attempting to 
do this is through “split-level” selling 
of association pensions. My supervisors 
or I make the initial contact with the 
association officers and sell the program 
to them and their board. A larger group 





BERNARD B. 


KAPLAN 


of agents then follows up the members 
of the association who may live all over 
the state of Connecticut. 

The first sale to the officers and the 
hoard involves time and effort which the 
average agent can’t afford to spend; con- 
sequently, we do it for him. Once an as- 
sociation is closed at the top, the result 
is a large number of qualified, receptive 
prospects 

We find associations are interested in 
pensions, even though the Jenkins- 
Keogh Bill is still being debated. The 
lack of tax deductibility doesn’t alter the 
professional man’s need for retirement 
income. We've been showing him how 
he can get it with Ordinary life and the 
Guaranteed Annuability Option, coupled 
with a common trust fund. The result 
for him is just like a corporate auxiliary 
fund pension plan except for I.R.S. qual- 
ification. 





Bernard B. Kaplan 


Mr. Kaplan, who has been in the in- 
surance business for 14 years and is a 
Life member of MDRT, is also a CLU 
Underwriters Service Agency has for 
the past decade been leading agency oi 
Bankers National Life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kaplan live in West 
Hartford and have three children. 





Our time deserves to be called an age 
of democracy at least in the sense that 
at no previous stage in history has the 
ideal of democracy been so generall) 
recognized and such determined efforts 
made to translate the ideal into reality. 


—Dag Hammarskjold 
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A Great STEP FORWARD...in complete life insurance protection 


® Whole Life... Executive Whole Life ® Guaranteed Insurability 
($50,000 minimum)... Limited Payment 


® Substandard 
Life... Endowments...Convertible Term 
...Mortgage Protection (to age 60)... ® Complete Group Portfolio down to 4 
Family Plan... Juvenile Estate Builder lives (soon to be released) 
e Rates based on 1958 CSO Table 
e 3 Year Setback in Female Rates 


Graded Premiums 
Triple Indemnity 


ae 





WALTER E. BEESON ROY A. FOAN 
President Vice President 


‘, 


4 For complete facts, write or call 


reat American Kite 


INSURANCE COM PAN Y 








110 HALSTED STREET, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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iE iiiive Vice P, vatdident of John Mhairisicile After brilliant College 
Poni anand Successively General Agent in lsaiiias i iidillieaie 
er Boston; wineih John poe | As Group Vice P, vestddent, yf oe 


CLYDE F. GAY, executive vice 
president of John Hancock, reached 
hat position through a long career 
starting with salesmanship in the 
South. He was one of the first men to 
sell Group Life in that territory and 
sometime later wrote a book on this 
coverage \ large part of his sales- 
manship in the early days was in the 
rural sections of Arkansas and Loui- 
siana, although his headquarters were 
in cities the size of Little Rock and 
Shreveport. In his career as 
executive he displayed a flair for pre 
paring literary sales material which 
turned out to be practical and realis 
tic. 


a sales 


When he finally came North to be 
a general agent in Boston Mr. Gay 
quickly reached leadership in lccal 
associations of the life insurance in- 
dustry. His skillful manner of ap- 
proaching and handling norm 
both of company and field, displayed 
ability to think things thr ne led 
to his becoming administrative vice 


president of the John Hancock and 
ultimately to a directorship and ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Mr. Gay’s grandfather on his mother’s 
side left Germany at the time of the 
social revolutions there in the late 1840s 
His paternal grandfather came from 
England. Both families se ttled i in Ironton, 
Missouri, about 90 miles south of St. 
Louis where the Iron Mountain railroad 
then terminated. 

The German grandparents wanted to 
get away from the const ant provincial 
wars that existed prior to the unification 
f Germany, 

The English grandparents sought the 
virgin stands of oak and in order 
to carry on their business of skillful 
wheelwrights in the manufacture of 
wagons. When the timber was cut-out in 
Missouri the Gays moved their hub and 
spoke factory to Little Rock in 1907 
where more hardwood awaited them in 
northwest Arkansas. 


Competed for Rhodes Scholarship 


Arkansas, 
roomed as a 


hickory 


A graduate of University of 
class of 1922, Mr. Gay 
freshman with Brooks May who later 
became a lawyer and congressman from 
he Little Rock district. As evidence of 
leadership characteristics and qualities 
Mr. Gay won many honors at the uni- 
versity, held numerous top p sitions, and 
was selected to be the university’s candi 
ympeting for the Rhodes schol- 





ate in Cc 
arship. 

Cecil John Rhodes, 
empire builder for 
South Africa, arrived there during 1870 
in quest of health, became a diamond 
miner in Kimberley and within six years 


became an 
3ritain in 


who 
Great 


had obtained control of the diamond 


mining area. Shortly there: after he be- 
came chief executive of the DeBeers 
Consolidated Mines, achieving a fortune 


estit nated at $40,000,000 From 
he devoted his activ:ties to uniting South 
Africa under British rule, becoming 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony. He 
left $30,000,000 to provide an endow- 
ment of $250,000 for Rhodes Scholar- 
ships to be won hy studen's of the 
British colonies, United States and Ger- 
many so they could finish their educa- 
tion at Oxford. Many Rhodes scholars 
later became important figures in public 
life. 


then on 


Among 
the university were these: 
and then major pin ‘battalion adjutant of 
Scabbard and Blade, a military fratern- 
ity; treasurer of junior class and assistant 
business manager of Razorback, annual 
class book; president of Sigma Chi and 
secretary of Panhellenic Conference, 

rning body of the Greek letter fratern- 
ities; captain of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps and president of the uni- 
versity’s Skull and Torch society which 
later became Phi Beta Kappa. 

On Easter Sunday, 1928, Mr. Gay in- 
troduced Mr, Hays, then running for 
Governor of Arkansas, to 5,000 people 
at Easter Sunrise Services in the base- 
ball park at Shreveport. 


Some of U. of Arkansas Classmates 


In 1921-22 when he was president of 
Sigma Chi fraternity one of his freshman 
classmates was William J. Fulbright, 
now a United States Senator. Another 
college mate was James E. Rutherford, 
now vice president of The Prudential in 
charge of the Mid-America operations, 
Chicago, one of the largest home offices 
of The Prudential. Another University 
of Arkansas friend was J. Harry Wood, 
now president of Home Life of New 
York who was in the class two years be- 
fore that of Gay and Rutherford. Mr. 
Wood, after two years at the University 
of Arkansas, transferred to Harvard Uni- 
versity where his roommate was R. Rad- 
cliffe Massey, now vice president of John 
Hancock in charge of Ordinary agencies. 
At the time that Rutherford and Gay 
were getting started in Arkansas in the 
insurance business, Dudley Dowell, now 
executive vice president of New York 
Life, was launching his own insurance 
career in the Howard Conley agency of 
that company in Little Rock. 

Upon his graduation from University 
of Arkansas Mr. Gay became a teacher 
in Little Rock High School. That work 
lasted a year, after which he went with 
the Little Rock branch of the Crane Co. 
as sales promotion manager. A Chicago 


ranks he held at 
Lieutenant 


positions or 


gov- 


outfit, nationally known, it manufactured 
pipe valves and fittings. His job was to 
visit building constructors, owners and 


architects with the hope of interesting 
them in specifying that Crane valves be 
installed in their structures. That was 
his first experience in selling an idea 
rather than the tangible itself, and was 


* Chief Nicer in Saduinitiinailten 





CLYDE F. GAY 


one of the reasons why salesmanship in 
lie insurance appealed to him. 


Enters Life Insurance 


Deciding to enter life insurance he 
went with Gordon H. Campbell, Ar- 
kansas general agent of Aetna, who had 
been in partnership with Hugh D. Hart. 
The latter was transferred to New York 
City where with Gerald A. Eubank a 
partnership was formed to take over an 
old agency which had lost its vigor and 
they built it up until at one time it was 
leading the general agencies of all com- 
panies in the nation. 


Mr. Gay knew Mr. Campbell by repu- 
tation. The Aetna’s Arkansas general 
agency at the time, (1924), was writing 
approximately $12 million a year and 
doing a large rural insurance business. 
Hundreds of other Arkansans also knew 
Mr. Campbell vicariously by reason of 
the publicity he was getting for his 
prowess as a tennis champion and foot- 
ball umpire. 


When Mr. Campbell put on Mr. Gay 
he informed him that the Aetna was em- 
barking on ‘a new type of insurance called 
Group and that he would get permission 
for Mr. Gay to attend a school which 
Aetna Life had opened at the head office 
where facts about Group insurance, its 
potential clientele and how it should be 
sold were taught. So Mr. Gay went there 
to learn these fundamentals. This was 
the school which E. E. Cammack, the 
company’s chief actuary, had been in- 
strumental in establishing, and in which 
he took a deep personal pride. At a later 
date a majority of the company’s general 
agents had attended the school, most of 
them being novices in life insurance at 
the time they enrolled. 

Returning to Little Rock Mr. 
appointed Arkansas 
Group and Ordinary. 


Gay was 
manager of both 


The Shreveport Years 


Mr. Gay’s success with Aetna in Ar- 
kansas, both in Group and Ordinary, 
led to his being transferred to Shreve- 
port, La., in 1926 in charge of Gordon 


Campbell’s Aetna branch there. In a 
two-year period he built up a full-time 
organization with successful results. He 
soon was teaching a night course in 
salesmanship and insurance at Shreve 
port YMCA. 

While in that city a recruiting letter 
called “The Wastebasket Letter” for the 
nomination of new agents was created by 
him. Later, it was adopted by the former 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
which with Association of Life Agency 
Officers was merged into the current 
Life Insurance Agency Management As 
pociataea. In 1927 the Bureau held its 
first 3-day management school prior to 
the annual convention in Memphis of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
Mr. Gay and Gordon Campbell attended 
this school. 


During his Shreveport years he created 
an organized sales presentation in scrap- 
book form, describing the job of life un- 
derwriting as a career for prospective 
agents. The scrapbook later encouraged 
the Sales Research Bureau to prepare a 
formal recruiting book for general dis- 
tribution. 

Louie Throgmorton succeeded Mr. Gay 
as general agent in Shreveport. Mr. 
Throgmorton is now vice president-pub- 
lic relations of the Republic National Life 
of Dallas. 

Tom Craig, one of the founders of Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Conference, 
began his insurance career as a Group 
man at Shreveport and Little Rock, later 
becoming Group and Regional manager 
of Aetna in Chicago. Going to Boston 
he trained in Ordinary management for 
three years with Mr. Gay and is now 
: leading general agent of Aetna Life in 
Los Angeles, 

At the end of his Shreveport experi- 
ence K. A. Luther, then agency vice pres- 
ident, asked him to take supervision of the 
Southern division of Aetna, which posi- 
tion he occupied from 1928 to 1935 and 
was made agency secretary at the home 
office. While in that post he wrote “The 
Foundation Training Course for Agents” 
as — ‘as other field management ma- 
terial. 


General Agent in Boston 


From 1935 to 1942 Mr. Gay was general 
agent in Boston of the Aetna serving 
under Vice President S. T. Whatley who 
succeeded Mr. Luther. He became Mr. 
Whatley’s chief assistant in the agency 
division. 

In Boston Mr. Gay became one of the 
principal general agents of the city. He 
was president of the Boston General 
Agents and Managers Association and 
also was president of the Boston Life In- 
surance & Trust Council. It was while 
with the Aeina in Boston that he wrote 

book about the development of Ordi- 
nary from Group cases called “Next 
Prospecting—Employe Consultation.” 


Joins John Hancock 


The next step of importance in Mr. 
Gay’s career was in 1942 when he joined 
John Hancock as second vice president- 
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Group sales. Two years later he became 
vice president in charge of general agen- 
cies. In 1950 he was given the post of 
vice president-administration and became 
chairman of the company’s budget com- 
mittee and a member of the executive 
committee. 

In announcing his appointment as vice 
president-administration Paul F. Clark, 
now chairman and then president, said: 

“The substantial and continuous growth 
of the company and the complexity of 
our business made it essential that an of- 
ficer of experience and judgment devote 
full time to the study of our administra- 
- and operational techniques. Clyde 
Gay brings to the post a rare combina- 
tion of knowledge and experience in field 
and home office, both in management and 
sales 


He was elected a director in 1957 and 

executive vice president last year. 

ne of Mr. Gay’s chief recreations is 
reading works on history. Many of the 
noted British historians and writers of 
classics he studied while in the running 
for the Rhodes scholarship. He has main- 
tained that interest and has read much 
of Toynbee and Sir Winston Churchill. 

His daily newspaper reading includes 
Christian Science Monitor, editor of 
which, Erwin D. Canhiam, is a director 
of John Hancock; New York Times and 
Wall Street Journal. 

Soon after going to Shreveport he 
married Margaret Powell of Little Rock. 
They have one daughter, Margaret Mc- 
Rae, who married Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, a bio-physicist directing re- 
search at Johns Hopkins University. 


ee 4 nel _ Early 
Experiences in Shes Field 


By Crype F. Gay 


Executive Vice President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


(During the year Mr. Gay delivered an 
PP ns ss before general agents of the com- 
pany at regional conventions in the East. 
In this talk he told of unforgettable ex- 
periences he had had in salesmanship. The 
address, which attracted wide attention in 
the Hancock field throughout the country, 
has been regarded as particularly valuable 
to new men entering life insurance market- 
ing field.) 


Agents who are able to “lose them- 
selves” in their business because they 
feel that life insurance is greater than 
they are have a boundless career ahead 
of them. A successful life sales career 
is built on three elements: the value of 
the service rendered by the agent; the 
value of permanent life insurance as an 
investment, and life insurance as the 
best property investment an individual 
can make. 

Wherever you stand now on your 
ladder to sales leadership, if your expe- 
rience is similar to mine, you've already 
discovered that the rungs are not all the 
same; they are not all of the same in- 
portance; they are not all evenly spaced. 
Each rung, when reached, moves us up- 
ward in the direction of our goal or 
even beyond what ‘we can now envision. 
But some rungs turn out to be more 
important than others in releasing our 
total energies and in opening up the 
career-opportunity ahead. To illustrate, 
I want to relate three true life insurance 
stories from my own sales experience. 

My ‘first contact with life insurance 
was an unhappy one. While a high 
school teacher at Little Rock I was ap- 
proached by a salesman for the Home 
Life of Arkansas who urged me to start 
a modest program—enough to reimburse 
my parents for the money they had 
spent on my education. Annual premiums 
had been paid for two years when all 
Arkansas awoke one morning to learn 
that a chain of state banks and the Home 
Life of Arkansas were closed and in re- 
ceivership, 

About a year later we learned that a 
company in St. Louis was going to re- 
insure the Home’s contracts. So, with 
shaken confidence but renewed hope, I 
started paying premiums again. When 
the second company got into difficulty 


gave up. By that time I counted 
so on my_ insurance, I decided to 
Study the insurance business to find 


out what was the matter with it. My 
study convinced me that the overwhelm- 
ing record for stability and fulfillment 
of contracts which was true of almost 
9% of the life insurance business of- 
fered a good opportunity to make a 
better living than I could see ahead 


teaching school. So I entered the Group 
end of the business, selling to employers. 


$2.40 Grew Into $2,000 in Two Months 


After a little more than two months 
in the field I paid my first death claim. 
A contributory Group plan had been 
sold to a Ford agency. It provided $2,000 
for mechanics, $1.20 monthly to be de- 
ducted from the employe’s pay, the em- 
ployer contributing the balance. 

About two and a half months after in- 
stallation of the case a mechanic de- 
veloped a boil on his arm, septicemia 
set in and he was dead in two days. The 
treasurer notified me and I secured ap- 
hag for local payment of the death 
claim. 

The day before the funeral I went out 
with a draft for $2,000, payable to the 
widow. The certificates had not yet been 
issued and the family had not been told 
about the plan. Inside the modest rented 
house were the widow, two children, her 
brother and several neighbors. I intro- 
duced myself at the door and asked to 
see the widow. Her brother was in- 


censed. “You insurance fellows have a 
nerve. Can’t you see there is a death 
here? It’s too late; go away. He didn’t 


have any insurance.” 

I tried again to explain that I had 
$2,000 to deliver to the widow. The 
brother insisted, “He had no insurance. 
He didn’t save any money. There’s not 
more than $53 in the house. How do you 
think my sister is going to pay the doc- 
tor and the undertaker?” 

“She will pay them with these $2,000 
if you will only let me give them to her.” 

By this time the neighbors in the 
house urged the brother to let me in. 
Once inside, I patiently went over the 
details —the employer’s plan, the em- 
ployer’s contribution, the money de- 
ducted from the mechanic’s pay. The 
room became quiet. At last they were all 
listening—the brother and the widow, 
too. Finally the widow stood up, grasped 
me by both hands and said, “Insurance 
business must be a great business “aa 
can make $2.40 grow up to be $2,000 
two months’ time.’ 

I learned more about the life insur- 
ance business from that widow than one 
can ever learn elsewhere. I learned how 
big $2,000 can be when there is nothing 
else! She has helped me sell a lot of 
life insurance. Up to that experience I 
had been trying to “get into the insur- 
ance business.” From that day on, the 
insurance ‘business got into me. 


Investment Values of Permanent Life 
Insurance Vividly Demonstrated 


I learned another lesson in Louisiana 
about the investment values in life con- 
tracts. In 1926 I drove from Little Rock 


to Shreveport. I was opening the state 
of Louisiana from scratch—no agents, 
no office, no doctors, no policyholders, 
nothing. Shreveport was in the throes 
of its first oil boom. The great east 
Texas field was being drilled and Shreve- 
port was the logical headquarters for 
this great development. Money was be- 
ing made hand over fist. The prosperity 
was so great that life insurance was hard 
to sell; no one wanted to listen to the 
slow accumulation of results through 
thrift. Time after time we were laughed 
out of offices. It was a daily up-hill 
battle. In 1928 I moved to Connecticut. 

In the winter of 1933 I went back to 
Shreveport for a visit. The oil boom and 
the stock market had busted. All the 
banks I had known were closed with 
great loss to depositors and stockholders. 
The investment values of permanent life 
insurance had been forcibly demon- 
strated and those in the insurance busi- 
ness had attained a new level of ac- 
ceptance and prestige. 

The president of the bank with which 
I had done business had lost everything. 
When I visited him the remarked, “Just 
think what it would mean to me and my 
wife today if we had an income from life 
insurance cash values of $250 or $300 a 
month. The responsibility rests on peo- 
ple in the insurance business to get the 
message across when times are good. 
Get people to save money while they 
can. Selling protection is not enough. 
It’s protection and savings together that 
count in times like these.” 


What Is Next-Best Thing to Life 


Insurance? 


The third experience has to do with 
a sale I didn’t make, working with one 
of my agents in Boston. The agent had 
developed what we considered to be an 
excellent prospect, a successful sole 
owner and operator of a growing busi- 
ness, in his late 30’s, married, three chil- 
dren, little life insurance—just over 
$15,000. The sales presentation prog- 
ressed the way we wanted it to for ten 
minutes when he stopped it and would 
listen no further. He could make much 
more money by putting all ‘his capital to 
work in his business. In fact, some years 
his net profit was as high as 20%. It was 
a flat No Sale. 

About a year later this man came to 
see me. I did not recall him. He re- 
minded me of our meeting a year ago in 
his office. ‘He said “I’ve had some bad 





luck since I saw you. The future of my 
health is in serious question. I am told 
that under these circumstances I can’t 
get any life insurance.” He explained the 
medical circumstances and I had to 
agree he was uninsurable. Then I be- 
came quite puzzled. Why was he in my 
office? I asked him that question and 
his reply went like this: 

“You people spend all your lives in the 
life insurance business and since I now 
know I can’t have any more I wanted to 
ask you what is the next-best thing to 
life insurance, the second best?” 

I had never before looked at life in- 
surance through the eyes of a man who 
was hunting something “second best to 
life insurance.” He gave me a new un- 
derstanding of the first position life in- 
surance has among all forms of property. 
At the end he said: “How did the no- 
tion ever get started that life insurance 
salesmen are super-salesmen, when the 
next best thing to life insurance is so 
far away, so far behind ?’ 


Lose Yourself in Life Insurance 

“All men yearn to lose themselves in 
something greater than themselves.” 
Wise men have said this down through 
the ages. Most recently it was said by 
the late Dr. Tom Dooley, co-founder of 
MEDICO. If you can come to have such 
a feeling about life insurance selling, 
that you can lose yourself in it, that life 
insurance is greater than yourself, then 
your career has no limit. 

Ask yourself: “Have 1, in the light of 
all the circumstances surrounding my 
client, given him that service which I, 
had I been in the same circumstances, 
would have applied to myself?” 

If you have been in the life insurance 
business for 10 or 15 years, ask yourself 
if there are any policyholders now ac- 
cessible to you whose settlement options 
have not been reviewed in the light of 
changing circumstances, or whose _ in- 
surance payments at death might now 
be completely unwise or inopportune. Is 
it safe to assume that what you recom- 
mended and set up with careful thought 
and wisdom ten years ago can stand 
today untouched, unexamined ? 

Or, if you run through your policy- 
holder cards and ‘find a number who 
have moved too far away for personal 
contact, are you lulled into a false hope 
that “they will write me if they need 
anything?” Couldn’t you write such a 
policyholder and urge him to select a 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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(On page 1 of every individual loss-of-time policy) 
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How objective is your perspective? 

















Are you considering 
the acquisition 
of a fire and 


casualty company? 






































On May 3lst, the New York Court of Appeals reached an epoch-making 
decision granting out-of-state insurers the right to acquire controlling interest 
in fire and casualty companies. Understandably, progressive life companies will 
be seeking to diversify their operations to include fire and casualty lines. 


Frank Lang & Associates, Inc. is a national consulting firm devoting its 
services solely to the insurance business, with clients in both the life, fire and 
casualty branches. We have had considerable experience in locating companies 
ideally suited to another company’s structure and method of operation, and in 
initiating and consummating affiliations and mergers. 


By acting as an impartial intermediary, the firm is able to objectively eval- 
uate not only the financial structure of companies under consideration, but 
also the capabilities of their staff, market potentials, operating practices, etc. 
Once a merger is effected, we further assist our clients to assure a smooth transi- 
tion to integrated operations. Informal meetings can be arranged without 
obligation. 


\ 
FRANK LANG & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


INC 





Consultants in Marketing and Management 
for the Insurance Business 


FRANK LANG 





ALSSIUS 





521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17; OXFORD 7-4044 @ CHICAGO 6; 209 W. JACKSON BLVD. + 922-0492 
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ACTUARIAL SERVICES, INC. 


Takes Great Pleasure in 


Announcing the Association of 


I. 1. KENT 


VICE PRESIDENT 
as of 
OCTOBER 1, 1961 


a a & 


ACTUARIAL SERVICES, INC. 
Consultants on Employee Benefit 


Programs 
10 COMMERCE COURT 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 
MArket 2-8280-N.J. Digby 9-3242-N.Y. 
Inquiries Invited at No Cost or Obligation 





1. 1. KENT, A.S.A. 
Vice President 





JONAS J. SCHREIBER 
President 











Ghicago Personalities . . . 


Let Your Prospect 
Work With You 


By Epwin J. KAcHAN 
Great West Life, Chicago 


Closing a sale has been a problem for 
agents for many years and no doubt will 
be a problem for many more years to 
come, due to circumstances over which 
we often have little control. 

Each prospect is an individual, with 
his own particular needs and preferences. 
For this reason, my methods vary ac- 
cording to the person with whom I am 
doing business. Fortunately, the majority 
of individuals have a definite need for 
more insurance. It is up to us to make 
them feel we are helping to solve their 
problem. 

Before beginning to discuss actual pol- 
icies with a prospect, I have found the 
single most important factor to smooth- 
ing the way to a successful close is to 
gain his confidence. This I do by prov- 
ing to him that we are working together, 
on a co-operative basis; then I gather 
data. 

Following this preliminary interview, 
I then suggest a specific solution, de- 
pending upon how the interview is pro- 
gressing, In all cases I present two dif- 
ferent plans of insurance, in the form 
of ledger sheets. From these we decide 
on the plan best suited for him. It is at 
this time that any objections which are 
forthcoming are usually made. 


3 Most Common Objections 


Among the most common objections | 
encounter are these: 

Lack of money. 

Lack of understanding of the problem. 

Some other reason that did not become 
evident during the interview. 


Edwin J. “Whitey” Kachan 


Mr. Kachan is a graduate of DePaul 
University and was a member of the 
famous basketball team which became 
the Minnesota Lakers Professional Bas- 
ketball Players. After two years of pro- 
fessional basketball, he joined the Earl 
M. Schwemm Agency of Great-West 
Life in Chicago, on March 1, 1950. 

In a short time he had laid out a chart 
of progress for himself, accurately fore- 
casting his increase in production year 
after year, even predicting that he would 
make the Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1959. For the year 1960, he led the 
Schwemm Agency by producing over 
$1,600,000 business. 

















The first excuse may or may not be a 
bonafide reason not to buy. I find in 
most cases it is not, because when I 
am able to show how great the need is, 
money is found. Through the use of the 
ledger sheets it is very easy to show 
that the actual cost per year is small 
compared to the benefits. 


Lack of understanding can be cleared 
up, of course, by having the prospect 
work with me in finding the most eco- 
nomical solution. This means getting 
his full cooperation. Once he actually 
understands how he can provide for his 
future economically and safely, he will 
become interested in working out a plan. 
The rest is easy. 





EDWIN J. KACHAN 


The Hidden Objection 


The most trouble comes from the “hid- 
den” objection, which must be brought 
out in the open. Sometimes this is a 
long and tedious procedure. One thing 
that sometimes works is to ask the pros- 
pect point blank why he will not accept 
the solution just discussed. 

After we decide on the type of policy, 
I then suggest that he take a physical. 
I might say something like this: 

“Mr. Prospect, we aren’t sure yet 
that our solution to your problem is 
feasible. In the interest of time and 
economy, it would be wise to have a 
physical examination, to make sure that 
we know the exact cost of your insur- 
ance. This physical will show if you 
qualify for the plan we discussed.” 

There are times when this suggestion 
is not readily accepted. It is then that 
you must set the prospect’s mind at ease 
by explaining that the physical is in no 
way binding. 

Once I’ve got his insurance charted, 
I submit the plan to him for approval. 
This is the most crucial moment of the 
close, and should be handled as tactfully 
as possible. I always proceed on the as- 
sumption that my suggested solution to 
his problem is the best and most eco- 
nomical. 


Walter N. Hiller 
(Continued from Page 90) 
suburb of Chicago, and is a former vice 


president of the Standard Club of Chi- 
cago. 


Son His General Agent 


Mr. Hiller married the former Dorothy 
Kraus and they have two sons, The 
elder, George E., chose life insurance 
as a career but wanting to succeed on 
his own efforts he joined a company 
other than that represented by his father. 
After four years of successful selling 
George joined Penn Mutual and eventu- 
ally was selected for the general agents’ 
training program. For the past six years 
George has been his father’s general 
agent. 
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An investment in time 


that can pay you 


rewarding dividends! 


By training to become a CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


you gain prestige and increase your earning opportunities ! 


In the never-static insurance field it is important 
for the alert and ambitious underwriter to keep pace 
with new trends and developments. 

An excellent way to do this is by enrolling in study 
programs offered by the American College of Life 
Underwriters—programs which can lead to the pro- 
fessional designation of Chartered Life Underwriter. 


New York Life ~~, 


Insurance Company : Le 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance + Group Insurance + 
Health Insurance + Pension Plans 


In this way, the conscientious agent broadens his 
knowledge and is able to render more valuable service 
to his company and clients. And the added self-confi- 
dence he acquires can help him substantially increase 
his business. Why not make this rewarding invest- 
ment in time by preparing to start CLU study pro- 
grams and examinations. 
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Ws Keow Your Problem: 


¢ 


OVER 136 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
With 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Est. 1851 


Proud again to be the Leading Agency with 
all TOP records of the Company's 110 years 


i | 
Experienced life underwriters know the tremendous 
importance of having their cases handled by top 


personnel. We have a full-time organization. Every 


case receives our personal attention. 


Look at this record: 





SAM P. DAVIS, MANAGER 
(33 years with Phoenix Mutual) 


JOHN H. KULL, ASSOCIATE MGR. 
(56 years with Phoenix Mutual) 


GEORGE BARONIAN, OFFICE MGR. 
(33 years with Phoenix Mutual) 


MRS. A. L. DIXON, BROKERAGE SEC'Y 


(32 years in life insurance— 
14 with Phoenix Mutual) 


Total — 154 Years 
¢ 


WHEN YOU THINK OF PHOENIX MUTUAL, 
THINK OF 


SAM P. DAVIS 


MANAGER 
New York 17, N. Y. 





20 East 46 Street 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6042 


(We solicit only surplus business you cannot place in your own company) 











Was Sports Reporter 


Before Joining Prudential 


Charles H. Wenk, who is with the 
Commerce Agency of Prudential in Chi- 
cago, was a sports reporter for the 
Milwaukee Journal before joining the 
company in 1949. A 1948 graduate of 
University of Illinois, he served as editor 
of the Daily Illini, a campus newspaper, 
and also edited the campus humor mag- 
azine, 


During World War II Mr. Wenk was 
in the Army for 3% years, most of which 
was spent overseas. He participated in 
the invasion of Africa and France and 
had the rank of sergeant. 


He has achieved millionaire distinction 
for the past four consecutive years’ pro- 
duction, and by July 31, last, his com- 
bined net paid-for production was $1,- 
063,566. In 1958 he was named one of 
the 10 outstanding young men in Chi- 
cago by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry. 


Among Mr. Wenk’s hobbies are th? 





CHARLES H. WENK 


operation of a Chinese restaurant in 
Highland Park. He is a bowler—with a 
175 average—and acts as statistician in 
engage games of the Chicago White 
Sox. 





Member of Three 


Bar Associations 

Warren H. Woody is a second genera- 
tion with Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. His father, Warren V. Woody, as 
agency manager heads the leading Equi- 





WARREN H. WOODY 


table agency in Chicago and has been 
with the Society for the past 27 years. 

Warren H., who was born in Kansas 
City, Mo., was graduated from Univer- 
sity of Kansas in 1954 with a BS. de- 
gree from its School of Business Ad- 
ministration and from the Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, in 
1959 with an LL.B. degree. He was ad- 
mitted to practice law before Superior 
Court of Illinois in 1960 and is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago, Illinois and Ameri- 
can bar associations. 

Upon his graduation from law school 
he entered life insurance on a full-time 
basis in 1960 and with his legal and estate 
planning knowledge was a member of the 
Society’s $400,000 Club in his first full 
year in the business. Currently, he is 


a member of the $900,000 Club. 


Smith on Thrift 


(Continued from Page 86) 
at N. Y. U. Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. 

A couple of paragraphs of quotes from 
“Wealth of Nations” illustrate his thrift 
and savings philosophy: 

‘An augmentation of fortune is the 
means by which the greater part of men 
propose and wish to better their condi- 
tion .. . and the most likely way of aug- 
menting their fortune is to save and ac- 
cumulate part of what they acquire, either 
regularly and annually, or upon some ex- 
traordinary occasions. 

“Though the principle of expense, there- 
fore, prevails in almost all men upon some 
occastons and in some men upon almost all 
occasions, yet in the greater part of men, 
taking the whole course of their life at 
an average, the principle of frugality seems 
not only to predominate, but to predominate 
very greatly,” 


Wrote Chicago Stories 





KATHRYN GARRABRANT 


Kathryn Garrabrant, executive secre- 
tary of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, whose story about Norman 
Birown is on Page 90, gathered the mate- 
rial for several of the stories about Chi- 
cago personalities published in this issue 
of THE Gotp Book. Miss Garrabrant has 
been with the ‘Chicago Association 24 
years and succeeded Joy M. Luidens as 
executive secretary in 1958. 


Life Insurance Personnel 


The life insurance business provided 
full-time jobs for an estimated 475,000 
persons in the United States at the end 
of 1960, an increase of about 75,000 since 
1955, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The number of persons needed 
to run the business has grown along 
with the steady rise in life insurance pro- 
— for policyholders and their fam- 
ilies. 


Selection of Risks 


Because of important advances iin med- 
icine, public health and job safety in re- 
cent years, many of the health and occu- 
pational barriers to life insurance pro- 
tection are disappearing. Policies are 
becoming available to more and more 
persons who were formerly considered 
uninsurable because of hazardous jobs 
or bodily impairments. An analysis of 
applications for Ordinary life insurance 
policies in 1958 showed that only 3% 
were declined. Of those rejected, about 
70% were due to serious physical impair- 
ments and less than 0.5% were due to 
occupational hazards. 
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BEN FELDMAN 


The agent who in 1960 wrote more 
individual life imsurance than any 
other is Ben Feldman, CLU, New 
York Life, who lives in a small city 
and whose early insurance training 
was as a debit agent. His town is East 
Liverpool, Ohio, located only a few 
miles from Youngstown, one of the 
most insurance-minded of all cities. 
Mr. Feldman has made the area more 
insurance-minded. On his own life 
he carries $1 million. Last year he 
delivered to his company $20,017,550. 
Not one of his 1960 cases was for 
Group insurance. Since he joined 
New York Life in 1942 he has sold 
3,277 policies for $104,645,500. 


For the first six months of this 
year he fell behind in his record as 
his total production was $6 million, 
but he told the writer of this article 
that he was confident he would catch 
up and finish the year with approx- 


imately the same production he paid 
for last year. 
A Salesman of Dreams 
Mr. Feldman says he really sells 
dreams. When face to face with the 


prospect—whether for a $1,000 policy or 
one for $100,000—he has the faculty of 
capturing the imagination of the client 
by demonstrating how a dream of future 
protection can be realized by life insur- 
ance ownership 


Despite his achievements, Mr. Feld- 


man conveys the impression that he is 
a modest man. Nothing about his atti- 
tude indicates that he is a champion 


salesman, but there is no mistake about 
the confidence he feels in life insurance, 
in his career and in his ability to make 
that confidence contagious 


Beginning his career with 
Life of W ashington, Lie 
made an inauspicious start. The first 
week on the job the automobile which 
was conveying him around his district 
was wrecked with the result that he 
made only $15 that week. Soon he got 
the hang of the work and was making 
$100 a week. That continued for three 
years when he decided he could make a 
better record selling Ordinary insurance. 


Joins New York Life 


Thus, in February, 1942, he joined 
New York Life after several interviews 
with John H. Kyle, then a New York 
Life assistant manager. By December 
31 of that year he had delivered 168 pol- 
icies for $252,128. In each succeeding 
year he has never sold fewer than 121 
policies. The yearly average is 172. Part 
of his success pattern hinges on writing 
three applications a week. 

“If I do that,” he says, 
moving along.” 

In 1943 Mr. Feldman had a good year. 
but by June of 194 he had run out of 
prospects. At this point he consulted 


Equitable 
on a debit he 


“I know I’m 
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America’s Top Agent Carries $1 Million 


Ben Feldman of East Liverpool, Ohio, Paid for $20 Million Last Year 


in NewYork Life; Started as a Debit Agent; His Philosophy 


Andrew H. Thomson, then manager of 
New York Life’s Youngstown office. 
After listening to Ben’s problems, Mr. 
Thomson advised: “Why don’t you shoot 
for membership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table? Become an expert on 
programming and get into the business 
insurance field. There’s a tremendous 
potential in small business cases. If you 
want the prestige that Round Table 
membership can bring, we can give you 
a track to run on.” 

Commenting later on this suggestion, 
Mr. Feldman said: “If I hadn’t been 
sitting at the time I would have fallen 
down. But Andy was right. I just didn’t 
have a big enough goal.” When the year 
ended Ben had 187 paid cases for $750,- 
225. In 1945 he earned his first mem- 
bership in the MDRT with 224 sales 
for $1,309,000. 


Andrew Thomson Estimate 


Today Mr. Thomson, a CLU and now 
a vice president of Nylic, is still one of 
Mr. Feldman’s advisors. Asked by THE 
GoLD Book why Feldman is so spectac- 
ularly successful, Mr. Thomson an- 
swered: 

“T’ve speculated a good deal on those 
factors that account for his great suc- 
cess. First, of course, he constantly 
works at it. Writing at least three new 
cases a week is a fetish with him. As each 
year passes he thinks bigger, not being 
afraid to ask a man who needs it to buy 


a million dollar policy, the size of his 
own policy. Someone once said that the 
agent usually sells each month the 


amount of personal life insurance he him- 
self owns. 

“Also, Ben’s mental attitude is 
He will not talk to negative people; 
not entertain negative thoughts. 

“He is a tremendous person and a real 
competitor. Let me illustrate. He feels 
the toughest instrument in the orchestra 
to play is second fiddle. Not only does 
he enjoy leading New York Life’s sales 
force (which he has done for six con- 
secutive years) but his ambition is to lead 
all companies as an individual Ordinary 
producer. 

“For example: He paid for more than 
220 policies in 1960. But to do it he 
really ‘cleaned out the cupboards’ in De- 
cember. As a result, he had a tremen- 
dous prospecting job to do in January 
and February as a preliminary to re- 
filling his ‘pipelines.’ So early in 1961 
other top producers in New York Life 
got ahead of Ben on paid business. It 
didn’t last long. In April, 1961, he sold 
52 different lives. And by the end of 
June, he was leading the pack again. 

“Ben sees every problem plainly, re- 
ducing it to its simplest possible terms. 

“Probably one of his greatest attributes 
is his tremendous physical energy.” 


tops. 
will 


First Client 


One of Ben’s close friends is his boy- 
hood pal, Warren Moore of Cadiz, Ohio. 
In 1939, Mr. Moore fulfilled a friendly 
promise by buying the first life insurance 
policy Ben sold. Since then, he hasn’t 
promised to buy any more policies, al- 
though, in order to protect his expanding 


needs he actually has bought a million 
of insurance. 

“There is no such thing as too much 
life insurance,” says the New York Life 
leader. “There may be tog’ much to pay 
for or too much to underwrite, but there 
is no such thing as too much insurance. 

. Basically and simply, what is a hu- 


man life worth? How much do you 
estimate and capitalize human life 
value ?” 
His Egg-Selling Days 
Born in New York City, Ben was 


raised in Salineville, Ohio. When 16, he 
had to quit school to take over an egg 
route for his father’s produce business. 
Although he never received a high school 
diploma, he completed his sophomore, 
junior and part of his senior year by 
calling for assignments at school on 
Mondays and handing them in on Fri- 
days. To fulfill the CLU designation 
requirements, he later completed night 
courses at Youngstown University. 


Mr. Feldman met Fritzi, his future 


wife, in his egg-selling days. She was the 
daughter of a storekeeper. After they 
were married in December, 1938, the 
$125 a month that she earned teaching 
school enabled him to “buy the time” he 
needed to establish himself in the busi- 
ness. 

Time is still an extremely valuable 
commodity to Ben, who now regards a 
12-hour workday as short. “You get 
nothing in this world for nothing,” he 
says. “You’ve got to spend a reasonable 
amount of time or you can’t get it done 
properly.” 


To help him do things properly, Ben 
employs four persons in his office in 
East Liverpool where “filing is a full- 
time job.” His other assistants include 
a full-time programmer, a full-time cor- 
respondent and an office manager. 


Has a “Car Office” 


However, he spends more time on the 
road than in his office. His clients and 
prospects live within 135 miles of East 


How Ben Feldman Sells Owner 
of a Small Corporation 


At a management program earlier this year held at the home office of 


the Nez 


v York Life Mr. Feldman, with the help of Vice President Thomson, 


gave the following demonstration of how he sells insurance, to take care 


of Federal estate taxes, 
taking the role of the prospect. 


FELDMAN: You were good enough to 
have given me some information, includ- 
ing your age. You're in your early 50's, 
are you not? 


THOMPSON: That’s right. 


FELDMAN: Well, you’ve been running 
pretty hard now for about 30 years. 
And in spite of the tax structure, you've 


been successful in building up a beauti- 
ful estate. But statistics show that nine 
times out of ten when the man who 
builds the estate falls apart, it’s only a 
question of time until his estate begins 
to fall apart. Let me show you what 
I mean. (Produces estate summary 
sheets). These cases are authentic. 

If you'll notice, here was a man with 
an estate of $597,000, Now all the money 
he owed in this world was less than 
$1,000. There would seem to be no prob- 
lem there. This was the day before he 
died. The day after he died he owed 
$169,992—and he owed it to the tax col- 
lector. 


Now the thing that’s ironic is that he 
had an estate, but no money. Someone 
had to find $169,000 to pay the tax col- 
lector. Luckily, $17,000 of the estate 
could be quickly converted into cash, 
but in this particular case the executor 
had to go out and borrow over $150,000 
in order to keep the estate from falling 
apart, And this was no exception. Here’s 


to the owner of a small corporation, Mr. Thomson 


another one (hands him another sheet). 
The bill here was $200,000. There was 
2,000 cash on hand. 


And here’s the case of John Thomas. 
Look what happened. They took half of 
his estate. Now, it isn’t a question of 
whether the tax would be paid, but of 
how it would be paid. Have you thought 
about this problem ? 
THOMSON: Well, I’ve thought a little 
about it. But I own most of the cor- 
poration and I’m not too concerned 
about it. I could pay the tax you talked 
about here; I could pay that out of the 
corporation, 


FELDMAN: That’s wonderful. By the 
way, I’ve put together some figures that 
will indicate what the tax on your estate 
could be. I think they’re pretty ac- 
curate. 


THOMSON: (Looking at figures), Yes, 
I believe they are. 


FELDMAN: You see, you've done every- 
thing right, nothing wrong. Everything 
is perfect, eee: Mr. Thomson, you owe 
me $100 In cash, now. Could you 
pay me ong 


THOMSON: Give me a day or two and 
I could write a check for $100,000. 


FELDMAN: I presume you could be- 
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Liverpool and Youngstown. To maintain 
close communication with clients, his car 
is equipped with a radio transmitter and 
receiver. They tie-in with phones in his 
ofice and New York Life’s Youngstown 
office, now managed by the same John 
Kyle who persuaded him to join New 
York Life. 

Part of Feldman’s sales agility stems 
from keeping himself well informed. 
New tax developments, for example, 
often affect the personal and business 
insurance needs of his clients. 

“You can’t compromise knowledge,” 
maintains. “In order to get to know 
something, you've got to study.” Study- 
ing every night is one of his chief forms 
of relaxation. 

To perfect his sales talks, he uses a 
tape recorder. After he is satisfied with 
a talk, he will often check with his wife 
to see how it sounds. 


Has $40,000 Personal Premium Bill 


His sales messages convey sincerity be- 
cause they are sincere. “Think big and 
practice what you preach,” is another of 
his slogans. For years he has been one of 
his own best clients. Today his annual 
premium payments for his $1,000,000 of 
coverage plus that for members of his 
family exceed $40,000. 

When THE Gotp Book asked Feldman 
why he owned this much, he replied: 
“Basically, 1 bought a lot of insurance 
because I wanted to protect my family. 
By so doing I was able to raise my own 
sights and thus became better able: to 
raise the sights of others,” 

There is no doubt that he has been able 
to raise the sights of his clients. In- 
cluded in his clientele are more than 150 
men and women who own more than 
$100,000 of coverage. There are 17 fam- 
ilies who have bought a million or more 
from him. 


he 


Feldman regards himself as a package 
salesman. “I create and sell a package,” 
he says. “The package is often geared 
to the tax structure and I tend to sell 
something specific; i.e., a special policy 
for John Jones designed to take care of 
the taxes on his half-million-dollar es- 
tate. Each subsequent package that I 
sell to a client tends to become larger. 
My approach is this realistic: this man 
needs it and should have it.” 


“Needs” Into “Wants” 


There can be little doubt that he is 


cause I’m aware that this money is in 
your company and maybe you wouldn't 
break the company, but you’d sure bend 
it. You know there’s a much easier way 
of paying the Why don’t you let 
me pay it? I have dollars that cost about 
four cents apiece once a year. Sure 
you've got $100,000, but those dollars have 
already cost you * dollar apiece. Actually, 
they’ve cost you $2 apiece, because you’ve 
already paid your taxes on them. Why 
don’t you let me pay your estate tax? 


tax. 


“I’m Insurance Poor” 


THOMSON: I’ve thought a lot about 
this, but I’ve a lot of insurance now. 
I'm what they call “insurance poor.” Life 
insurance is sticking out of my ears. 


FELDMAN: Yes, I know. You have a 
beautiful program. But you bought your 
insurance for your family, not the tax 
collector. If your estate tax is paid out 
of your life insurance that beautiful pro- 
gram is not going to be of much use to 
your family. There’s a better way of pay- 
ing it. I’ll pay it. The mechanics are 
very simple. Your company sets up a 
special account and you put $11 a day 
into it. My company sets up a special 
account; we put $100,000 in ours. Now 
tell me, ‘did you ever find a man who had 
a lease on life? 


THOMSON: No, I can’t say I did. 


FELDMAN: You don’t have one either. 
Some day your company will have to pay 
the tax on your estate, But that doesn’t 


capable of translating appeine needs into 
specific wants. To do this, 


1. Cites statistics to show an when an 
estate or business owner “falls apart,” 
it is usually a question of time until his 
estate or business falls apart. 


2. Reinforces this thesis with copies 
of estate expenses. 


3. Gets the prospect to agree that the 
taxes must be paid. 


4. Gets the prospect to recognize that 
death is a matter of when and not if. 


5. Shows that life insurance is a “spe- 
cial tool” designed to pay the tax, and 
quotes premiums in terms of X dollars 
a day. 


6. Shows that life insurance dollars are 
by far the “cheapest dollars” that can 
be used to meet estate taxes. 


7. Proves that the “real cost” will re- 
sult from “not doing anything wrong— 
but from doing nothing.” 


Clients’ Comments 


The kind of impression that Feldman 
creates can best be judged from com- 
ments made by people whom he serves 

The owner of a supermarket chain, 
domiciled in Youngstown, said: “Ben 
has the ability in his presentation of in- 
surance to show the importance of the 
plan and the financial feasibility of it.” 


Feldman Guideposts 


What Mr. Feldman has to tell an audi- 
ence can best be summed up in his own 
words: 


Show the customer you own the product 
This will increase his confidence in the 
product and in you. 

Keep the presentation simple. This is not 
only for the customer's benefit, but also for 
your benefit. If it’s simple you will be able 
to understand it yourself. Consequently, 
you'll be able to present it more effectively. 

Keep at it. After five, or twenty, “No” 
answers, youll get your “Yes.” When a 
man says “No,’ don’t hear him. Generally, 
he will weaken. Nobody likes to part with 
his money right away. 

Stick with the customer. 
like to tag along with him. 

Set a big goal. Nothing builds a bigger 
fire under me than if I’m told I can’t do 
something. Maybe I can’t do it, but I'm 
certainly going to try. 


Tell him you'd 


have to happen. You take my account 
and I'll take yours. There’ll never be less 
than $100,000 in mine, 


THOMSON: Wait a 
something new... thi 


minute, this is 
this switching of ac- 


counts. I don’t quite understand how 
it works. 
FELDMAN: It’s very simple, but before 


we go into it, we need to find out 
whether or not my company can do it. 


THOMSON: Wait, I’m not going to com- 
mit myself on anything. This is no time 
to talk to me about spending more 
money, I’ve got three kids in college. 


FELDMAN: Do you know of any reason 
why Uncle Sam should treat you or me 


any differently than he did all these 
other people? 
THOMSON: Well, he doesn’t treat me 


any differently on income tax, I can tell 
you that. 


FELDMAN: What would you say if I 
told you that 75% of the estate of the 
former chairman of the board of Chase 
Manhattan went for taxes? What would 
you say if I told you that 66% of the 
Ernst estate went for taxes. 1% was 
liquid, 65% ‘had to be liquidated. You 
know a man doesn’t always die at the 
right time. And if he dies at the wrong 
time that can mean full liquidation. 


There’s a better way. In your business 
you have all kinds of tools, designed for 
a specific purpose. The New York Life 
has a special tool, too, and it’s designed to 








Ben Feldman interviewing Vice President Andrew H. Thomson in role of Prospect. 


pay your tax. Why don’t you let us 


pay it? 
THOMSON: I’m still not sure of exactly 
how this would work. You keep talking 


about “the company’ ; let’s not kid each 
other, the company is me! 


FELDMAN: True, this is 


and this is your company, 
tion still is, 


your estate 
but the ques- 
who will pay the tax. We 


know the tax will be paid, don’t you 
agree? 
THOMSON: I don’t think there’s any 


question of that. 
“Let Us Pay It” 


FELDMAN: But the question is will it 
be paid from the estate or for the estate. 
Why not let us pay it? 


THOMSON: I started in business as an 
accountant and I know figures; have you 
something there that I can look at? 


FELDMAN: Yes, I have figures. But 
there is no assurance in this wide world 
that I can do this. Or that you can 
get this type of insurance. A man who 
operates a business spends more time 
with the business than he does with his 
family, This certainly doesn’t add to life 
expectancy. If anything, it’s a deterrent. 
So before you talk this over with your 
lawyer, let’s see if you have something 
to talk about. All that I need now is the 
medical report: I have basically all the 
information I need. Give me ten days or 
two weeks and I'll be back. Then I'll 
either say I have something or that you 
waited too long. Suppose we find out. 


THOMSON: You've probably got a good 
idea there, but I’d feel more comfortable 
if I could study the thing a little bit. 
Just wait a while. 


FELDMAN: You know, most estates 
fall apart someday, as you've seen, and 
not because anyone did anything wrong. 
They didn’t do anything—and that’s 
what’s wrong. Wait for what? Wait for 
the rates to go down? They won't unless 
you get younger. A moment ago you 
said no one has a lease on life. It isn’t 
a question of if, it’s a question of when. 
Why wait to pay the tax out of prin- 
cipal? The easy way is to pay it from 


Who Owns Life Insurance 


At the end of 1960, the lives of two 
out of three Americans were covered by 
life insurance with the legal reserve life 
insurance companies. The total number 
of these policyholders was 118 million. 
When additional forms of life insurance 
are considered (fraternal, assessment, 
savings bank and veterans life insurance), 
the total number of life insurance policy- 
holders rises to 130 million, represent- 
ing more than 70% of the United States 
population. It is estimated that in six 
out of seven families in the country, one 
or more members own some form of life 
insurance protection, 


earnings. You have the rest of your life 
to do it—and if you don’t live long 
enough, we'll do what you planned on 
doing, conserve your estate, 

You’ve spent 30 years of your life 
putting this estate together. For whom? 
For the tax collector? If you’re not care- 
ful, that’s the guy who is going to get 
it. He’s going to get more than your 
family, but you didn’t build it for him. 
Look how simple this is. Your company 
sets up a special account and puts $4,000 
a year in it. Let me break that down 
into figures that are more realistic. It 
comes to $11 a day. What do you pay 
the man who cleans out your office? 


THOMSON: More than $11 a day. 
FELDMAN: For the same price, I'll pay 
your estate tax. How long would it take 
vour company to parlay $11 a day into 
$100,000 ? 

THOMSON: After taxes? 


FELDMAN: It sure would. And yet 
if something happens to you tomorrow, 
that’s what someone is going to have to 
pay. Why don’t you let me pay it? 


THOMSON: Is there much involved in 
this medical examination ? 


FELDMAN: No. I'll set the whole thing 
up. 


A long time. 


THOMSON: Now listen—don’t commit 
me. 
FELDMAN: I'll set the exam up and 


we'll get in touch with you very shortly. 


THOMSON: Have you got a lot of doc- 
tors, or just one, or can I go to my 
own doctor? 


FELDMAN: We’re going to drop $100,- 
000 into your account and we've got to 
make pretty doggone sure that $100,000 
stays there awhile. So we’re going to 
give you a pretty thorough going over. 
You may have waited too long. We 
should find out. 


THOMSON: 
last year so I 
this year. 


FELDMAN: Wonderful. I 


ink so! 
can 


I don’t th 
guess | 


I passed 
pass again 


hope you do. 


Capitalism Not Stagnant 

Fortune Magazine in September 
issue began an analytical description of 
United States capitalism. It does not at- 
tempt to predict its expectancy. Its 
avowed enemies could destroy it by war; 
its misguided reformers could strangle 
it with Government controls; its careless 
enthusiasts could run it into a ditch 

“But we can say that whatever 
the future may hold for U. S. capital- 
ism it is not dying of stagnation or 
inanition,” the magazine affirms. — 

The first of the articles in the Fortune 
series discusses private. investment. 


its 
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A.W.MARSHALL & CO. 
Established 1923 


GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Chartered 1851 
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Room 906 744 Broad Street Newark 2, N. J. 


Telephone — Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7 














Recognition Well Deserved! 


We pay tribute to our fine company, 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
in commemorating its 50th Anniversary, and to all 
our producers who are responsible for making us 


one of New Jersey’s largest general agents. 


C. J. SIMONS, Ine. 


General Agents 


Charles J. Simons 
President 


William J. Newman 
Vice President 


563 Broad Street - 
N. J. Phone: MArket 3-8100 


- Newark 2, N. J. 
N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-8850 











Key to Success — 





Good People and 
a Good Company 


By Ira E. McMiuuran, (Rear Adm. U.S.N. Ret.) 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, San Francisco 


After 32 years in the Navy I became 
a life insurance salesman two days be- 
fore my 50th birthday. Obtaining my 
agent’s license I first went to Moffitt 
Field, a Naval Air Station about 10 
minutes from my home in Los Altos. I 
wanted to try out my approach on some 
naval officers. 


That was a mistake, at least for me! 


I found out the very first day that as 
a retired rear admiral I was in a most 
embarrassing position as far as naval 
officers were concerned. For example, 
when I went over to talk to my first 
commander about a life insurance pro- 
gram, he insisted on standing at atten- 
tion and I couldn’t get him to relax. On 
the second occasion I went to the same 
commander, he promptly signed the ap- 
plication and gave me a check. I didn’t 
have to do any talking at all, and I am 
certain that he was considerably in- 
fluenced by my former official position. 

Although I appreciated having the ap- 
plication and selling my first case, I 
didn’t go back to Moffitt Field and 
haven’t been back since to sell insur- 
ance. I had come to the conclusion that 
a man in life insurance, as in any other 
field, should have enough strength to 
stand on his own feet and that I should 
be able to convince my prospects of the 
genuine service I had to render without 
relying on my previous background. 


I abandoned any thought of talking to 
military personnel and gave up the mil- 
itary market as a whole. Instead, I de- 
cided I would go “all the way” in the 
field of business insurance, because dur- 
ing the past several years, with some sea 
duty intervening I had been stationed 
in the San Francisco Bay area, and 
through a number of organizations with 
which I had been affiliated, I had estab- 
lished friendly contacts with a_ sub- 
stantial number of business men in the 
community. 

With a 10-digit calculator and the 
company rate manual, I explored all the 
several insurance plans available and 
decided I would use indemnification and 
Life Paid Up at 65 as the tool for de- 
ferred compensation. 


First Big Business Insurance Case 


My first big case in the field of busi- 
ness insurance was referred to me by a 
friend of mine, an officer of a bank, who 
suggested I contact a mechanical con- 
tractor who had borrowed a large sum 
of money. The bank felt he should take 
out $150,000 of life insurance to protect 
the loan. 

I was told that not only was I going 
to see the man but the bank had also 
recommended that he see representatives 
from several other companies. The officer 
told me he didn’t want to show favor- 
itism and had recommended several com- 
panies. 

When I saw my prospect, I discounted 
any idea that I wouldn’t be successful 
in closing the case. I was able to make 
friends with his secretary and during my 
second visit she called me aside and 
said to me in a very confidential vein, 
“The only competition you have is one 
company.” This confirmed my impres- 
sion that my prospect was in a closing 
mood and that I had better do some- 
thing. I went back to the office and 
worked up a proposal using the other 





IRA E. McMILLIAN 


company’s Preferred Whole Life plan 
versus Massachusetts Mutual’s Execu- 
tive Protection. 


I went back with a one-page proposal 
showing the prospect that it would cost 
him $3,000 more to buy from the other 
man. He was interested, of course. The 
next day I went to a convention of the 
Episcopal Church. In the middle of the 
proceedings a telephone call came, sug- 
gesting I see the prospect promptly. 

At the conclusion of our discussion, he 
handed me a check for $5,500 and signed 
the application. I arranged for the 
doctor to go out to his house to take the 
physical examination. 


The next morning the executive vice 
president of the company said to me: 

“We have had many companies submit- 
ting proposals on this case, but I’m going 
to tell you, since we’ve now closed the 
case with you, that the others didn’t have 
a chance after you entered the picture. 
The reason we decided to give you this 
case for this rather substantial amount 
of business was that we could tell that you 
have been in the business a long time, that 
you knew what you were talking about, and 
that you were a successful life insurance 
man.” (At this particular time, I’d been 
in the business about five months so was 
very much encouraged by this early suc- 
cess in competition with an experienced 
agent of another company.) 

This first large case was a real turning 
point toward success in my initial efforts 
in the life insurance field with the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual. Originally, I came in 
contact with representatives of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual 12 years ago, through 
a young executive assistant of mine, who 
was engaged to the daughter of now re- 
retired General Agent Philip Englehart 
of Portland, Ore. 

During a visit with Mr. Englehart in 
Coronado at about that time, he sug- 
gested to me that I should come into 
the life insurance business if I ever left 
the Navy. At that time I did not intend 
to leave the Navy, and did not think I 
was suited to the life insurance business. 
However, when I decided to retire in 1958, 
I saw Mr. Englehart while in Washing- 
ton, D, C. He again suggested that I con- 
sider going into life insurance, I thought 
about it, but not very seriously, par- 


ticularly since I had been offered a very 
attractive job with one of the major elec- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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RALPH K. LINDOP 


Consultant to Life Insurance 


and A & H Companies 


CRY 


Specializing in placing Life Insurance Companies in the 
Accident & Health business; policy creation; teaching 
present sales force to integrate Accident and Health and 
Life Insurance sales; growth of sales force. Not only 


advisor but teacher to your entire sales organization. 


CTRL 


| ae of accom Pibinint: ee, lime wailed, 
Pp 
by personal conference. Address me alt: 


155 EAST 44th STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 7-7255 
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New Survey of Life Insurance Ownership 


Life Underwriting Training Counsel and Life Insurance 


Agency Management Association Inquiry Focused 


on All Investments of Insured 


By Rosert C. Nucko is 


Program Director, Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


World War I 


un derg rone 


Since the economy has 
a change of revolutionary pro- 
Despite 


portions a gradual but persist- 


ent increase in the consumer price index, 


family income has reached record 


heights. Ownership of individually pur- 
chased stock, mutual funds and other 
equity investments has mushroomed 
While the volume of individual life in- 
surance in force also has grown, there 
is no questioning the fact that life in- 
surance is faced with new and vigorous 
competition for the public’s savings and 
investment dollars 

Contrasted with the wealth of aggre- 
gate statistics illustrating the over-all 
shone in the economy is the paucity of 
data to show whether the individual con- 
sumer has changed his investment and 
savings preferences. In the statistics 
there has way little to indicate whether 
the individual has changed his evaluation 
of life insurance or to help answer ques- 
tions such as whether fear of infil — 
has motivated people to purchase equit 
investments with money that norm: ‘lly 
would have gone into permanent life 
insurance 


New Survey Gives Attitudes Towards 
Insurance 


This lack has been partially filled by 
data gathered in the recent survey of 
life insurance ownership and attitudes 
canried out among a representative cross- 
section of U. S. household heads by the 


Life Underwriter Training Council and 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. These data, together with 


those from other research studies, begin 
to provide the rough outlines of a picture 
of the life insurance public that sallinas 
is somewhat surprising. It suggests that 
neither inflation nor a change in the 
public’s values thas caused a_ shift in 
preferences away from life insurance 
toward other forms of savings or in- 
vestment 

The 


interviews were conducted during 








Robert C. Nuckols 

Mr. Nuckols, who joined the research 
division of LIAMA in 1951, is in charge 
of its consumer research s tudies as well 
as studies of field morale and attitudes. 
He is the study director for the national 
survey of life insurance ownership and 
attitudes sponsored jointly by LIAMA 
and the Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil reviewed on this page. 

Dr. Nuckols received a B.S. degree 
from Purdue University in 1947, an M.A. 
ao University of Denver in 1948, and 
his Ph.D. from the Pennsylvania State 
oh der in 1951. A member of Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, Amer- 
ican Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search, and Sigma Xi, he is the author 
of a number of professional articles in 
psychology; of LIAMA research reports, 
including the Life Insurance in Focus 
series based on the LUTC -LIAMA sur- 
vey; and the continuing series of reports 
of agent attitudes based on studies co- 
sponsored by NALU. He also is a mem- 
ber of the town council in Granby, Conn. 





EN eA RR NE NE AN RR ET 


the winter of 1959-60, a time when most 
household heads (70%) expected the cost 
of living to continue to rise, but, at most, 
to rise only moderately. It also was a 
time when half of the household heads 
expected a long range (10-year) increase 
in the level of stock prices and 72% 
denied there was any possibility of a 
market crash comparable to the one in 
1929. The public was “bullish” and prob- 
ably unresponsive to stories relating the 


fate that befell investors more than 30 
years ago. 
When the household heads were 


asked how 
surance 


they believed 
purchases should be adjusted 
during a period of rising prices, 44% 
said their holdings should be increased 
to offset the declining value of the dol- 
lar. Another 40% said their purchases 
would be unaffected, most typically be- 
cause they could see no connection be- 
tween life insurance and inflation or be- 
cause their purchases would depend on 
other factors, such as the amount of 
money they would have available. 


their life in- 








The reasons given by the 12% who 
would reduce their purchases varied 
markedly by income level. Below $8,000, 
the household heads said that inflation 
would reduce the amount they could 
spend on anything, life insurance in- 
cluded. From $8,000 and up, the belief 
was common that life insurance suffers 
in comparison with other investments 
during inflation. 

Household heads who currently owned 
either stock or mutual funds shares were 
asked why they had purchased them 
rather than buying more life insurance. 
The most frequent response was that 
stocks and mutual funds provide a great- 
er return on one’s investment. However, 
only 7% of stock owners and 6% of 
mutual fund owners said they had pur- 
chased to hedge against inflation. Others 
believed that the life insurance program 
was adequate. 

Those who had bought stocks or mu- 


tual fund shares within a year of the 
interview were compared with nonin- 
vestors. Even after income differences 








beneficiaries. 


tion in 1907, 








JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE.---” 


—*Earned highest rate of interest in | 960 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance companies with as 
much as $100 million in assets. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest—on 
funds held in trust for policyholders and 
Jefferson Standard has 


not paid less than 4% since organiza- 











Over 2 Billion Dollars of Life Insurance In Force 


*From published statistical reports 


ee 








ROBERT C. NUCKOLS 


between the groups had been taken into 
account, the investor was more likely to 
own life insurance, to own such fixed- 
dollar assets as savings accounts or goy- 
ernment bonds, and was less likely to 
have lapsed a policy. Among the small 
proportion of investors who owned no 
individual life insurance, only 13% said 
they had rejected it because of prefer- 
ence for other investments. It would 
appear that the investor is not a person 
who has raided his life insurance and 
his fixed-dollar forms of savings to buy 
equities. Rather, they suggest equities 
have been added to supplement his life 
insurance and other forms of savings. 


University of Michigan Survey 


The Survey Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has found that when 
people are asked to name the best ways 
to save or invest, they typically list such 
fixed-dollar channels as savings banks 
and Government bonds. Only a minority 
list equity investments. The SRC also 
finds that even when inflationary expec- 
tations are high, few people can think 
of a reason why Government savings 
bonds might not be a good buy. 

Data prepared by LIAMA and the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance show that from 
1949 to 1959 the proportion of all Ordi- 
nary sales that were term rose from 
36.6 to 47.7%. However, the proportion 
that was level term actually decreased 
with most of the increase attributable to 
the term portions of family policies, fam- 
ily income riders, the term portion of 
modified life, and automatically con- 
vertible term. In order words, the great- 
est part of the increase resulted from 
forms of term least likely to be used if 
a person planned to invest the difference 
in equities. 

Although the data gathered in the 
LUTC-LIAIMA survey showing the types 
of life insurance owned has not been 
tabulated, by inspection it appears that 


investors have not rejected cash value 
policies. 
One of the purposes of the LUTC- 


LIAMA survey was to study why people 
buy life insurance and the barriers that 
may cause some to limit their purchases 
or not buy. Conceivably, one of these 
barriers could have been the way in 
which the public evaluates life insur- 
ance in a period when the cost of living 


has risen for two decades and shows 
every sign of continuing to rise. The 
results show that this barrier, while 


existing for some upper income house- 
hold heads, does not exist for most peo- 
ple. The increase in mutual fund and 
stock ownership would seem to stem 
from other sources. 


Over-All Increase in Wealth 


One factor is the over-all increase in 
wealth. Census Bureau figures show a 
growth from 1947 to 1959 of approxi- 
mately 40% in the real incomes of Amer- 
ican families. In 1959 there were 3,173,- 
000 more families with incomes of $10,- 
000 or more than there had been in 1947. 
In all probability, growth in equity own- 
ership would have occurred had there 
been no inflationary price increases or if 
the phrase “buy term and invest the dif- 
ference” had not been heard. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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More and more underwriters use The Chase Manhattan I.P.B. Plan* to 





COLLECT FULL ANNUAL COMMISSIONS IMMEDIATELY! 
SELL LARGER POLICIES MORE EASILY! 






And here are 7 good reasons why: 


You benefit because... 





1. We pay your client’s total annual premium a year in 
advance. 


2. You receive full commission at once. 
3. Clients are less likely to let policies lapse. 
4. Insurance is easier to sell—easier for clients to buy. 


Your client benefits because... 





1. The Chase Manhattan provides life insurance usually 
without cost on the unpaid balance of the client’s note 
up to $10,000. 


2.He gets the advantage of your lowest annual pre- 
mium rates. 


3. He repays us in convenient monthly instalments — 
often at a saving over any other mode of payment. 





INSURANCE 


. PLAN 


You do yourself... and 
your clients and prospects 
...@ eal favor 
when you te// them about 
The Chase Manhattan's 





PREMIUM 
BUDGET 








In short, you make the sale...your client gets the in- 
surance he needs... you both benefit from The Chase 
Manhattan Insurance Premium Budget Plan. 


For further details, and for a free supply of our descrip- 
tive booklet to use in your selling, call our Instalment 
Credit Department, LL 2-5471-2-3-4. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N.Y. 
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I cannot think of any more effective 
approach to my subject than through 
some personal reminiscences. After all, 
convictions are essentially personal; 
they are largely self-induced although 
they may be nurtured by outside influ- 
ences; thus the manner of their incep- 
tion is definitely pertinent. 

Let us look back 29 years to the spring 
of 1932 to this young fellow, just four 
years out of college. Those four years 
had been spent with an investment bank- 
ing firm, a wonderful environment in 
which to experience first hand one of 
the most spectacular financial roller- 
coasters of all time. 

In the spring of 1928 a great bull mar- 
ket was reaching toward its highest pin- 
nacle. It had been going almost steadily 
upward since 1921. Nearly everyone was 
speculating. It was a time of mergers, 
stock promotions, pyramided holding com- 
panies. You could sell anything. We 
were in a great new era of prosperity; 
the resources of the North American 
continent were so unlimited and the 
future so bright that old standards of 

value were completely outdated. Should 
the price of a stock on the market be 


valued at 10 times earnings? No, of 
course not. In the new economy 20 
times, 30 times earnings was a safe 


yardstick. 








Guarantees That Set Life Insurance Apart 


By M. K. Kenny, CLU 


General Manager, Excelsior Life Insurance Co. 








Then came that darkest month—Oc- 
tober, 1929, and the drop which finally 
ended in mid-November with 50% of 
the market values swept away in less 
than one short month. Those were 
tragic times; the gruesome overture to 
the great depression. This was by no 
means the low point in the market, for 
a partial recovery was followed by a re- 
sumption of the downward trend, the 
bottom was finally reached in July, 1932. 

So let us have another look at this 
young fellow. He had made some head- 
way. After training and experience as 
an investment analyst he finally became 
treasurer of an investment trust group. 
In this capacity he assessed the market 
and bought and sold. 


Share Values and Income Shrink 


It was a rough time in the spring of 
1932. Among his other duties our young 
friend, the treasurer, was charged with 
answering the conrespondence from in- 
vestment trust shareholders who were 
concerned about the shrinking values 
and income and bewildered by what was 
happening to them. There was real 
hardship and sometimes tragedy. 

A harrowing as well as a disillusioning 
experience for our young man. Is it any 
wonder that he concluded that there was 
nothing stable, nothing one could depend 











the investment market; no ap- 
parent bottom for common stocks to 
reach, no good in the business at all. 
Is it any wonder that he reached for 
some medium, some commodity, some 
investent that had substance and sta- 
bility in which a person could place his 
money, supremely confident that it was 
safe. Is it any wonder that he reached 
for guarantees as a flower reaches for 
the light and found them when some 
friend, aware of his mental turmoil, sug- 
gested that he sell life insurance. It was 
this personal experience that established 
my faith in life insurance and the con- 
viction has strengthened through the 
years. It is the guarantees in life insur- 
ance that have justified this faith in it 
and have set it apart as something rare 
—something unique. 


on in 


Life Insurance Emerges As Something 
Special 


Out of the confused investment picture 
at that time there emerged the attitude 
among the general public that life insur- 
ance was something special; its guaran- 
tees set it apart in people’s minds from 
other activities in the financial world. 
Here was a medium which contained 
guarantees and here was management 
that could implement them. The con- 
trast between the uncertainties of in- 
























M. K. KENNY 


vestments and the security of life insur- 
ance was so sharply drawn that these 
life insurance values stood out like a 
beacon. The ‘public generally shared this 
attitude and it was intensified during 
the 1930’s as the guaranteed values of 
life insurance played their part in a de- 
pressed economy. During the depression 
years from 1929 to 1936 $1.135 billion 
was paid by life insurance companies to 
policyholders and their dependents in 
Canada, exclusive of payments under 
policy loan privileges. This amount ex- 
ceeded the total paid by the Federal, 
Provincial and municipal governments to 
recipients of unemployment and other 
relief during the same period. 


These are the guarantees that set life 
insurance apart, 


Guaranteed protection against the loss 
of income through death or disability— 
security second to none. 


Unconditional guaranteed values. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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MONY INTRODUCES | 
| TWO NEW HEALTH 


in 


| — INSURANCE POLICIES 


1.DISABILITY INCOME: Provides broad protection against total disability due 
gs to sickness or accident. 2. MAJOR MEDICAL: Offers substantial protection 
against catastrophic medical expenses due to a major sickness or injury. 






























MONY’s new Health Insurance Poli- 


Compare these MONY features cies present a double opportunity to 


. m : help meet the personal insurance 
with those in any other plan: needs of your clients. 


1. Top commissions Send for free sales brochure that 


2. Highly competitive provisions summarizes coverages of these two : 
and rates new policies and combines them into eee 


a unique sales tool for interviews. 














3. Easy-to-understand language 





4. Minimum of exclusions 
Mutual Of New York, Dept. ©B-6! 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


Please send me your FREE brochure describing MONY’s new 


5. M. M. offers unusual 
combinations of high inside 








limits and coinsurance Health Insurance Program. 
6. D. |. contract ‘‘non-can”’ Name 
to age 65 and conditionally Address 
continuable to age 70 City nei asia 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N. Y. 
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*K, Record... 


Not A Boast 


CAC Has Designed More Different 
Kinds of Pension Plans Than 
Any Other Company 


Designing pension, profit sharing and special 
plans is a business in itself at CAC . . . handled 
by a broadly experienced and highly specialized 
department. 

Flexibility is the rule. Build the plan to fit the 
case. There is no “book” with rigid rules and reg- 
ulations. No two companies are exactly alike. 
No two plans are apt to be identical. 

An opportunity to show you unique, practical 
and flexible approaches to the best in pension and 
profit sharing plans is invited. 





Member Continental National Group, Chicago 4 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE @ 








Eastern Department: 76 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 








Life Insurance Guarantees 
(Continued from Page 106) 


A guaranteed amount of income provided 
under settlement options—thus planned re- 
sults are guaranteed. 

Guarantees are made at the time of pur- 
chase and can run as long as 100 years. 

Cash value is available at all times for 
withdrawal—it is 100% liquid—there is a 
long term guaranteed reasonable rate of 
return. 

One can borrow up to the guaranteed 
amount on a confidential basis at a guar- 
anteed rate without the necessity of es 
tablishing credit and with no danger of 
having the loan called. 

And life insurance is still the only plan 
that guarantees a known sum at an un- 
known time. 

The days of the depression passed, and 
with the end of the war we entered a 
new period of great prosperity, created 
by the need for capital replacement, new 
plant and equipment to meet the long 
pent-up demand for the goods and serv- 
ices which had gone unsatisfied during 
the war. Science and technology oreated 
new products and techniques. For 15 
years we have enjoyed great material 
prosperity, an almost unprecedented rise 
in the standard of living. Life insurance 
sales have just about kept pace with the 
increased tempo of business generally. 
There have been many new develop- 
ments to life insurance products and 
sales methods, prompted in large part 
by the climate in which we found our- 
selves. 

Positive Values of Permanent Life 

Insurance 


Our conviction that the fixed positive 
guaranteed benefits and values of per- 
manent life insurance overshadow any- 
thing else that can be offered should be 
shouted from the housetops. Where else 
can one find safety of principal, a good 
rate of return, equal marketability and 
liquidity, favorable tax aspects, protec- 


Melvin Kirkland Kenny, CLU 


Mr. Kenny was born in New West- 
minster, British Columbia, and received 
his B. A. degree in 1928 from University 
of Toronto. From 1928 to 1932 he was 
statistician and treasurer with Canadian 
General Investment Trusts. He then be- 
came a salesman with Canada Life in 
Montreal, London and Toronto and in 
1937 was associated with Equitable Life 
of Canada as field supervisor until 1942, 
when he joined the Royal Canadian 
Armoured Corps until discharge in 1945 

He joined Excelsior Life in 1945 and 
was named general superintendent of 
agencies three years later; assistant 
general manager and director of agen- 
cies in 1953 and general manager in De- 
cember, 1960. He was appointed a di- 
rector of the company last February. 








tion from ceditors’ claims, immediate 
collateral for loans, appreciation of prin- 
cipal, a forcible degree of compulsion to 
save, avoidance of management care, 
self-completing features, the availability 
of settlement options, plus the fact that 
the first payment creates an immediate 
estate of an amount specified in ad- 
vance? These are the positive values of 
our product in which we believe. We 
should never be on the defensive. 

For me there is one word that typifies 
this great institution and its product. 
That word is “integrity.” To make sure 
I fully appreciated all its possible shades 
of meaning I checked with the Oxford 
Dictionary. I found that there it was 
defined as “soundness.” So far so good. 
But I found another meaning, too, a 
rather quaint old-fashioned word, sug- 
gesting a lot of old-fashioned virtues, 
and I said to myself, ‘How true.” That 
word is “uprightness” and I leave it with 
you confident that it is in good hands. 





This article is comprised of a speech 
Mr. Kenny made before the annual méeting 
of Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation last May 





New Survey — Nuckols 
(Continued from Page 104) 


Accompanying the increase in income 
has been the growth in advertising and 
in the sales forces of savings and invest- 
ment institutions. Competition, which 
formerly came almost exclusively from 
consumer goods, has been augmented by 
financial institutions competing for the 
savings dollar. 

Another factor may be the apparent 
failure of many family heads to under- 
stand and realistically plan for the econ- 
omic impact their deaths would have on 
their survivors. The LUTC-LIAMA sur- 
vey finds that the life insurance owner- 
ship objectives of family heads are low 
and that they are unaware of their basic 
savings and protection needs. Life in- 
surance receives little discussion within 
the family and, by implication, little out- 
side. The reasons given for owning life 
insurance lack specificity and consider- 
ation of the eventual use of the pro- 
ceeds is limited. While life insurance is 
thought of as a good thing to own, pur- 
chasing behavior is haphazard and not 
tied in with a well-thought-out program 
of family security. 

If this picture us correct, life insurance 
is faced with a serious marketing prob- 
lem, but one that is within its own power 
to solve. There is no question that the 
public considers life insurance as basic to 
family security. This is shown by the 
breadth of coverage, the fact that it is 
one of the first assets acquired by most 
young families, and because the great 
majority of household heads will state 
specifically that life insurance ow nership 
is a necessary and desirable goal. 

What apparently happens, however, is 
that as income increases and as family 
heads begin to feel that their needs for 
savings and protection have been met, 
they look for other ways to invest. 
Stocks and mutual funds begin to look 
particularly attractive as ways to broaden 
one’s asset holdings. The belief is wide- 
spread that they provide a good rate of 
return on the money invested, and most 
family heads apparently see little likeli- 


hood of losing ‘their investment in a mar- 
ket crash. 

There is nothing wrong with this se- 

quence of events, if the family head is 
correct in his assumption that his life 
insurance and other savings needs have 
been filled. According to the survey re- 
sults, he is frequently wrong. 
‘ Helping the family head reach a real- 
istic appraisal of his financial needs may 
well be one of the most profitable serv- 
ices a life insurance agent can render— 
and one of the most effective ways of 
meeting the competition from other in- 
vestment media. It will mean, however, 
that agents be well trained in family 
finance so that their prospects’ general 
desire for protection can be focused on 
specific objectives as well as showing 
them their various savings needs, many 
of which can best be met through cash 
value life insurance. 


wie Spirit of Liberty 

The most respected and_ oftenest 
quoted jurist in the United States was 
Judge Learned Hand who died August 
18 at the age of 89. A paragraph from 
a speech he made respecting the mean- 
ing to man of liberty attracted the at- 
tention of many engaged in miarketing 
of life insurance. They felt it could be 
interpreted as correctly describing the 
motivation and ethical standards of an 
insurance agent of the highest type when 
dealing with prospects for insurance. 

This is a paragraph from that address: 

“The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which seeks to understand the minds of 
other men and women. The - spirit 
of liberty is the spirit which weighs 
their interest alongside its own, without 
bias. The spirit of liberty remembers 
that not even a sparrow falls to earth 
unheeded. The spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who, nearly 2,000 years 
ago, taught mankind that lesson that it 
has never learned, but has never quite 
forgotten; that there may be a kingdom 
where the least shall be heard and con- 
sidered side by side with the greatest.” 
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Performance vs. Projection 


How much better did the clients of National 
THE TRUE PICTURE oy agents fare in ordinary life sales 20, 15, 
10 years ago in terms of net cost? Here is 

OF NET COSTS National Life’s performance record: 





























en in AGE ACTUBROJECTION (OL PER $1,000) 

35 20% better than projected 

1 5 A] 45 8% better than projected 

. : a ahbies = 10% better than projected 

eine sills ew Gem equine iets guna 

33 34% better than projected 

| 04 6 45 20% better than projected 

(15 YEARS) 55 11% better than projected 











United Nations General Assembly 


35 34% better than projected 
1 g AT 45 24% better than projected 


(10 YEARS) 55 16% better than projected 




















Korean War 


OVER THE YEARS National Life’s liberal dividend prac- 
tice has placed the Company among the very foremost 
low-net-cost companies in the country. The following 
projection, based on our 1961 dividend scale, which 


is not guaranteed, shows net costs over 20, 15 and 10 
year periods. 


PROJECTED NET COSTS PER $1,000, BASED ON 
ORDINARY LIFE, MALE, $25,000 POLICY. 


























Age 20-Year Projection 15-Year Projection | 10-Year Projection 

35 $ 28.92* $ 1.08* | $14.50 

45 $ 31.07 $ 41.44 $ 43.14 

55 ~ $190.06 $156.93 $120.54 
*Net Gain 


Insurance son Montpelier 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 





- A MUTUAL COMPANY... OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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Key to Success 
(Continued from Page 102) 


tronics companies on the San Francisco 
peninsula. 

However, after returning to San Fran- 
cisco, I received a call from General 
Agent F. J. Van Stralen the very day I 
arrived. After about two hours with Mr. 
Van Stralen I made up my mind that I 
wanted to join the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. I was impressed by Mr. Van Stra- 
len and by the company he represented. 
It seemed to me that being associated 


with good people and a good company 
could become the key for my own suc- 
cess in a new career. 

I have never regretted that decision. 
Particularly during the last year, I have 
been fortunate enough to have a con- 
tinuing flow of new business from a more 
or less specialized market. 

This came about when I interceded 
with a large West Coast banking chain 
for a friend of mine who was extremely 
interested in securing interim financing 
for some new construction he was doing. 
The banker whose assistance I requested 
for my friend took a liking to me, and 
shortly after our initial meeting invited 


me to a convention of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association. 


New Center of Influence Opens Doors 


There I met a great many men in the 
mortgage banking field. Shortly after that 
my new friend asked me to lunch, in- 
vited me to his house, and before I knew 
it, we became very close. 

This newly found center of influence 
would open the door for my calls by 
saying to his acquaintance at lunch, on 
the golf course, or during some other 
form of contact: “Admiral McMillian has 
a proposition about key-man indemnifica- 
tion and about deferred compensation 








Junior Actuary this question: 


year-spans of each rider.” 


chin as he meditated. 





The other day we did, soon after we asked a 


“How many combinations of policy and rider 
can The Manhattan Life issue as of now? Must be 
an awful lot of ’em. There are 55 policies and 18 
riders, and most every rider can be attached to 
most any policy. Then you’ve got to figure that 
just about everything is issued up to 1,000% 
Mortality, which means, in most cases, twelve 
sub-standard tables, A through FZ. Don’t bother 
about all the ages we issue at or the different 


The Actuary scowled a bit, then stroked his 
All of a sudden, he started manipulating keys 
on an ultra modern, if small, computing machine. 


Reminded us of a piano virtuoso at the 
ivories. The more keys the Actuary punched, 


THe MANHATTAN LIFE 


Ever Seen an Actuary Blow a Fuse? 
oi’ fe 
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Home Office: 111 West 57th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 





the more the machine got agitated, jumping like 
a frog. The figures in the peep holes kept getting 
bigger and bigger. 

Then it happened — FAST. The machine quit 
cold; the light went out. 

Our Actuary looked perplexed. ‘Must have 
blown a fuse! Too many combinations for this 
small machine to handle,” he muttered. “The big 
machine is tied up. How about coming back next 


Sorry, but we couldn’t get the answer by press 
time. Let’s just say this for the moment: The Man 
from Manhattan Life can offer you a big range of 
sales-closing combinations. With few exceptions, 
the underwriting goes to 1,000% Mortality, 
which means a lot when you have a “tough one.” 

4 Call The Man from Manhattan and tell him 
your problems. 
Over $1,500,000,000 of Insurance in Force 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


¥ 


~ 
Pe LANDS 








to which you should listen. Not only 
should you listen to it, but you 
should buy it because you need it. 
I don’t know what your estate 
tax problem is, but you need the key- 
man indemnification, you need the de- 
ferred compensation for yourself and 








Ira E. McMillian 


(Rear Admiral McMillian is a graduate 
of the Naval Academy, class of 1930. He 
was gunnery officer of the destroyer Hill 
at Pearl Harbor and participated in prac- 
tically all of the major engagements of 
the naval war in the Pacific. He has re- 
ceived many citations and awards for 
“conduct beyond the call of duty.” He 
joined the San Francisco Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in August, 1958. 

Avoiding the military market for rea- 
sons which he makes clear, Admiral Mc- 
Millian has developed some centers of 
influence in business circles and goes to 
his prospects with what he terms “well- 
thought-out proposals that show definite 
advantages for them.” 








your family. Listen to him and buy it 
from him.” 

The first lead that I received was a 
young building contractor with a business 
network worth about $4 million. 

On my first interview I was able to 
suggest to him in concrete form, by 
written proposal, that he buy a policy 
for $500,000 key-man indemnification, and 
that he further take out a $207,000 policy, 
Life (Paid up at 65, for deferred com- 
pensation. He signed the applications 
in that first interview. A total line of 
$300,000 was delivered and is in force. 


Well-Thought-Out Proposals Pay Off 


There is no shortage of referrals. When 
suitable centers of influence have been 
developed in the field of business insur- 
ance, it has been my experience that 
there is no difficulty in securing qual- 
ified prospects. The most important thing 
is to come to these prospects with a well- 
thought-out proposal that shows definite 
financial advantages for them, 

In this, and in the help that I have 
received from my associates at the San 
Francisco agency, I have found the key 
to success in my new career. 


Psychological Need For 


Insurance Described 

A description of the psychological need 
for insurance — why so many are un- 
happy and insecure if without it—was 
given by Spencer L. Kimball, professor 
of law, University of (Michigan, in an 
address delivered before American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters in Philadelphia June 2. Said 
Professor Kimball: 

“This is coming to be a society in 
which the insurance policy forms the 
cement that ‘holds the structure together. 
Undoubtedly the rapid evolution, not to 
say revolution, in our knowledge about 
and control over the physical world, is 
the main cause of the changes taking 
place in our social fabric. Undoubtedly 
insurance is consequence and not cause. 
But insurance is the most characteristic 
consequence, and it is the one that is 
demanded, that is inexorably compelled 
by the evolution of society, in order to 
make the whole work. 

“So crucial is insurance to the func- 
tioning of our economy that a thoughtful 
scholar has said our capitalist order 
would collapse without its support. But 
there is another aspect to the role of in- 
surance that is even more important 
because it colors the whole development 
of the law with respect to insurance. 
This is a psychological role. Not only 
does man need insurance for economic 
reasons that the economic theorist can 
express in algebraic formulae; man needs 
insurance because he needs to feel secure. 
It is probably more important to the hu- 
man being that he feel secure than that he 
actually be so. This psychological need 
or demand of human beings produces 
pressures upon the law far more intense 
than mere economic needs would do.” 
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cost competitive contracts 
designed specifically for each of 
the many life insurance markets 











And more, too! Supporting The Union Central 
representative and his superb merchandise is a powerful national adver- 
tising campaign; a sound, smart sales promotion program; and quality, 
direct direct mail. His career is aided further by a proved Training and 


Educational procedure. 


This places The Union Central agent, and his Company, in a preferred 


osition in today’s life insurance market place! 
Pp P 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company, Cincinnati 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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ith All Mi, Whrldl. Goods a 


By Davis W. Grecc 


President, American College of Life Underwriters 


We in life insurance should know 
more about the American family in 
order to serve it better, and a very 
good point at which to start is where 
the family starts, namely with the 
wedding. Brides and grooms get an 
enormous amount of attention from 
each other, from ministers, doctors, 
silversmiths and florists. They get 
too little attention from life insur- 
ance ; they should get more. 

By the end of this year 1,550,000 new 
American families will have been created. 
Each of the 3,100,000 men and women 
will look upon their wedding day as the 
most important event of their mortal 
lives. The problems faced by these young 
men and women in making their mar- 


riage a success are awesome ones. Too 


little is known about their problems even 
by the young men and women about to 
meet them 


Two Sides to Financial Problem 


Establishing a satisfactory system for 
getting and spending money is a 
fundamental challenge. The future f- 
nancial health of the family depends 
upon how successful this economic chal- 
lenge is met. Note that there are two 
sides to this problem: (1) getting the 
money and (2) spending the money. Ser- 
ious and unresolved problems with f- 
said to be the Number 1 


most 


nances are 





source of conflict among young married 
persons 

Let us turn our attention now to the 
premise the life underwriter should 
play a signficant role in the wed- 
ding drama. At the outset let us admit 
that there must be some fundamental 


reason—religious, social, economic, med- 
ical, aesthetic or legal—for the life un- 
derwriter to be on stage, or else he will 
be absent. 

At the risk of oversimplification, | 
would suggest that the life underwriter 
should be on stage because of the age- 
old promise made explicitly or by impli- 
cation at the wedding ceremony: “With 
all my worldly goods, I thee endow.” 
Here is one of the most unselfish prom- 
ises any human can make to anothe1 
It is symbolic of complete commitment 
Yet, without life insurance, the promise 
is empty. The worldly goods do not 
exist at the time the promise is made. 

The best information available to me 
that the and liabilities 
of the newly married couple just about 
neutralize one another. What each 
brings to the marriage in the way of 
worldly goods is counterbalanced by the 
obligations and liabilities which exist by 
the end of the honeymoon. 

Even though in about half the cases 
both the husband and wife work during 
the first year after marriage, the ex- 
pense side of the couple’s financial state- 
ment is under heavy pressure from the 
beginning of marriage. 


suggests assets 


Bridegroom’s Earning Potential High 


But is the promise of the young bride- 
groom as unreal and deceptive as it 
would first seem? Is he really “kidding 


the little girl” in promising to endow 
her with something he does not have? 

The answer, of course, is that every 
new bridegroom has a treasure of world- 
ly goods yet to be gained. In his future 
earning power lies the strength of his 
promise. It is the value of his future 
earnings that adds substance to his 
promise. 

We are told that the average lifetime 
earnings of a college graduate are about 
$275,000 and, obviously, most of this will 


be earned after the wedding day. For 
the high school graduate the amount is 
about $175,000. So the groom’s promise 
of his worldly goods does have substance 
—if his life and health be spared for the 
Biblical “three score and ten.” For a 
given family, however, the “if” is over- 
powering, the uncertainty complete. 
Only through life insurance can the 
promise be guaranteed. 

We all know that there is a propen- 
sity for most persons to insure their ma- 
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terial property. There is less of a tend- 
ency for persons to insure their great- 
est asset of all, namely, their earning 
power. Here, then, is the mission of life 
insurance. Here is the role of the life 
underwriter as a “member of the wed- 
ding.” 

There are other reasons why the life 
underwriter should be associated with 
each new family when it begins. Mar- 
riage represents the first time that most 
young men have been confronted with 
the stark reality of dependence. It is 
the first time that many young women 
have left the protective wing of loving 
parents. It is the wedding that creates 
the responsibility each has to the other. 

It is at this time that the life under- 
writer, very naturally and very logically, 
can assume the role of financial coun- 
selor for the young couple. It is only 
he who can capitalize the future earning 
power of the breadwinner and make real 
the expected flow of income in the years 
ahead. 


Life Insurance as Basis of Savings 
Program 


As mentioned earlier, one of the most 
fundamental challenges facing the young 
married couple is establishing their fi- 
nances on a sound basis. From the very 
beginning there is a squeeze between 
wants and desires, and the ability to 
satisfy them. Here is the point where 
life insurance as a systematic program 
of thrift should be introduced into the 
family’s financial plans. Acceptance of 
the budgetary discipline inherent in any 
form of orderly savings program in- 
evitably will lead to greater financial 
health in future years. Using life insur- 
ance as the basis of this savings pro- 
gram introduces the semi-compulsion of 
future premium payments and_ the 
strength of delivered dollars whether the 
insured lives or dies. 

The life underwriter has the oppor- 
tunity to make a substantial subjective 
contribution to the newlyweds through 
life insurance. What possibly could be 
more meaningful to a young man and 
woman than to be named the insured 
and beneficiary in a long-term legal 
contract which looks eventually to the 
age of retirement and ultimate passing 
from this earth? Could anything add a 
greater tone of solidity and permanence 
to the environment of a new marriage? 

Did you ever consider the possibility 
of seeking out names of prospective 
brides and grooms with the express pur- 
pose of selling “wedding present life in- 
surance?” Do you think it is possible 
that you could persuade a father, a 
father-in-law, uncle, an aunt, a grand- 
father or grandmother, or some other 
person, to make a gift of life insurance 
to a newly married couple instead of giv- 
ing them the conventional silver, linens, 
china—or another “silent butler?” Do 
you think you could convince them that 
they should give to the young couple 
something which is live and vital and 
lasting, like the first or the first few an- 
nual premiums on a $10,000 life insurance 
contract ? 

Yes, you do have to sell the idea to 
the donor, and also get the permission 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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HOME OFFICE 
SUPPORT WITH 
A FIELD 
VIEWPOINT 








Knowing that success in the field is so greatly influenced by behind-the- 
scenes cooperation . . . Fidelity Mutual emphasizes to Home Office 
personnel the overwhelming importance of field viewpoint. 


Whether it is processing applications, handling policy loans, changing 
beneficiaries or settling claims . . . nothing can substitute for personal 
interest and prompt assistance as needed and when needed by our 
men in the field. 


The fact is that 96 per cent of Fidelity Mutual's claims are settled with- 
in 24 hours . . . one of the many ways Fidelity Mutual helps its agents 
do an outstanding job in life underwriting. 
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How an Insurance Estate Can Grow in Size From 


a Small Policy and in Different Directions 


Not long ago, poring over some files 
I'd saved from my field days, I picked 
up one marked “client folder” that went 
back to 1940, the year I started in the 
life insurance business. Letting my mind 
wander back over the years, I picked out 
one client’s insurance history. Let me 
review it with you. 

At the time I forced him *to buy his 
first policy he was young, single, not too 
heavy, passing a physical was no prob- 
lem. He was really a young man in a 
hurry but not at all concerned about the 
future. He was tough to sell. He under- 
stood all the benefits and values of life 
insurance for others, but he couldn’t see 
why he should part with any of his 
small income to acquire these benefits. 
I almost had to shame him into buying 
$6,000 of Modified Life 3-20, with his 
father as beneficiary. He wasn’t too 
happy about it and was less than en- 
thusiastic about paying the premiums. 

He worked for a company with an 
interest in its people and that same year 
he was granted $4,000 of Group insur- 
ance. So, with a total of $10,000 he was 
starting an estate, although he didn’t 
realize it at the time. 


A Tough Man to Sell 


Next, he got married and, of course, 
needed a little more insurance. Again 
he was a difficult sale, but not quite as 
tough as the first time. 

In 1943 he became a father and at this 
point was easy to sell—or maybe because 
I'd been studying and experiencing life 
insurance in action I was developing a 
more profound belief in life insurance 
and the wonderful job it can do. 

Shortly after that came World War 
II and he went into the service. Our 
talks must thave had some effect be- 
cause he acquired the full $10,000 of GI 
and kept his other insurance in force. 
In 1946 his Group insurance was in- 
creased to $6,000 and we began to talk 
seriously of increasing his insurance 
estate. 


Though I was becoming concerned 
over my inability to make him see the 
real necessity of doing something about 
more adequately providing for his family 
through life insurance, at the same time 
I was developing a deep-rooted personal 
belief in life insurance which I was con- 
fident I would eventually succeed in 
conveying to him. I knew I’d get him 
to move—it was just a question of when. 


Policy to Protect Mortgage 


In 1948 he bought a home with a 
mortgage blanketing it almost entirely. 
I sold him an additional policy to cover 
the mortgage. This sale was rather easy. 
I believe no debt should live longer than 
the man who created it. He agreed. He 
wanted his family to have a home, not 
a debt, so he bought—all permanent life 
insurance. 


In 1949 a second child was born. Again 
we went over his insurance, Social Se- 
curity and Group benefits, and added an- 
other $10,000. He couldn’t afford it, but 
his family couldn’t afford his not having 
it 


By Wiiuiam K. KALrTEIssEN 
Executive Director of Agencies, The Prudential 


In 1950 a little paper-covered book, 
“This I Believe,” was published for the 
first time by Life Insurance Agency 
Management ‘Association. It was a pow- 
erful book and I made a practice of 
reading it over and over again. What 
most impressed me was the concept of 
life insurance as a complete financial 
program. I liked the idea about being 
able to tell a man he could spend ai/ 
of his income after he had provided for 
death, disability and retirement, and 
that doing these things through insur- 
ance left him more money to spend and 
enjoy as he went along than any other 
way he could name. From that time on 
I fully understood and appreciated the 
potential and capabilities of life insur- 
ance. 


Early in 1951 it seemed appropriate 
to review this client’s program once 
more, and this time it looked as though 
he should have another $35,000-$40,000 
of life insurance. You know the answer; 
he couldn’t afford it. But he loved his 
family and believed in himself, in his 
company and in the future. With no 
pressure from me he showed me how 
he could squeeze out enough to buy an- 
other $15,000 of Modified-3. Somehow 
he paid for it and has kept right on 
meeting the premiums ever since. 


Bought More When Group Benefits 


Increased 


Later in the same year he came to me 
again. The company for which he 
worked had again improved his Group 
benefits, vaethe we his Group life insur- 
ance. We reviewed his program and he 
bought another $16,000. He felt that if 
his company thought enough of him to 
improve his Group plan, he should do 
something on his own 

In 1952 he bought still another $10,000 
and the same year his Group insurance 
was doubled. 

Also in 1952 1 was promoted and made 
a manager, so my time for personal 
production was restricted. But this fel- 
low was fast becoming one of my better 
clients so I kept in very close touch with 
him and in 1953 sold him twice. In 1954 
he didn’t increase his life insurance hold- 
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A native of New Brunswick, N. J., Mr. 
Kalteissen was graduated from Rutgers 
University with an A.B. degree in 1937 
and from New Jersey Law School with 
an LL.B degree in 1940. In that year 
he went with the Stuyvesant agency of 
The Prudential in New York City, in 
1941 was named agency assistant and 
five years later became assistant man- 
ager. In 1948 he was appointed assistant 
manager of the company’s Newark 
Agency and was named manager of the 
Trenton agency in 1952. He went to the 
home office as director of agencies in 
1955 and was appointed executive direc- 
tor of agencies, Ordinary Dept., the fol- 
lowing year. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. 
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ings, but his company did. We had a 
few serious talks and the weak spot in 
his program seemed to be lack of in- 
come in event of disability, so he bought 
$500 a month of income protection, 10 
years and Life. 


Insuring Family’s Christmas 


In 1954 I found another sales idea in 
one of the insurance magazines. It was 
new to me and one I personally could 
really believe in without reservation. 
One of man’s basic desires is to be re- 
membered and thought of after he’s 
gone. Preferably thought of and remem- 
bered kindly, affectionately and lovingly. 
This story I had read suggested that a 
father could arrange to make every 
Christmas for his family happy through 
life insurance. My client liked the idea, 
and bought another $10,000. We ar- 
ranged for $5,000 of this to be set aside 
to provide a check for $300 on the first 
of December each year so that his 
family will always be able to enjoy 
Christmas, even if he’s not around. That 
policy stays with the others, but it’s 
easy to spot because it’s tied in Christ- 
mas ribbon! 

In 1955 I was transferred to the home 
office and gave up my license. Despite 
the fact I could no longer handle his 
insurance for him we counseled together 
severl times. In 1956 the review called 
for another $25,000 in addition to the 
further increases that had taken effect 
in his Group insurance. In 1957 he 
moved into a bigger house with a bigger 
mortgage and again reorganized ‘his in- 
surance, adding another $25,000. In 1958 
he bought another good size policy and 
in the spring of this year he acquired 
his last policy so far, but I doubt that 
he’s through buying yet. 


Why This Case Was Not Unusual 


Probably this seems an unusual file on 
an unusual client—one that doesn’t come 
along too often. The amount may be 
somewhat unusual, but except for the 
amount everything is very usual and 
here’s why: 

He wanted to protect his family—most 
men you talk to do. At the same time 
he wanted to be able to spend his money 


as he went. Building a life insurance 
estate enabled him to have more to 
spend than if he had run the risk of pro- 
viding for his family and himself through 
other means, so he did it. 

Most of his purchases he couldn’t af- 
ford—most men can’t. When he bought 
because his brain told him to—that first 
policy—he bought grudgingly and very 
little. When he bought because of his 
heart, he bought more substantially and 
most ‘willingly. This, too, is true of most 
men. He bought for the common ordi- 
nary everyday reasons: to provide shel- 
ter, food, clothing, education, a mother’s 
time for his children, and a little extra 
happiness for them all. These are the 
usual reasons, and there are no better 
reasons in the world. 


Bought Solution to His Problem 


There were no complicated sales pres- 
entations or complex reasons for buying, 
no gimmicks and no competitive prob- 
lems. He already had the problem—he 
was buying the solution. No complexi- 
ties of buying term and investing the 
difference; just plain, simple, wonderful 
life insurance. 

He used his cash values several times 
to help him over temporary tight spots 
and then struggled to repay the policy 
loans. And he’s hoping to live until the 
time when he'll relax on the beach with 
a cold beer in his hand and enjoy his 
retirement on some of the cash values, 
as a supplement to his company’s re- 
tirement plan and Social Security. 

He’s made some headway in his pro- 
fession, perhaps slowly and definitely 
not spectacularly—most men do rela- 
tively at least as well. So if this is an 
unusual file, if this client is at all un- 
usual, it’s because his agent believed and 
his belief became contagious. 

This brings us right down to the ques- 
tion of belief in self and in life insur- 
ance. Here’s where your clients need 
your help to the greatest degree. If 
you’re going to succeed in getting others 
to provide properly for their own fa- 
milies, you must ‘first have done so in 
your own case and for your own loved 
ones. 

Practicing What You Preach 

If you buy insurance for simple, every- 
day reasons of the heart, you do it be- 
cause you can be touched where it 
counts—in the ‘heart. If you put your 
own belief to the pocketbook test and 
practice what you preach, and, if you 
pay insurance premiums on your own 
life until it hurts, then will you be able 
with a clear conscience to ask others to 
do the same—and only then will a really 
satisfactory number of them do it. 

If you’ve got this kind of belief, deep 
down and unshakable, you can with your 
head high, looking the public straight in 
the eye, convince others to do what you 
know they must do. 

Fortunately, this kind of proven belief 
can offset many shortcomings in techni- 
cal and mechanical abilities and skills. 

Of this I am sure, because the name on 
the front of the client folder we've been 
reviewing is my own, 
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*h re’ Steady income is a man’s most valuable economic asset and needs 
e S§ a protection. Over the years, this income could amount to quite a 
sum—if it continues without interruption. But a serious accident 

better or illness could change all that . . . a fact that no man can ignore. 

You can't ignore this most important client need, either. You'll dis- 


way cover that Provident Mutual’s Income Protection policies are quite 
flexible and offer liberal benefits. All are non-cancellable and 


to rotect guaranteed renewable to age 65—and participating. In addition, a. 
P wide range of elimination and maximum benefit periods makes it 


y Ou r possible for your client to design his own plan. 


Our competitive net costs make this portfolio of up-to-date coverages 


y | a £’ even more attractive. Provident Mutual's new Income Protection 
C. zen Ss policies won't lie down on the job! You'll do well to investigate. 
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Some Observations After 








Forty Years As An Actuary 


RETIRING after 40 years in the 
life insurance business one can’t help 
taking a backward look and viewing 


the events of those years in the per- 
spective of the present time. Certain 
events stand out more clearly than 


others but all have played their part 
in contributing to the position our 
industry now enjoys in the life of our 
people. 
Then and Now—1921 vs. 1961 
1921 was a 
and if we 


to “Ty Ww we 


fair number of 
review the years 
find 


years ag 
from “then” 
some truly amazing 


transformations in almost every aspect 
f human life. Since 1921 we have ac- 
qui ired radios and TV, new drugs, new 
fabrics, new ere: electronics and 
atomic energy} jet-propelled planes, 
space satellites and “count downs.” 


These are a few of 
developments that a 
1921. There have, of 
more. For in our exploration of the un- 
known, in our ceaseless efforts to push 
back the limits of man’s knowledge, and 
in Our constant attempt to create for all 
men richer, healthier and happier lives, 
our universities, our ‘foundations, our 
government and our industries have made 
enormous contributions 


he truly fantastic 
occurred since 
course, been many 


As one author has expressed it, 
whole history of mankind there has never 
been such a violent acceleration in the 
acquisition of human knowledge. . . . It 
is no good repeating nowadays the weary 
old cliche ‘there is nothing new under 
he sun.’ There are literally thousands 
of human discoveries and devices which 
have never, even in em! ryo, appeared be- 
human life. 

This has been particularly true of 
own great industry > progress 
insurance since 1921 has been ni 
short of phenomenal. Just how 
nomenal can be gathered from the fact 
at in 1921 about 40 million Americans 
only 37% of the population—were cov- 
ered by life insurance, and the total coy- 
Munna to only $45 billion. To- 
day about 130 li Americans, ap- 


“In the 








tore in 





our 
of life 
thing 
phe- 





milli yn 


proximately 70% of our population, have 
some life 


insurance coverage amounting 
to $645 billion. From $5 billion to 
$645 billion, an increase of $600 billion, 


or 1,300%, in 40 years. 

In looking back over the years, my 
impressions—not only of New York Life 
but of the life insurance industry and 
the econ my—naturally fall into the four 


decades: the 1920's, the 30’s, the 40’s 
and the 50's. I call them “boom,” “bust,” 
p > - 

war,” and finally “research, develop- 


” 


ment ‘and growth 


1920’s—The “Boom” Years 


Anyone who lived through the 20's 
knows that they were really the boom 
years until the stock market crash of 


1929 launched the depression of the 30’s. 
The insurance business was booming, 
interest rates were high and coverages 
were being expanded, particularly for 
disability. 


* J. B. Phillips, God Our Contemporary 
Clow, York, The Macmillan Co. 1960) 
Ppp 
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Mr. Phillips, who 
vice president and chief actuary 


York Life last May, 


The Gold Book a talk he made ! 
600 members of New York Life’s Man- 
agement Development Program, just | 
prior to his retirement. 

Mr. Phillips joined New York Life 


in 1921 following graduation from Uni- 
Toronto, and had been vice 
chief actuary since 1953. 
his retirement he was 


versity of 
president and 
At the time of 
| head of operations. 
A detailed f his 
career was published in The Eastern 
May 26, 1961. 
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Dur ine these 10 years, life insurance 
sales increased each year, the peak fin lly 
being reached in 1929 when the Ordinary 
sales in the U. S. amounted to over 
$12 billion, double the figure at the begin- 
nine of the decade. It would be 17 years 
(1946) before that figure would be reached 
again. 

In 1920 the industry’s net interest rate 
after taxes was 4.83% and for most ol 
the decade was over 5%. Wouldn't we 
have that kind of return today 


Disability Benefits 
industry 


For more than 10 years the : 
had been developing disability benefits to 


like to 


be issued in connection with life insur- 
ance policies. First, a waiver of pre- 

of , he acre 
mium benefit, then payment of the face 


next a yearly in- 
face without reduc- 


in yearly instz alment . 
come of 10% of the 

ing the face amount, and finally a month- 
ly income benefit, But it wasn't until 
he 1920’s that the most liberal types ot 


. \ 
coverages appeared, so liberal that the 

} 
costs eventually became prohibitive, with 
the result that many companies had to 


withdraw from the field. 

Perhaps the most significant step was 
the introduction about 1921 of the “90 
day” clause. -hagyd to that time the in- 
sured had to be totally and permanently 
disabled to collect benefits. Now if he 
wees’ otally disabled for 90 days he would 
be pre weaned to be _ anently disabled 
and thus qualify for benefits. At first the 
monthly income started at the end of 
the 90 days, then it was made “retro- 
active” to the beginning of the period. 


Monthly income at first was usually 
1% of the face amount. Later an in- 
creasing benefit was introduced, the 


monthly income increasing to 14% of 
the face amount after five years of dis- 
ability and to 2% after ten years. Most 
companies required that the insured, 
order to qualify, must be umable to 
perform any kind of work because of 
disability, but some companies introduced 
a clause which would qualify him if he 
could not perform in “his own occupa- 
tion.” 

There were many variations not only 
in the coverages between companies but 
also within a company. A person could 
have several policies with disability cov- 
erage in the same company but might 
be able to draw benefits only on some 
policies, not on all. No wonder the 
public was confused. 


N. Y. Dep’t Sets Standard Provisions 


The New York Insurance Department 
inally entered the picture and promul- 
gated a set of standard disability provi- 
sions effective July 1, 1930, which are 
still in effect. 

In addition to the public’s confusion, 
we also had a fair amount of confusion 
on the part of the companies as to what 
the price tag should be for the benefits 
offered. Before the experience had really 
matured under one type of benefit a 
more liberal one was introduced with 
premium rates based on the experience 
under an earlier benefit. What was not 
fully realized was the effect on the 
disability rate of liberalizing the benefits. 
Two contracts with exactly the same 
definition of what constituted disabilit y 
but with different benefits would pri duce 
different rates of disabilitv, the more 
liberal the benefits the higher the rate 
of disability. 

Even during these boom years, com- 
panies doing business in New York State 
were reporting disability losses aggregat- 
ing about $20 million a year. Yet this 
was but a forerunner of things to come. 


1930’s—The “Bust” Years 


The stock market crash in September 
1929 marked the end of the boom vears 
and set the stage for the depression of 
the 30’s, causing security values and 
interest rates to fall rapidly, stagnation 
of business. unemployment, bank failures, 
moratoria for banks and insurance com- 


panies, salary cuts. 

In 1929 and again in 1930 Ordinary 
insurance sales in the United States 
were about $12 billion. By 1933 thev 
fell below $7 billion and stayed around 
that figure for 10 years then graduallv 


improved until by 1946 thev finally passed 
the previous peak year of 1929. 

Surrenders were greatly increased dur- 
ing these years, with sales just about 
offsetting cancelations so that total Or- 
dinary in force levelled off at about 
$80 billion and then dropped at the very 
low point of the depression to $72 bil- 
lion. From this low point. in force 
slowly climbed to reach $80 billion again 
by the end of the decade. 

Interest rates also plummeted. The 
5.05% rate after taxes in 1929 for U. 
life companies dropped below 4% in 
1934 and kept on dropping so that it 
fell below 3% in 1946 and didn’t again 
exceed 3% until 1952! The net rate 
before taxes finally passed 4% (4.11%) 
in 1960. The aggregate net rate ‘after 
taxes for U. S. companies is now only 
about 3.6%. Still quite a way from the 
5.05% rate of 1929. 

Disability losses also became a serious 
problem for the industry. With the great 
amount of unemployment, it became 
easier for many policyholders to claim 
disability benefits. One of the tests of 
qualification for benefits was whether or 
not the insured could work. Was he 
working? Since he was out of work, it 
was easier to establish that he could not 
work and in many cases disability in- 
surance became “unemployment insur- 
ance.” 

Disability losses of companies licensed 
in New York State grew steadily: in 1929 
they were $22 million; in 1930, $47 mil- 
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lion; in 1931, $56 million; increasing to 
$63 million in 1932 and remaining ‘at that 
figure for 1933. They then fell off to 
a $40 million figure for several years, 
finally slowly improving as employment 
picked up. 


Dividends, Moratorium and Annuities 


No wonder that a number of companies 
began to pay lower dividends on policies 
with ey benefits than on policies 
without such benefits. This treatment of 
dividends finally reached the courts. In 
Rhine v. New York Life the highest court 
n New York State upheld the company. 
Other jurisdictions upheld other com- 
panies in similar suits so that the right 
of companies to distinguish in their 
dividends according to the benefits in the 
policies was clearly established. 

The companies took other steps to off- 
set the high disability losses. They in- 
creased premiums, curtailed benefits, and 

tightened underwriting. Finally many 
companies got out of the disability in- 
come field entirely until the early 1950's 
when a number of the major companies 
re-entered, in several cases only through 
the health insurance route. In the mean- 
time a waiver of premium benefit was 
the only disability benefit available w:th 
new life policies in many companies 

One other noteworthy incident of the 
30’s was that New York State, on March 
9, 1933, three days ‘after President Roose- 
velt closed all banks, declared a mora- 
torium on the loan provisions of life 
insurance policies. All New York com- 
panies were prohibited from making 
loans or paying cash values except to the 
extent of $100 in cases of extreme necd. 
TI his was followed by similar orders in 
other states. But the following month 
the regulations were eased and _ the 
restrictions removed gradually as_busi- 
ness conditions improved. 

One bright spot in the sales picture 
was the increased interest in annuities. 
Because of the public’s unfortunate ex- 
perience with other types of investments 

-even bonds, real estate and mortgages 


were no exceptions—Americans became 
very much interested in life annuities 
sold by insurance companies. Through 


1930 the aggregate premium income of 
U. S. companies for individual annuities 
had been about $100 million. In 1931 it 
was $184 million and grew larger each 
year until it reached $510 million in 
1935. 

Another bright spot was the introduc- 
tion of the Family Income benefit. This 
has proven a popular benefit and still 
has a prominent part in life insurance 
sales. 

An important feature was the develop- 
ment of new standard non-forfeiture 
laws coincident with the adoption of a 
new mortality table for reserves and 
non-forfeiture benefits, the 1941 C.S.O. 
Table. The greatly increased volume of 
surrenders during the depression focussed 
attention on the need for spelling out 
statutory minimum cash values on a more 
technical basis. 


TNEC Report; Social Security 


In February, 1939, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee launched an 
investigation of legal reserve life insur- 
The Committee’s prin- 


ance companies. 
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The Chartered Life Underwriter’s key opens wide a life 
insurance man’s future. His C.L.U. studies give depth and scope to his knowledge 
of life insurance. They equip him to provide even more effective service to 
his clients. 

John Hancock is proud to acknowledge the work of the American College of 
Life Underwriters in furthering professional standards in life insurance. Our 
John Hancock men are steadily encouraged to work toward the C. L. U. designation 
as a vital step in their careers. 


Pisa SOE at 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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cipal concern was the concentration of 
economic power, examining the size of 
legal reserve companies, their possibilities 
for further growth, ‘and in particular the 
investment aspects of the life insurance 
business. On the whole the companies 
came through this investigation with fly- 
ing colors. 

During the 1930’s federal unemploy- 
ment insurance and Social Security were 
established. These benefits have become 
an accepted pattern in the life of our 
country and, in the case of Social Secur- 
ity, benefits have been greatly expanded 
over its original concept. 
relate, however, that it 
war—World War II—to 

the tide of economic 


ad 
Sad to 


great 
turn 


It is 
took a 
definitely 
recovery 

1940’s—The “War” Years 

World War II started in September 
1939 with the invasion of Poland by 
Germany, The United States was of- 
ficially in with the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941. The 
war ended on V-J Day, August 14, 1945, 
but within five years the Korean War 
was under way. This conflict, which 
began in lane, 1950, ended in July, 1953. 
The U. S. life insurance industry had 
some $290 million claims on persons in 
service in World War II and another 


$24 million in the Korean War. 

These were years of recovery from the 
depression of the 30’s. Ordinary insur- 
ance sales continued at the $7 billion 
level until 1942 and then started up- 
wards, reaching $16 billion by 1946 and 
staying at this new level for four years. 

It wasn’t until the next decade, how- 
ever, that our interest rate improved, 
but meanwhile the great disability losses 
began to be a thing of the past. 

It seemed as though in the 40's in- 
dustry was licking the wounds suffered 
in the 30’s and was getting ready for 
another decade of growth, the 1950s 


South-Eastern Underwriter Case 


One cannot leave this decade without 
calling attention to the important deci- 
sion made by the U. S. Supreme Court 
on June 5, 1944. The Court held that 
life insurance was commerce and when 
conducted across state lines it was inter- 
state commerce. This upset a contrary 
decision made years before in the Paul 
v. Virginia case. Now for the first time 


the business became subject to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
As a result of this decision, Public 


known as the Mc- 
Carran Act) was enacted by Congress 
on March 9, 1945. This Act granted a 
moratorium as to certain federal statutes 


Law 15 (commonly 


and provided specifically that the Sher- 
man, Clayton, and Federal Trade Com- 
mission Acts should be applicable to in- 
surance after June 30, 1948 “to the extent 
that such business is not regulated by 
state law.” 


1950’s—Research, Development and 
Growth 


One thing industry generally has 
learned from the past was that for in- 
telligent planning leading to substantial 
growth we must have adequate informa- 
tion, and such knowledge can usually 
come only from ‘adequate research. 

The measure of U. S. industry’s great- 
ly increased respect for and reliance 
on research is evidenced by the amounts 
expended on it. During the 1920's, in- 
dustry as a whole is represented as 
spending about $250 million a year. 
During the war years research was 
greatly curtailed or even abandoned ex- 
cept in connection with the war. But in 
spite of that, industry spent in 1950 the 
sum of $3 billion on research, And that 
figure has steadily grown until now the 
total is over $12 billion a year—$5 billion 
on basic research alone. 


Electronic Computers 


One important new 
the picture to greatly f 


tool has entered 
facilitate research 


activity—the electronic computer. The 
new machines not only help develop 
statistics more quickly and accurately to 
assist management make more intelligent 
decisions but, by their analysis of ex- 
perience and their fantastically rapid 
computation of premiums and_ other 
values, enable companies to quickly de- 
velop various, up-to-date product mixes 
and thus keep abreast of ever-quickening 
competition. 

We have heard in recent years about 
the population explosion. Explosions have 
also been taking place in the insurance 
industry, especially in the last decade. 
Take, for example, the number of life 
companies in the U. S. In the whole of 
the 20’s the number increased from 
around 335 to 438. During the 30's the 
number fell off to 370 and then back 
to 440 at the end of that decade, Things 
began to pick up in the 40’s and the 
number of companies increased by 210 
for a total of 650. But in the 50’s we 
twice had a greater increase in one 
year alone than in the whole of the 20’s. 
During this decade the number of com- 
panies increased by 805 with some 1,455 
U. S. life insurance companies now in 
business. 


Product Expansion 


_ We have also seen a great expansion 
in the lines of business handled by the 





























STATE LIFE ...the Company with 


Many Facets to Serve Agents Better 


‘OR the discriminating agent there is 
no finer home office to back his 
efforts than that found here at the State 
Life. Our strong, vigorous organization 
is comprised of many experienced per- 
sons and many specialized departments, 
all working toward a single purpose... 
greater usefulness to the agent, and the 
individual policyholder. 

This all adds up to the fact that State 
Life offers everything that it takes to 
interest and develop agents and agency 
managers . . . from thorough training 
courses right through to high, liberal 
commissions with retirement features. 
See for yourself . . . look ahead, by 
writing today for all the facts. 


DIHL H. LUCUS—Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
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ACCIDENT AND LIFE COMPANY = 


Just as Sterling on Silver is a hallmark of 
quality, so The Protecting Hand emblem on 
contracts of life and health insurance issued 
by Woodmen Accident and Life Company is 
recognized as a sign of sound protection and 
reliable service at reasonable cost. 


Career opportunities for men who seek success 
in personal insurance selling are brighter with 
Woodmen Accident and Life Company be- 
cause of its unusual financial strength, modern 
and complete portfolio of coverage, record of 
seven decades of distinguished performance, 
and plan of field representation through care- 
fully trained, locally-established specialists in 
life and health insurance. For full information 
about these career opportunities, please direct 
your inquiry to the Home Office. 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


E. J. Faulkner, President 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY—ESTABLISHED 1890 
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established companies—entries into the 
Group and the Health insurance field, 
casualty companies entering the life busi- 
ness and life companies interested in the 
casualty field and in new products. The 
single most noteworthy innovation was 
probably the Family policy. On the other 
hand, we also have had developments 
raising great controversies—variable an- 
nuities, bank loan insurance, minimum 
deposit plans, fifth dividend option and 
premiums graded by size (the quan- 
tity discount some would call it). We 
also have had special rates for women 
and the payment of premiums monthly 
through the check-o-matic plans, Un- 
doubtedly I have omitted other important 
developments involving our products but 
these samples suffice to illustrate the 
“product explosion” we have gone 
through. 


Lapses and Replacements 


While many new companies were being 
formed and new lines entered and new 
products developed, the competition for 
business became more intense and the 
volume of sales trebled. The Ordinary 
new business of the U. S. companies was 
$18 billion in 1950; by 1960 it was $56 
billion. Much of this was undoubtedly 
good business as the public became in- 
creasingly aware of the many advantages 
of life insurance. But with this expan- 
sion we also have had _ undesirable 
features, including high early lapse rates 
due to high-pressure selling compounded 
by the replacement evil. Not to over- 
look the sometimes invidious competition 
of the mutual fund salesman encouraging 
the surrender of existing insurance. 

The agency system prevailing in the 
United States (and in Canada) is respon- 
sible for these two countries having in- 
surance in force per capita several times 
that of any other country in the world 
but the wastage of the early lapses is a 
serious problem—a waste of selling effort 
and loss of prestige in the eyes of the 
lapsing policyholder, and a very expensive 
cost item which eventually must be borne 
by the faithful policyholder, If the in- 
dustry does not step in to correct this 
evil someone else may force us to do 
so, and on their terms. 


Trends in Mortality—1920-1960 


Over the 40-year period population 
mortality has shown substantial improve- 
ment. Practically all of this improve- 
ment occurred during the first three 
decades since population mortality has 
remained fairly constant during the last 
10 years. Improvement at the young 
ages has been very marked, with mortal- 
ity rates at ages under 40 averaging less 
than one-third of corresponding rates in 
1920. Improvement has been much less 
marked at the higher ages, with about 
a 20% improvement over the 40-year 
period. 

Life insurance mortality has shown the 
same general improvement trend as 
population mortality. At ages under 40 
the extent of the improvement in life 
insurance mortality is about the same 
as that for the population. At the older 
ages life insurance mortality has im- 
proved at a faster rate than population 
mortality with most of this improvement 
concentrated in the last 20-year period. 
Improvements in both the tools and 
methods of selection have undoubtedly 
contributed to the favorable trend in the 
last two decades. 

The life insurance industry has recog- 
nized the continued improvement in mor- 
tality by introducing up-to-date mortality 
tables for non-forfeiture and valuation 
purposes. The table currently in general 
use, the 1941 CSO Table, is based on 
mortality experience during the 1930's. 
At the present time companies are in the 
process of replacing this table by the 
1958 CSO Table which is based on stand- 
ard life insurance mortality during the 
early 1950’s. The mortality rates in the 
1958 CSO Table are significantly lower 
than those in the 1941 CSO Table at both 
young and old ages. This reduction at 


the older ages marks the first significant 
improvement at these ages in a statutory 
life insurance table. 


Number of Actuaries 


One other item of interest is the con- 
tinued shortage of qualified actuaries. In 
1920 when there were 335 companies there 
were 236 Fellows of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries. In 1960 with 1,455 companies we 
have 1,140 Fellows. Still less than one 
Fellow per company. A serious effort 
is being conducted by the Society to in- 
terest more young students in this work. 
That their efforts are having good re- 
sults is evidenced by the fact that the 
number of students who have attained 


associateship standing is now 864 against 
only 145 in 1920. It is hoped that many 
of these will go on to full fellowship and 
still other students will follow them. 


Why The Great Increase in Life 
Insurance? 


Total life insurance sales (Ordinary, 
Industrial and Group) have gone from 
$9 billion in 1920 to $78 billion in 1960. 
Likewise, as mentioned earlier, total in- 
surance in force has increased from $45 
billion to $645 billion, an increase of 
1,300%. What is the explanation for this 
great growth? 


Obviously, America’s over-all growth 








during this period accounts, at least in 
part, for the growth of life insurance. 
Since 1921 our population has increased 
72%. In the same time our per capita 
income has increased 208%; our gross 
national product, 397%; the number of 
telephones, 455%; the number of auto- 
mobiles, 658%. With so much growth 
around us it would be strange indeed if 
our industry failed to grow, but why so 
much greater than these others ? 

Here are some of the reasons: 


Awakening Awareness of Life Insurance 

Service Life Insurance in World War 
I introduced millions of Americans to the 
meaning of life insurance. This was fol 





For Professional Men! 





A Highly Sellable Non-Can S & A Package! 


Here is a really flexible non-can S & A package that enables you to write made-to-order, income replacement 
coverage to fit the specialized requirements of PROFESSIONAL MEN as well as SMALL BUSINESSMEN, 
PARTNERSHIPS AND KEYMEN. These Security Mutual Designed features mean business: (1) WAIVER 
OF PREMIUM after 90 days while your insured remains totally disabled, even beyond his benefit period; 
(2) DIVIDENDS to reduce premiums, to accumulate at interest, or in cash; (3) OPTIONAL PARTIAL 
DISABILITY for S & A male risks} (4) EASY-TO-READ, UNDERSTANDABLE FORMAT featuring a 
fill-in schedule that eliminates riders. Three policies are featured in this new “packaged program”: two 
S & A and one Accident-only. Here you have complete, quality coverage backed by the prestige of Security 
Mutual! Check on this most-sellable insurance package in years—then contact your Security Mutual man— 


he’s a good man to know! 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


a 


Richard E. Pille, President. 


Robert M. Best, C.L.U. 
Vice President—Agencies. 





your security our mutual responsibility 





84 EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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lowed by the stock market crash of ’29 
and then the great depression. All these 
helped make Americans acutely conscious 
of their need for our great product. So 
deep and long-lasting were the depres- 
sion’s effects that from the 1930's on, 
Americans—more than ever before in 
their history—began a search for financial 
security that persists to the present day. 
And once again, through Service Life 
Insurance in the Second World War, 
many more millions were introduced to 
the truly great benefits of life insur- 
ance coverage. These at least partly ac- 
count for the spectacular increase in life 


insurance sales. 

Still another reason for our great 
progress has to do with some funda- 
mental changes in the nature of our 
society. For instance, the better educated 
part of the population accounts for most 
of the dollar amounts of policies. It has 
helped us enormously, therefore, that the 
percentage of college graduates in our 
society has increased almost seven-fold 
in the years since 1920. 

Or consider the even more important 
criterion of income. During the past 
four decades an increasingly larger per- 
centage of our population has move:l into 


the income brackets which account for 
the largest proportion of life insurance 
sales. 

Furthermore, people in urban areas 
tend to buy more insurance than people 
outside these areas—and our cities, as 
everyone knows who attempts to drive 
through them, have grown enormously 
during this period. 


Insurance Industry’s Contribution to 
Growth 


Now all of these reasons, and a great 
many others that we might adduce, help 
account for the tremendous increase in 








CHIL. “asks for it” 


.. . to give its men more sales power 


At Connecticut Mutual Life, members of the 
Leaders’ Sales Advisory Council and the General 
Agents’ Advisory Committee meet separately 
each year on a regular schedule with top manage- 
ment. They are elected by their respective groups. 
Their purpose: to bring the fieldman’s viewpoint 
on ways to increase sales and improve service. 


They and management exchange ideas, discuss 
suggestions and recommendations. Result: better 
policies to sell, better ways to sell them, better 
service to back them up. 


Connecticut Mutual [Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD 


life insurance sales during the years since 
1921. 

But I would like to suggest one other 
vitally important reason. It’s simply this: 
the life insurance industry has recognized 
the insurance needs of our constantly 
changing society, and it has energetically 
and imaginatively met these new and 
broadening needs. Throughout the period 
since 1920, the industry has developed 
new coverages; liberalized older coy- 
erages, underwriting rules and broad- 
ened its claims philosophy; it has 
given standard ratings, or sharply re- 
duced ratings, to classifications that were 
formerly highly rated; and it has ex- 
tended life insurance coverage to a great 
many groups that formerly were un- 
insurable. 

There have been a great many other 
sales-stimulating changes within the past 
40 years. A few of these have been the 
introduction of family income riders, a 
child’s protection benefit, non-medical 
insurance, automatic premium loan provi- 
sions, family plans, guaranteed insurabil- 
ity options, triple indemnity, the lowering 
of the minimum issue age from 15 years to 
zero and raising the maximum issue age to 
75. These liberalizations, and innumerable 
others, unquestionably have made our 
products more attractive and have doubt- 
less encouraged sales. 


Changes in Marketing Operations 


In my judgment, one of the greatest 
changes in our business is in our mar- 
keting operations. We have come a long 
way from the life insurance agent who, 
when he began his career, was handed a 
rate book and told to get busy, from the 
part-time agent or from the man who 
tried selling life insurance after he had 
failed at everything else—the man who 
helped make, in the early part of this 
century, the term “life insurance agent” 
a butt for the comedian’s joke. ‘ 

Certainly we had some fine, highly 
qualified agents 40 years ago but we also 
had many of the other types, too. 

We have come a long way in the past 
40 years from the untrained agent of the 
20’s to the highly trained, highly skilled 
career life underwriters of today. 

Conclusion 


After 40 years in the insurance indus- 
try, | am convinced that the life insur- 
ance industry is a great force for the 
well-being of our country; a great force 
in a social way and in an economic way. 
It has been, and will continue to be, a 
very important factor in the American 
way of life. 


Life Companies Increasing 
The number of legal reserve life in- 
surance companies in operation in the 
United States rose to 1,445 at the end 
of 1960, a net increase of 27 companies 
over the total at the end of 1959. 


Lessons Learned — Gay 
(Continued from Page 95) 


good agent with your company in his 
new location, or better still, give him the 
name of one, to review and improve his 
insurance plan in the light of changing 
circumstances, rather than hope for a 
“sale by mail” and neglecting to do any- 
thing until it is too late. 

Dr. Theodore Ferris, Rector of Bos- 
ton’s famed Trinity Church. Often be- 
gins his Sunday night radio service with 
this prayer. ‘He did not write it with life 
insurance salesmen in mind, I am sure; 
certainly. I intend no irreverence when 
I say it could have been written espe- 
cially for us. 

Help us, Lord, to be master of ourselves 
that we may become the servants of 
others. 

ake our lips and speak through them, 
our minds and think through them, 
am take our hearts and set them on 
ire. 


> 
—_ 
3 


A boy has two jobs. One is just being 
boy. The other is growing up to be 
man. 


2 > 


—Herbert Hoover 
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Who Likes Audio Visual ?* 


We Do! 


By Francis J. O’BriEN 
Vice President and Director of Sales Promotion, Franklin Life 


PERHAPS you've heard the story 
about the young man who is married to 
one of a pair of identical twins. He 
was asked, “How do you tell them 
apart?” His response: “That's their prob- 
lem.” 

It has been said that you can lead a 
salesman to audio visual aids, but you 
can’t make him use them. That, most 
definitely, is not our problem. 

I subm:t on the basis of our experi- 
ence over the past three years that the 
value and effectiveness of audio visual 
can be demonstrated so convincingly 
and compelling, that it is practically im- 
possible to stop your salesmen from us- 
ing them. That was our experience. 

Can’t Eliminate Live Salesmen 

It was never our intention, (and is not 
now) that audio visual replace the liv- 

*Audio-visual can briefly be described as 
the making of a perfected sales presenta- 
tion by means of a picture projected on a 


ing, breathing salesman. It cannot be 
done. Audio visual is an aid, a tool, and 
a most effective one. But the salesman 
still must do the selling. 


We approached audio visual rather de- 
liberately, but with all the curiosity of 
Pandora before she opened the box. 
We were, I believe, the first major life 
insurance company to make use of this 
tool. We knew that its effectiveness had 
been demonstrated beyond peradventure 
by the United States Government. During 
World War II, our military forces found 
it indispensable for training purposes. 
We knew, too, that other industries had 
found audio visual effective, and that 
companies such as General Electric, 
Standard O71, Santa Fe and others whose 
names are household words, had inte- 
grated it definitely into their sales tech- 
niques. So why not life insurance? 

We decided that our initial film would 
he aimed specifically at selling one par- 
ticular insured savings program. We de- 
cided to make it as convincing and per- 
suasive as possible so that after its 





FRANCIS J. O'BRIEN 


be to buy. Our intention was not an in- 
stitutional film, not a “life-insurance-is- 
a-good-thing” type of presentation. 


Makes Use of Professionals 


Utilizing the services of a production 
studio with a long record of commercial 
successes we used professional voices, 
professional actors; and, of course, a 
professional script writer. The painstak- 
ingly prepared script was based on our 
most successful organized sales presen- 
tation. Then it was rewritten, torn apart, 
rewritten again, torn apart innumerable 
times, until we were ready to concede 
that it was as close to perfect as we 
were able to make it. It had to be com- 
pacted into not more than 18 minutes 
presentation time since experience dem- 
onstrates that a longer presentation in- 
vites the prospect’s mind to wander. 

We quickly realized that in addition 
to a perfect presentation, with every 
point presented in proper sequence, and 
objections answered before being raised, 
we also secured corollary advantages in 









reason the average American male is 
hesitant about a display of emotion. He 
feels that it is perhaps somewhat un- 
manly. He hesitates to kiss his wife in 
public, or to make a gesture of affection 
toward a much loved son. But we all 
know that it is not logic that sells life 
insurance, although there are many log- 
ical reasons for its sale. It’s the tug at 
the heart strings, the thought of “Mary 
and the kids,” the determination that 
“come what may Johnny will go to col- 
lege.” And whereas our field representa- 
tive may be reluctant to emote, the audio 
visual most certainly is not. 


Means More Interviews 


Another advantage lies in the in- 
creased number of interviéws which have 
resulted. Everybody—or nearly every- 
body—is willing to look at a talking 
picture. Agents have reported being in- 
vited into a home, and draping a white 
screen in front of the television set with- 
out a whimper of objection. And, in- 
variably, since no one can listen to tele- 
vision and audio visual at the same time, 
the television, perforce, is turned off. So 
—for 15 precious undivided minutes the 
salesman has a captive audience. 

There is another reason for the in- 
creased number of interviews. Anyone 
who has tramped the streets, knocked on 
doors, pushed doorbells, knows that sell- 
ing is work; that a time comes when 
fatigue sets in, the voice grows tired 
and enthusiasm is no longer spontaneous. 
It must be simulated, At such a time the 
salesman with a good prospect on his 
list can with justice say to himself, “I’ll 
wait until tomorrow. I’m just not up to it 
tonight.” So he doesn’t make the call. 


But the audio visual doesn’t get tired. 
The presentation which it makes at 8, or 
9, or 10 o’clock at night ts just as good, 
just as sparkling, just as enthusiastic, and 
just as effective as the one made that morn- 
tug. And, in consequence, the salesman 


. e ° “¢ he «a ; " ¢ hone , colf + , > , | > eas 
screen (film strip) and accompanied by a_ presentation to a qualified prospect the the audio visual. fizds himself calling on more people daily 
professional narration of the story. only logical thing for him to do would First of all, for some unexplainable (Continued on Page 122) 
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4 to 24 GROUP SERVICES 


LIFE & A.D.D. 


Liberal amounts—no benefit reduction due to age 


Colonial’s Group Plans provide complete protection to firms with 4 or more employees including active owners, 
partners and officers. 


| 
LOSS OF TIME | 
Weekly income from $21 to $56 for 13 or 26 weeks 


HEALTH 
Hospital—31, 75 or 120 day plans 
Surgical—$250 or $400 Surgical Schedule 
Doctor Visits—$3 or $5 per day for 31 days 


Major Medical—$10,000 maximum, $50 deductible, 80% co-insurance 


The above plans are available in one package or through separate tailor-made coverages, regardless of amount of premium 


Write me for complete information including commission agreements: 


W. Thomas Fiquet, Vice President 


RESIDENT OFFICES LOCATED IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


Colonial Life INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Atlanta; Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit; East Orange, N. J.; Hartford; Huntington}W. Va.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lancaster, Pa.; Los Angeles; Mineola, N.Y.; 
Minneapolis; New York City; Oklahoma City; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco; Shrewsbury, N. J.; Syracuse and Westport, Conn. 


Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Affiliated with Chubb & Son Inc. through Federal Insurance Company 


COLONIAL LIFE produces Prospects and Profits for you with its 
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Permanent Policies Give 
Peace of Mind as Well 
As Dollars, Says Segall 


When Isadore Segall, representative 
for Southland Life at Dallas, signed his 
agent’s contract with the company in 
August, 1928, the company was not alto- 
gether new to him. Eighteen years be- 
fore, when Southland Life was less than 






if it's life insurance .. . 


WE WRITE IT 














¢ PARTICIPATING 
¢ NON-PARTICIPATING 
* GROUP ISADORE SEGALL 
two years old, he had served as secretary 
° GROUP CREDIT to the vice president. 
A native of Baltimore, Mr. Segall at 
. age 21 had entered the retail shoe busi- 
ASSOCIATION ness in Waco, Texas, but returned to 
\ Dallas eight years later to join his father 
i in the automobile tire business. 
Mr. Segall’s life insurance honors in- 
li clude membership in the $5-to-$10 million 
MH category of Southland Life’s Multi- 
il millionaires Club; charter life member- 
H ° ship in the company’s top honor club, 
l LICENSED IN: the President’s Club, membership in the 
i ARIZONA MASSACHUSETTS NORTH CAROLINA Leaders Round Table of Texas ecg ag 
i beginning, and qualification for the Na- 
Hh CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN OHIO tional Quality Award 12 years. 
i CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA “T ife insurance is a way of life,” Mr. 
i DELAWARE MISSISSIPPI PUERTO RICO Segall said to THe GoLp Book. “It pro- 
| DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MONTANA RHODE ISLAND vides peace of en dollars, aga | 
it in the community, pride of ownership anc 
\ — pneeyat ROUTE GAREA love for one’s family. Policyholders with 
ILLINOIS NEVADA UTAH fortitude and a sense of moral responsi- 
| IOWA NEW HAMPSHIRE VERMONT bility keep their permanent insurance 
| KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY VIRGINIA Hi and profit thereby. Those who drop 
i moa ee pont Beg wy ay bg nd ther 
i HT y / s ‘ é 
! MARYLAND WEST VIRGINIA }/ are influenced by oratory and a gift of 
M Wl §6gab. As a result they buy and re-buy 
Ht I insurance and wonder why they are left 
i I behind.” ¥: 
Hi i Mr. Segall and his wife Bayla have 
i been married 47 years. He is a member 
Mt of Temple Emanu-El, Dallas Association 
GENERAL AGENCIES AVAILABLE i] of Life Underwriters, Variety Club, 





iM] Lakewood Country Club, and the Chap- 
arral Club. 


With All — Gregg 


(Continued from Page 112) 


of the couple involved. But what pos- 
sibly could make a finer wedding present 
than a life insurance contract carrying 
their wedding day as the policy date? 
Or, if no donor is available, why not 
persuade the groom to give a “wedding 
present” life insurance policy to his wife, 
dating it on their wedding day? 

These thoughts about wedding present 
life insurance and the role of the life 
underwriter at the wedding are con- 
ceptual in nature. My hope is that, at 
least in some measure, you agree that 
it is to the advantage of all parties con- 
cerned that a good life underwriter play 
a role in establishing each new family 
in America. 

HOME OFFICE You have the responsibility of taking 

to these new families now the story of 

33 MAIDEN LANE @ NEW YORK 38, N. Y. how life insurance is the only method of 
creating true family security, and how 
a richer and fuller family life can be 
assured through life insurance. You have 
the responsibility of adding substance 
to the sacred promise of the wedding 


o “ (_ ad 
INSURANCE “ COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 








Audio-Visual — O'Brien 
(Continued from ‘Page 121) 


than would otherwise be the case. His aver. 
age size sale has also increased since the 
audio visual presentation is on the basis oj 
$500 annual premium. 

We thought initially that our real 
problem would be in persuading our top 
bracket salesmen to use the audio visual. 
We knew that the neophytes would wel- 
come it. But one of our stars voiced 
what might be considered the top sales- 
man’s objection: “Why do I need an 
audio visual? I’m doing pretty well with 
pencil and paper. I don’t think that thing 
can help me.” 


Some Re-actions 


So we announced the film, gave the 
reasons why we believed it would he 
helpful, and allowed it to sell itself. The 
results were not slow in coming in, And 
the enthusiasm became contagious. It 
was like a snowball or an avalanche. 

One man said, “I received my ma- 
chine from the railway station at about 
4 p.m. I put it together, and had a sale 
by 8:30, the first time I showed it.” A 
salesman in Texas told us, “Last week 
I wrote to a young man saying that I 
would call on him in a couple of days to 
show him a talking picture. He lives 35 
miles from Austin. I kept the appoint- 
ment, showed him the film, and he bought 
a $250 annual premium plan. On my re- 
turn home I found a note from him 
telling me not to come, that he was not 
interested, Nothing was mentioned about 
his note during the interview. He 
couldn’t afford to buy—he was not in- 
terested—until he saw the talking pic- 
ture.” 

Another told us about a visit to a 
major at an Air Force base. He said: 
“As the major’s wife was getting ready 
to leave the room I suggested that she 
might like to see the picture. She said 
that the matter was entirely up to her 
husband. However, I insisted that if she 
could spare the time, that she sit with us 
for a few minutes. She agreed. I showed 
the picture, and she was amazed . . . so 
was the major. They requested that I 
show it again. The result was a sale 
for an annual premium of $600.” 


We were not coy about disseminating 
this information. We relayed these un- 
solicited letters of genuine enthusiasm to 
other members of the organization. The re- 
sult: All wanted to try the talking picture 
even the star salesman who had said, “I 
don’t need an audio visual.” 


We carefully selected a neat and com- 
pact projector as nearly foolproof as 
possible, and light in weight. We pre- 
pared direct mail pieces with return 
cards saying, “I am interested in seeing 
your talking picture.” And we made 
available radio spots to be used in smaller 
communities, inviting inquiries. 


3,000 Individual Projectors 


Now, three years later we thave a num- 
ber of films, each one aimed at the sale 
of a specific plan. Over 3,000 individual 
projectors are owned by Franklin agents 
throughout the country, Men in every 
sales bracket, men with every degree of 
skill and proficiency, seem to love the 
audio visual. In fact they’ve given it a 
pet name. They refer to it as “Little 
Audie.” 

i A long time ago the Chinese said, 

One picture is worth 10,000 words.” We 
think they’re right. 





ceremony: “With all my wordly goods, 
I thee endow.” 

This article consists of extracts from a 
talk made by Dr. Gregg at the annual 
meeting in Milwaukee of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life’s General Agents Association 
earlier this year. 


He who cannot forgive others breaks 
the bridge over which he must himself 
pass. 


—George Herbert 
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MERITED... 
and HONORED 


The CLU emblem is a familiar sight in Penn 
Mutual offices everywhere. We take justi- 
fiable pride in this fact, because the initials 
“CLU” designate those underwriters whose 
expert knowledge, proven ability and dedica- 
tion have earned for them this highest 
professional recognition. We commend Penn 
Mutual’s many CLU members for their 


f, Back of Your Independence Stands initiative and foresight. 
' The PENN MUTUAL 





igo THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Group Insurance Teams with Ordinary to Provide 


Economic Stability for National Good 


By E. C. McDona.p 
Senior Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


IN RECENT YEARS we have undergone changes in our methods of 
distribution, the scope of which would rival the industrial revolution of the 


19th century. 


Now accepted as part of our every day living are such de- 


velopments as the all-purpose credit card, the discount house and variety 
retail outlet, the frozen food market, and the compact car which has taken 


ever one-third 


of the automobile market. 


All these things have resulted because the public has demanded them 


. needs became crystalized . 
to satisfy those needs. 


So it is with Group insurance 
which is but a part of this marketing 
revolution. During the past two 
decades has been a tremendous 
demand in business and industry to 
provide slain for employes and 
their families against the financial 
hazards caused by death, disability 
and old age. This demand has been 

powerful force that could not be 
sidetracked. If the answer was not 
forthcoming from private industry 
then the Government would no doubt 
step in. Fortunate it was for the in- 
surance business and for the principle 
of free choice itself, that the Group 
concept was available to provide the 
basic core of protection. 

Group insurance will continue 
and more fulfilling its function 


to grow 


. more 
as an economic stabilizer which helps 
sustain our industrial productivity and 


national well-being. Accordingly, let us 
review the role that Group insurance is 
playing in helping to preserve our way 
of life. 

Record of Group’s Achievement 


During 1960, Group life insurance pur- 
chases for American workers amounted 
to $14.6 billion. This single year record 
is more than the amount m force in 1940, 
and is indicative of the progress made 
since the first Group sale just 50 years 
ago. A total of 169,000 Group life in- 
surance master contracts was in force 
at the end of 1960, covering 43.5 million 
working men and women. American 
eames are now covered by $175 billion 
of Group life protection, accounting for 
30% of all life insurance in force in the 
United States. This total has jumped 
four times during the past 10 years. The 
lives of about two-thirds of the nation’s 
civilian non-farm workers were covered 
by Group insurance at the end of 1960, 
compared with about one-third at the 
end of 1950. 

Group death benefit payments in 1960 
rose to $1.1 billion. To this total add the 
$2.1 billion paid in claims under Group 
health contracts and over $300 million 
in retirement benefits from Group an- 
nuities, and one can realize the impact 


of this segment of the business as an 
economic bulwark 

Further evidence of what Group in- 
surance means to our national well-being 
is the figure of $5.5 billion paid as pre- 


. the free enterprise system went to work 


provide 

cover- 
the 
the 


companies to 
and health 


life 
annuity 


miums to 
Group life, 
ages. On the one hand, we have 
tremendous benefits paid to help 
family through an emergency period . 
on the other, we have that share of the 
assets which are used in large part to 
stimulate a dynamic society through in- 
vestment channels—and in between is 
the feeling of security that contributes 
immeasurably to our national produc- 
tivity. 

Add to all this the fabulous record 
of the individual segment of our busi- 
ness and we get even a stronger picture 
of the role being played by life insur- 
ance as a whole to promote the Ameri- 
can way of life. For example, Ordinary 
life insurance purchases totaled $52.9 
billion in 1960 to reach a record in-force 
of $340.3 billion, 8% over 1959. Premium 
income from Oirdinary life sales reached 
$8.4 billion in 1960. Add such other im- 
portant factors as Industrial insurance, 
individual annuities and health cover- 
ages and we can understand how life 
insurance company assets have hit $120 
billion—a tremendous stockpile of in- 
vestment funds to feed business, indus- 
try, real estate—and, of course, the 
needs of our Federal government. 





Strong in Canada, Too 


Records in Canada are equally as 
dramatic. Group life purchases last year 
were $1.5 billion to reach $14.7 billion in 
force. Ordinary purchases were $4.5 bil- 
lion to total $30.9 billion in force. Total 
benefits from all coverages amounted to 
$560 million against premiums received 
of close to $1 billion, and total 
of Canadian life companies at the 
of 1960 were $8.9 billion. 

It is interesting to note that Canada has 
the highest ratio of life insurance owner- 
ship to national income. Canada and the 
United States are the only two countries 
in which life insurance in force exceeds 
national income. 


assets 
end 


Important Stake in Progress 


The simple fact is that each of us in 
the insurance business has a stake in a 
colossal force that helps keep the family 
unit in good order and at the same time 
injects vitality into the national econ- 
omy ... to keep our nation strong... 
to keep our nation free by helping peo- 
ple to think and act for themselves 
rather than seek government direction. 

The more we appreciate the over-all 
role of life insurance the less we will be 
concerned with how the job is done... 





E, C. McDONALD 


whether through Group insurance or in- 
dividual insuwrance—or a combination of 
bot . so long as the government re- 
mains on the sidelines. By the same 
token, with the potential growth of 
business, industry and finance, there will 
be room at the top for every alert field 
producer, whether he be a specialist in 
individual or Group sales, or a salesman 
ot both. 


Optimism for the Future 


The man or woman in the field today 
has an opportunity for personal achieve- 
ment that can dwarf past successes, Ac- 
cording to Standard & Poor’s, the fore- 
sceable future should provide the great- 
est expansion in our nation’s history. 
I quote: 


An exhaustive professional study of 
the most reliable data available from 
industry and government confirms that 
this country is embarked upon the 
greatest period of expansion in its 
history. 

Our projections indicate that the 
American economy of 1975—that’s 
less than 14 years away—will be nearly 
twice the size of the economy of 


1959! 


Just imagine what this could mean. 
An America with double the appetite 
for goods and services—with gross na- 
tional product well over $900 billion as 
a, with around $510 billion for 


Hand in hand, a dynamically rising 
standard of living—with a gain in real 
personal income of 50%. Average fam- 
ily purchasing power should be around 
$9,500 as against $6,480 today. 

Our population is increasing at a 
rate that will add 55 million people by 











Edwin C. McDonald 


Educated at Culver Military Academy 
and Ohio State University, Mr. McDon- 
ald entered insurance with a consulting 
actuarial firm in Chicago in 1919, 
Later he became an agent for a Chicago 
company, leaving to manage the Group 
department of the Inter-Southern Life. 

In 1925 he joined the Metropolitan, 
becoming third vice presi ident in 1940. 
A year later he was made vice president 
in charge of the Canadian head office. 
He remained in Ottawa until October, 
1947, when he returned to New York. 
While in Canada the served a term as 
president of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, the only American 
ever to hold this post. He was appointed 
vice president in charge of all Group 
activities of the company in 1953 and two 
years later was made a director. He was 
named senior vice president in January, 
1960. 

Mr. McDonald is a 
Royal Bank of Canada, 
tional Foundation, Celanese Corp. of 
America, Empire State Assn. of Com- 
merce, Columbia Cellulose Co., Pacific 
Petroleums, Ltd., is on Advisory Board 
of Bankers Trust Co. and chairman of 
the American Red Cross Greater New 
York 1961 Campaign. 


director of the 
Culver Educa- 








1975. That is an addition equal to all 
the people now living west of the 
Mississippi! All these millions will have 
to be fed, clothed, sheltered, educated 
—and they will demand all the neces- 
sities and luxuries in goods and serv- 
ices that are associated with our high 
living standard. 


We might add that the phenomenal 
growth of the chemical and electronics 
industry will revolutionize our entire way 
of life. There will be more leisure time 

. more need for off-the-job coverages 
and finer pension programming. Despite 
push-button living, people will still be 
needed to move industry .. . people who 
must be protected against ‘financial haz- 
ards ... for it appears that the greater 
the progress towards the luxurious way 
of life, the more there is need for an 
inner feeling of security. 


A Challenge to Private Industry 


The field man and woman, yes, the 
entire insurance industry has more than 
an opportunity, however. It also has a 
challenge. 

If private industry does not use its 
creative genius to cover every demand 
by the public for adequate security, then 
the Federal government will step in and 
do the job. We must anticipate the 
needs, expose them and then cover them. 
We must not wait for the public to 
arouse action. We must ferret out the 
weaknesses in the mantle of protection 
and patch the holes before legislation is 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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BRUCE C. HENDRICKSON 


Father-Son Team Averages 300 Lives a Year 





An outstanding father-son team in 
life insurance is that of Carl and Bruce 
Hendrickson of Bankers Life Company. 
They are with the W. A. Fraser agency 

. 1, and have their office in 
Neb. Each has written over 

n lollars of life insurance in one 

year, Carl five times, and Bruce four. 


Holdrege is in an agricultural area 
I lation of 5,300—primarily 
of Scandinavian extract. The founding 
Central Nebraska Public Power 
and Irrigation District in 1937 converted 
area into a healthy agricultural 








a drougnit 
economy. 
7 Hendricksons work in a territory 
1 has a radius of 50 miles from their 
home. Communities in their area range 
from several small hamlets of 500 per- 
a few small towns of 3,000 and 








n 





sons 


four cities ranging from 5,000 to 15,000 
persons. Their policyholders range from 
youngsters to professional men, farmers, 


livestock feeders, businessmen, women, 
young married couples, etc. 

They have written everything from 
a $1,000 juvenile policy to a $250,000 pol- 
icy on a business executive, pension 
trusts, Group insurance and cases result- 
ing from estate analysis. Education of 
the public to the advantages of life in- 
surance as property is their goal. They 
several families where there are 
ms of living policyholders. 





have 


1rour generat 


Carl R. Hendrickson 


Carl was reared on a farm in Nebraska, 
the youngest child in a family of seven 
His parents were advanced in age when 

‘arl grew up and so in 1925 he went 
back to the farm to help operate the 
family homestead after his graduation 
from Nebraska School of Business in 
Lincoln where he had completed a bank- 
ing course of study with the thought of 
entering the banking business. By the 
time that year was half over two big 
changes had taken place in his life: he 
got married and he joined Bankers Life 
Co. These events came about in this 
way: 

One day a life insurance salesman 
visited the Hendrickson farm to sell 
Carl a $2,500 policy. The salesman went 
away empty-handed. Two weeks later 





the same salesman, undaunted, came back 
to try to sell Carl a $5,000 policy. This 
time he succeeded. Why? Carl’s father 


in Rural Territory 


had a $1,800 mortgage on the farm that 


had worried him for years. His mother 
had always had to work hard for extra 


spending money of her own. Carl decided 
that the $5,000 policy could be arranged 
to eliminate the mortgage, give his 
mother a $20 per month income check 
for her own spending, and there would 
be enough left to take care of funeral 
expenses. This policy had the advantage 
over the smaller one of being big enough 
to solve some very anxious problems. 
Some time later W. I. Fraser (then 
agency manager in Lincoln for Bankers 


Life Co. and father of the present agency 
manager, W. A. Fraser), went 165 miles 
from Lincoln to call on Carl to suggest 
he enter life insurance. They had be- 
come acquainted during Carl’s school 
days in Lincoln. Having purchased that 
first $5,000 policy; knowing what life 
insurance could accomplish and wanting 
to be in business for himself, Carl signed 
his contract with Bankers Life on July 
1, 1925, just two weeks after marrying 
Ruth E. Bosserman. In 1928 after three 
years in the business and with very little 
training, he sold $250,000 of business and 


was still a full time farmer. 

He had an ability to sell early in life. 
At the age of 12 he had attended poultry 
shows and sold poultry magazines. While 
on the farm as a young man he developed 
his own strain of poultry, winning many 
ribbons and awards at the poultry shows 
and some of his chickens sold for $25 
apiece. 

In 1930 Carl and Ruth moved 16 miles 
from the family farm to Holdrege, the 
county seat of Phelps County. Amidst 
the drought and depression of the ’3(s 
he determined to establish himself as a 





Washington National Insurance Company 4 () years old...and | 
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businessman in ‘his community and 
opened a “downtown” office in 1936 in 
the First National Bank Building. 

In 1944 he was “Salesman of the 
Year” for the company, completing his 
first million dollar year. He was a 
member of MDRT in 1945. Since that 
time he has produced over a million in 
1954, 1957, 1959 and had reached one 
million of issued and paid business for 
1961 by August 1. He has qualified for 
his company’s top sales club consistently 
for the past 25 years. He recently re- 
ceived his 16th N.Q.A. 

Carl in earlier years was an avid 
hunter of ducks, geese and pheasants. 
His hobbies now center around golf, 
yard work, stamp collecting. 


Bruce C. Hendrickson 


When asked by a fellow underwriter 
during his first home office school in 
Des Moines as to when he became asso- 
ciated with Bankers Life Co. Bruce 
stated that he had been “raised” on 
that company. 

3ruce graduated in 1952 from Univer- 
sity of Nebraska where he majored in 
economics, with an A. B. degree in Arts 
and Sciences. He had signed a part-time 
contract with Bankers Life on April 1, 
1952 as he was undecided as to whether 
he wanted to make life insurance his 
career. He had given some consideration 
to taking up medicine. 

Upon graduation he entered the Navy’s 
Officer Candidate School in Newport, 
R. I, was married that same year to 
Carol Schepman, ten days after both 
had been graduated from Nebraska Uni- 
versity. He served three years aboard 
the U.S.S. Vammen De 644 as a line of- 
ficer, being released from active duty 
in July, 1956. 

He signed a full time contract with 
Bankers Life in September, 1956 and has 
produced over a million of life insur- 
ance in each year since then—1957, 1958, 
1959 and 1960. At the end of the first 
eight months of 1961 he had written 
over $600,000. He has earned the N.Q.A. 
each of his five years. 

3ruce’s hobbies are growing roses, 
water skiing and playing golf. He and 
Carol have a daughter, Julie, 20 months 
old. 

Both men are active in life associa- 


The Dual Miracle of Insurance 


By Maury KusinitTz 
Guardian Life, Fall River, Mass. 


There seems to be a slight tendency 
in our industry to place more and more 
emphasis on competitive policies, com- 
petitive rates, new policy forms, net cost, 
high early cash values, etc. However, 
there are comparatively few really in- 
ferior life insurance products that are 
offered by any representative life insur- 





tion work. Bruce is immediate past pres- 
ident of the Kearney, Neb., Life Under- 
writers Association and is presently 
serving on the board of the Nebraska 
Leaders Round Table. Civic work also 
takes up their time. Carl was a member 
of the Board of Education for several 
years, now is co-chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s New Industry Committee. Bruce 
served as president of the Holdrege 
Rotary Club, has been a member of the 
board of the Holdrege Jaycees and 
serves on the Community Concert As- 
sociation Board. Carl is an Elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church and Bruce is 
a Deacon in their local Church. 

Although cold-canvassing played an 
important part in the start of both of 
these men, referred leads from centers 
of influence and policyholders now pro- 
vide them with most of their prospects. 
Their business centers around “need- 
development” and programming. They 
both average about 150 lives per year. 

Time control is important to them and 
as a result organization and record keep- 
ing is a daily routine “must.” Being 
“good listeners” and having an interest 
and knowledge of their policyholders 
business are important tools in their 
work. They like their business because 
it gives them a feeling of independence 
and challenge. 


ance company. The degree of success 
that we individually experience in our 
selling is not necessarily having the best, 
the second best or the tenth best policy 
from the theoretical point of view of net 
cost, but from our own attitude toward 
the idea of life insurance itself; the 
enthusiasm for the results which life in- 
surance produces—the dual miracle of 
life insurance. 

It has often been said that life insur- 
ance is the only form of property known 
to man which in the event of premature 
death instantly changes from a guar- 
anteed savings plan to a sum of money 
that in most instances would have re- 
quired almost a full lifetime to accumu- 
late. But it isn’t the money, per se, that 
is the important thing. It is the vehicle 
by which thousands of families have been 
able to live because the breadwinner had 
the intelligence and vision to accept life 
insurance as the only way to amply 
provide for his dependents. This is the 
real testimony to the miracle value of 
the product we sell. 

Shortly after joining the company, I 
had luncheon with a Guardian veteran 
who told me that not until he had been 
an agent for a year had he really gotten 
into the business. This statement puzzled 
me, so I asked him to explain this 
rather unusual comment. This is the 
story he told me: 


Sold His Neighbor a Large Policy 


He had a neighbor, a cockney English- 
man, with very little formal education, 
who had been employed by an asbestos 
company in England, one of the largest 
in the world. Because of his natural 
brain power and mechanical ability, he 
had been moved up to a foreman in 
the main British plant. When the com- 





not a sign of age 






Although we have 
engaged in providing valuable 
services to our policyowners for. half 
a century, our philosophy is as modern as 
tomorrow. Still young in spirit, the past 50 


years have been but a beginning. 





We will continue to serve and satisfy our 
policyowners in the future as well as 


we have in the past. 


LIFE * “ACCIDENT * SICKNESS * HOSPITAL 
GROUP » SURGICAL * MEDICAL 
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Home Office: Evanston, Hlinois 








MAURY KUSINITZ 


pany decided to expand and open a 
factory in the United States, he was 
selected to find the site, supervise the 
construction of the factory, hire all the 
personnel, supervise the installation of 
all machinery and finally to establish 
sales outlets for their finished product. 

This agent of one year’s standing had 
met the Englishman and became friendly 
through hunting and fishing trips, and 
finally he called on him at his office to 
discuss life insurance. It was quickly 
established that he had a British insur- 
ance policy for what was the equiva- 
lent of about $2,400. The prospect realized 
that in view of the fact that he had not had 
time to accumulate an estate—he was 
then 38 years of age—that life insurance 
probably would best serve the purpose 
of providing funds for his wife in the 
event of his death. A $65,000 application 
was taken and the policy was issued as 
applied for and put into force. 


The End of a Friendship 


Four weeks after the closing, the 
agent and his wife attended a dinner 
party at which the new policyholder and 
his wife were present. Very early in the 
evening the client’s wife stated to the 
agent: “I see that you have taken ad- 
vantage of your friendship with my hus- 
band and sold him a large amount of 
life insurance which certainly we do not 
need, and I resent it very much.” Need- 
less to say, the social relationship be- 
tween the policyholder’s wife, the agent 
and his wife came to a sudden termina- 
tion. 

Fourteen months and three days later 
the agent attended the funeral of this 
up and coming Britisher. Before the sad 
day ended, the United States lawyers 
for the British company called on the 
agent and told him the full $65,000 pol- 
icy constituted almost the entire estate 
after the mortgage on his newly pur- 
chased home had been paid off. The 
widow never spoke to the agent and in a 
few months time she disposed of her 
house and returned to England with 
her $65,000 

One evening several months later the 
agent returned home and found the 
widow in his living room talking to his 
wife. She stated, “I have tried to write 
you on several occasions but I felt it 
was inadequate. I have saved sufficient 
money to pay my steamship fare here 
to the states and I am sailing back 
tomorrow on its return trip. I wanted 
you to know that I belatedly apologize 
for the statement I made to you at the 
dinner party as I have seen the miracle 
performed by this great product of life 
insurance.” 

Miracle of Settlement Options 

The second part of the dual miracle of 
life insurance is the guaranteed means of 
distributing life insurance proceeds through 
the medium of settlement options. 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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Preserving Our Way of Life — McDonald 


(Continued from Page 124) 


provoked. And when a need is uncovered 
that demands the utmost in creative un- 
derstanding, actuarial, administrative and 
sales thinking, we can’t turn our backs 
and hope the problem goes away. 


Such enlightened thinking cannot come 
from the home office alone. A large 
responsibility for interpreting the needs 
of the public rests with the field per- 
sonnel. From their discussions with pros- 
pects and policyholders they should 
know in advance that there is a growing 
desire for, say, dental insurance, for ex- 
ample. The record shows that ideas of 
merit have eventually found their way 
into the rate books of our companies. 
When a plan or package has been de- 
signed to best cover the need, the field 
representative should be prepared to 
make his presentation whether it be on 
an individual or Group basis. 


Shouldn’t Replace Individual Protection 


Certainly it is the public good that is 


to be served above all, and if it is de 
cided Group insurance is needed to pro- 
vide the base of protection, then hats 


off to the alert field representative who 
is knowledgeable of Group. It matters 
not how the job be done but rather that 
it be done, period .. . that every imagin- 
ative effort be exerted objectively in a 
cooperative alliance to pr rovide the pro- 
tection that is required. 


It should be stressed at this point that 
no form of Group insurance, no matter 
how popular this concept since World 
War II, should ever be considered a 
replacement for individual protection 
This goes for life insurance, disability in- 
come, mortgage redemption, hospital and 
surgical expense, annuities or whatever 
the coverage. Actually, Group insurance 
has helped to whet the appetite for addi 
tional protection, since in most cases it 
only sets minimum standards upon which 
to build. In this respect, I believe that 
Group insurance has contributed even 
more than its own figures would indicate 
to the independence of our citizenry, to 
their financial well-being and to the 
take-home pay of thousands of field an 
home office personnel. 


Group Products on the Move 


Like the “retail” end of our business, 
the future for Group insurance promises 
to be one of continued expansion. The 
idea of an employer—or in some cases 
a central body—providing low cost, 
to-obtain protection for workers 
their families has proved to be sound, 
workable and popular. It is more and 
more regarded as the surrey itself rather 
than the fringe as an integral part 
of a company’s compensation formula 


easy- 
and 


Progress is limited only 
sight and creative 
develop and service “wholesale” cover- 
ages. As the individual end has been 
bolstered with the family plan, quantity 
discount, Check-O-Matic, guaranteed is- 
sue, etc., so will Group insurance con- 
tinue to devise new plans and improve 
on the old to meet ever-increasing needs. 


to the 
talents of those 


fore- 


who 


For example, the principle of compre- 
hensive or Major Medical protection has 
been widely acclaimed. While 80% of the 
population has basic hospital or surgical 
expense protection, less than 20% of the 
people are covered against the big bills 
through some form of Major Medical in- 
surance. Here is an important area that 
must be built up in light of the ever- 
increasing medical costs and the public’s 
demand for top-flight care. 


Another need that offers broad oppor- 
tunities for sales is loss of income pro- 
tection. It was recently brought out at 
the annual meeting of the Health In- 
surance Association of America that in 
a working force of 70 million persons, 
only about 42 million have some form 
of weekly disability income protection. 
As was expressed by Frederick M. 
Peirce, president of General American 


Life of St. Louis at the meeting: 


All that the family possesses, all its 
plans are predicated on the continu- 
ance of earned income. Man has a 
captial value related to a projection of 
the income he can expect to earn dur- 
ing his lifetime. We seek to protect 
that capital value through life insur- 


ance. But we must also protect the con- 
tinuance of the income if the capital 
value is to exist. 


This problem is especially acute among 
key employes who suffer long-term dis- 
ability that exhausts payments under 
company salary continuation programs. 


Credit insurance is bound to grow as 
the “use-now-pay-later” itechnique ex- 
pands with the economy. More and more 
this form of protection will be called 
upon to cover mortgage and other in- 
stallment indebtedness in case of death 
or disability. 








MAINE MAXIMS 


What's the death 
rate ‘round here? 


One of a series 





‘Bout one to 
a person. 


If we had our way, the “success rate” of life 
insurance salesmen would be the same. 


Here at Union Mutual personal growth is our 
aim in training our field men. Only by directing our 
efforts toward building the man — by helping in all 
phases of his personal growth — does the successful 


salesman emerge. 


In the process, we make available the best sales 
tools and provide careful training, guidance and 
supervision. Out of our mold of consideration and 
understanding comes a man of greater stature and 
income — who is a happy member of his community 
and a credit both to himself and to the name of 


Union Mutual. 


UNION MUTUAL 





Neen ee 


America’s 8th Oldest Life Insurance Company 
Home Office — 


revo IN EA INE 
Carleton G. Lane, President / John Carnochan, Executive Vice President 


Of course, there are areas in which 
sales have yet to scratch the surface of 
their potential, such as survivor benefits 
for widows of long- service employes who 
die prior to retirement; dental insur- 
ance for the entire family ; pension plans 
to meet the provisions of the Keough 
Bill, should it or something similar ulti- 
mately become law; and most topical, an 
expansion of medical care expense insur- 
ance for the senior citizen. 


Expand Group Life, Too 


Even in the area of Group life insur- 
ance there is much need for broadening 
the base of an employe’s program of per- 
sonal security. In fact, there is plenty 
of room to increase his entire program. 
In this regard, it is interesting to note 
that the average amount of Group life 
insurance in force per certificate i is only 
$4,030—less than a year’s pay. In fact, 
the average amount of combined individ - 
ual and Group insurance per family is 
the equivalent of only about 17 months 
of total income before taxes. 

Any increase in the base of protection 
through the “wholesale” method will 
usually be of a nominal amount in rela- 
tion to personal earnings and tend only 
to encourage the possibility of a supple- 
mentary individual sale. The field repre- 
sentative can work to a higher base and 
present a more extensive program to 
cover the “critical” and “blackout” 
periods with a premium outlay which 
comes closer to one’s budget. How often 
a man buys nothing because he feels 
he can’t pay for a “complete” program! 

The various coverages I have outlined 
will find their market place more and 
more in the small Group field. This does 
not mean that there won’t be opportunity 
for sales among the large concerns as 
mergers and changes develop and more 
husinesses expand and add_ personnel. 

3ut life companies are designing special 
Group packages that can cover needs 
of smaller firms. One company, for ex- 
ample, is offering an ample selection 
of coverages; combined pooling of ex- 


perience for dividend calculations; home 
office billing; and simplicity of plan 
administration. In this way, employes 


of the limited size organization can real- 
ize benefits similarly received by those 
of large outfits. 


Needs Will Be Covered 


It is inevitable that sooner or later 
all these needs will be covered as public 
demand builds up. For the good of the 
nation, for the good of the life insurance 
industry, such coverages should be pro- 
vided in a way that will discourage 
governmental participation in the form 
of socialized benefits. If the need must 
be met quickly and at low cost, then 
the personal producer who knows how to 
offer Group insurance will be the one 
to gain. And with every Group sale he 
will have developed another nest for 
individual solicitation. 


The results should provide testimony 
to the statement of Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, “The principle of Group life insur- 
ance can be considered as one of our na- 
tion’s outstanding social developments. It 
represents the combined desires of workers, 
employers and unions to supplement per- 
sonal insurance programs with additional 
protection against the many financial prob- 
lems accompanying the death or disability 
of the family he 


Problems in Group Field 


Naturally, Group insurance does not 
lie completely in a bed of roses. It has 
its problems. Not only is it charged 
with the public good to anticipate needs 
and cover them at lowest possible cost, 
it is also seriously concerned with main- 
taining the costs of plans now in exis- 
tence. Nothing is more frustrating to an 
employe, employer or union than to see 
a continuous rise in the cost of medical 
care insurance. Of course, this increase 


has resulted from mounting hospital, 
doctor, drug and special services ex- 
penses. 


In addition, our industry is confronted 
with an increase in claim abuse which 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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...and how to get to him 


He’s young. Married. Three kids. Good health. Steady entree to these families. An agent who’s already 
job, average pay. There are millions of him. He’s at home in their homes—and expected there. 

the big Middle Income life insurance market. It takes perhaps an agent who settles an auto claim 
But he’s a tough sale for most agents. They can’t for one out of three of them every year, and has 
get to him. Mostly, they can’t afford to. many a golden opportunity to bring up the 
Who can? What kind of agent does it take f STATE FARM subject of life insurance. 

to handle this man’s business? It takes just this kind of agent. And that 
It takes an agent who’s already well compen- means State Farm agents. They find it easy 
sated by selling auto and home insurance. | insurance § to call on the big life buyer. Regularly, they 
It takes an agent who already has a special =f do. And they’re thriving on it. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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Federal’s growth is founded on service to its 
agents and policyowners. 
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1954 1956 1958 1960 


1952 190,755,000 274,433,000 397,778,000 519,000,000 


Life insurance written in first 
three months of ‘61 shows 40% gain 
over same period last year. 





FEDERAL LIFE 
and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK e MICHIGAN 
ESTABLISHED, 1906 
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Was a Farm Management Consultant 


Everell Smith, CLU, associated with 
the Northern Illinois general office of 
New York Life in Evanston, Ill., holds a 
Master of Science Degree from Univer- 
sity of Minnesota where he majored in 
farm management. He was a farm man- 
agement consultant for several years be- 
fore he entered life insurance. 


He joined the New York Life field 


organization in Sycamore, IIl., a town of 
about 6,000 people, in August 1953. He 


EVERELL SMITH 


qualified for the MDRT in his second 
year, and became a Life member after 
three consecutive years of qualifying. 
He continues to pay for in excess of 
$1,000,000 annually, 90% of which is 
permanent cash value life insurance. 
Over 72% of his volume is repeat busi- 
ness or is referred to him by his clients. 

The markets in which Mr. Smith does 
most of his work include estate planning 
for farmers and for business and pro- 
fessional people in smaller towns. He 
works in the fields of deferred compen- 
sation, key man, sole proprietorship, 
partnership and corporation insurance 
and the age group he prefers is 40-60. 
His average size case in 1960 was $12,000, 
and he pays for about 100 plus life cases 
annually. 

A consistent health insurance leader, 
Mr. Smith is one of the few first and 
continuous qualifiers for the Health In- 
surance Persistency Award. This points 
up the consistently high quality of both 
his health and life insurance business, 
and indicates the close personal counsel 
he provides for his clients. 

In addition to being a student of the 
business, he attends every possible meet- 
ing and conference and has often par- 
ticipated as a speaker, moderator or 
panel member. He said to THE GoLp 
300K : 

“Keeping up with the changes and 
being aware of the new developments in 
our business is vital, as is the need to 


constantly build one’s knowledge and 
skills. This helps keep enthusiasm high. 
I know of nothing more profitable for 
an underwriter than to associate with 
other leaders in the industry from whom 
he can gather currently effective ideas 
which can improve his effectiveness in 
the field.” 

Everell and his wife, Mary, have six 
children. He comments that when one 
has that many he must sell a substantial 
amount of profitable business to keep 
the family budget in the “black” and put 
aside some profits each year. 

“T am dedicated to the life insurance 
business,” he says, “because it is a per- 
fect career for me. It enables me to 
extend measurable social service of the 
highest order to the many people in my 
community. I find this both rewarding 
in satisfaction and profitable financially.” 


Dual Miracle 


(Continued from Page 127) 


A number of years ago, a policyholder 
in New York City who owned two pol- 
icies—one for $25,000 and one for $35,000 
—passed away very suddenly. The $25,- 
000 policy was paid in cash but the 
$35,000 policy, as directed by the as- 
sured, was paid under the installment 
option. A month or so later, the widow 
went to the home office and stated that 
she wanted the settlement option voided 
and all the proceeds paid to her in cash. 
She was told that this could not be done 
She left the home office in quite a huff 

However, after consulting with her at- 
torney, she found that the information 
she received in the home office was cor- 
rect. Approximately one year later she 
returned to the home office and asked to 
speak to a senior officer. She told him 
that the $25,000 from the policy she had 
received in cash had been turned over 
to her brother who said he would guar- 
antee 14% return on her money in a 
promotional scheme associated with the 
grocery business. Now her brother had 
sadly informed her that his scheme 
had not worked and that the $25,000 
was gone. 

She further stated that if it had not 
been for the guaranteed provision in the 
policy which her husband had exercised 
for the payment of installments, she 
would be flat broke. 

This very clearly illustrates the second 
miracle value of the product we are sell- 
ing. 

In every transaction we complete, we 
should revert to the fundamental con- 
cepts of life insurance and its miracle 
values as a basis for making a sale and, 
in the use of our fine products in offer- 
ing all forms of personal insurance to 
the American public. 





Preserving Way of Life 
(Continued from Page 128) 


complicates the mechanism of Group in- 
surance. A plan is designed to provide 
certain coverages at certain rates based 
on a projection of probable claim ex- 
perience. If insured people pressure their 
doctor into going to a hospital for a 
rest, or into staying longer than neces- 
sary when they have to go to a hospital, 
or remain at home just to collect weekly 
disability income checks, then the projec- 
tion goes out of whack and up go the 
rates. 

This is a problem not only for Group 
insurance sales representatives and claim 
people—but for the entire industry. Every 
effort must be expanded to harness 
medical expense insurance costs so that 
unions and employers are not forced to 
look for government subsidy to provide 
employe protection. The personal pro- 
ducer who helps his clients realize that 


the public is the ultimate loser when 
someone takes undue advantage of his 
health benefits, is doing himself and the 
industry a real service. 


Group to Play a Vital Role 


It is impossible to predict the state of 
world affairs 100 years from now, The 
missile and space age is far too complex 
a subject for conjecture on this page. But 
on one point the crystal ball is all too 
clear: 

If we want to maintain our way of 
life... the freedoms we have become 
accustomed to then our economy 
must remain strong .. . our ability to 
produce continue to increase ... the 
family unit ever strengthened. 

We have at our disposal one of the 
most important instruments to help us 
realize these necessities—Group insur- 
ance. In advancing its cause we are 
merely fulfilling an obligation to the 


public and furthering the function of the 
entire insurance industry, 
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‘T can tell you what this banker 
thinks of life insurance men! 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER. Mr. Bimson became a policyowner with 
this company at the age of 15. Today he owns & total of six Northwestern Mutual policies. 


A statement of interest much’ recommendation. Actually, to- tion of a client’s assets. A case in point 


for anyone who gvins life insurance day’s life underwriter is a highly-skilled may be the agent's suggestion on how 


by CARL A, BIMSON professional, capable of providing expert bestto make life insurance provide the 
President, Amerigan pankers Association counsel in many financial matters, both ready cash needed for state and federal 
President, Valley Nat nal Bank, Phoenix perso nal and business. estate taxes. 
Bt lage MANY PEOPLE shortchange them- “Estate planning is just one example. “My experience indicates that the 
selves when it comes to utilizing Asa banker, I know the good judgment, quality of the agent reflects the quality 
their life insurance agent. i and training of life under- of the company he represents. lf you 
“They think of his insurance service is welcomed by attorneys and want a good agent, | suggest you choose 
only in terms of a ‘what-kind-and-how- gaged in the conserva- a good company.” 


The NORTHWE STERN MUTUAL LIFE Arsurance Company 


mie wauKkes. wisconsin 


“Because THERE {5S a DIFFERENCE” 


There is a difference! 


The 

Northwestern 
Mutual agent: 
a philosophy 


of service 


N° two life insurance companies are 

alike. Nor are any two agents. Yet, 
as Mr. Carl A. Bimson has observed. 
there is usually a correlation between 
agents and their companies. 

At Northwestern Mutual the correlat- 
ing factor is service. Northwestern is a 
mutual company. Its sole purpose is to 
serve its policyowners who are both cus- 
tomers and owners. 

The same philosophy guides the NML 
agent, forming a vital link between client 
and company However, providing this 
service is No easy task. It takes time and 
determination . - - and calls for almost 
constant participation in special courses, 
advanced underwriting seminars, etc. 

The results speak for themselves. 
Northwestern Mutual has proportion- 
ately more Chartered Life Underwriters 
(the businesses” highest professional des- 
ignation) than all other insurance com- 
panies. Also, the number of NML agents 
placing over @ million dollars of life in- 
surance a year is ren times greater than 
the average of all life insurance agents. 

The type of man behind this record is 

Jose as your phone. The Northwestern 
Insurance Company, Mil- 
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Bells Enrich City’s Cultural Life 


“Carillon Americana” Presented to Citizens of 


Birmingham; Protective Life President Colonel 


William J. Rushton Long Interested in Bells 


A novel promotional idea went into ef- 
fect a few months back, when Protective 
Life of Birmingham, Ala., installed a 
Schulmerich Carillon in its home office 
building. The 74-bell “Carillon Ameri- 
cana” was presented by Protective Life 
to the citizens of Birmingham and dedi- 





COL. RUSHTON 


WILLIAM J. 


cation ceremonies were covered by tele- 
vision, radio and the press. Community 
applause to regularly-scheduled concerts, 
Sunday morning hymns, and time signals, 
has been mounting steadily. 

Responsible for installing the Carillon 
is Colonel William J. Rushton, president 
of (Protective Life, who has been inter- 
ested in bells during all of his adult years. 
Colonel Rushton is of the opinion that 
not only has the company’s gift to the city 
enriched its cultural life but the carillon 
also serves as an institutional advertise- 
ment for Protective Life, providing the 
company with an effective “soundmark.” 


Daily Concerts 

Every hour between 8 a.m. and 10 p.m., 
the carillon plays eight bars of “Dixie” 
and strikes the hour. There are also two 
daily concerts—one at 12:30 p.m, the 
other at 4:30 in the afternoon. One day 
the Colonel shut off “Dixie” as an ex- 
periment; his switchboard suddenly lit 
up in protest and the experiment was 
over. 

Originally, Colonel Rushton dampened 
the sound of the carillon in one direction, 
lest it disturb the patients at Birming- 
ham’s nearby medical center. The pati- 
ents and staff of the center promptly pe- 
titioned that the sound of bells be ampli- 
fied in their direction. Each Sunday, 
while the carillon is playing two religious 


programs, the streets surrounding the 
company home office are filled with 
people, standing and in parked cars, 


listening to the music of the bells. 

Colonel Rushton first became ac- 
quainted with bells when his father do- 
nated a set of traditional cast-bells—the 
heavier, more expensive European variety 
—to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Birmingham. 

Now in addition to his duties as Pro- 
tective Life’s chief executive, Col. Rushton 


keeps busy answering the requests of 
local radio stations for additional carillon 
records. He feels that bells give people 
‘ . . . 
a peace of mind in these tension-filled 
days and is proud that Protective Life 
can contribute to the security and well- 
being of Birmingham citizens both 
through the sale of life insurance and 
the sound of the bells. 

A publicly held company serving 14 
Southern states, Protective Life’s sales 
territories reach as far north as Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. Organized 54 years ago the 
company has tripled in size in the last 
ten years. Assets are above $108 mil- 


lion; insurance in force stands at more 
than $1.1 billion and stated capital ex- 
ceeds $5 million. 

Company spokesmen credit recent 
changes in home office policy and added 
promotional efforts such as the carillon 
installation, with a subsequent rise in 
insurance sales by Protective Life within 
Jefferson County. 


Colonel William J. Rushton 


Colonel Rushton, born in Birmingham, 
attended Washington & Lee University, 
where he received a B.S. degree in 1921. 


a) a Story 


Although bells did not start as musical 
instruments, they have come to occupy 
an honored place in culture for ages. 
Primitive man, more concerned with the 
practical side of life, suspended flat 
stones on leather thongs and_ struck 
them with a stick, which resulted in a 
crude communications system with coded 
messages. 

When metal was discovered bells con- 
tinued their practical functions. The 
small, dull-sounding bells of early Greece 
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He has served as president of Protective 
Life since 1937. He has served as a di- 
rector of Life Insurance Association of 
America; president, Birmingham Boy 
Scout Council; director, Birmingham 
Community Chest; trustee, Agnes Scott 
College; trustee, Children’s Hospital; di- 
rector, Birmingham Museum of Art; 
member, board of annuities and relief, 
Presbyterian Church in U. S. 

Also he is a member of the Rotary, 
Redstone Club, Mountain Brook Club, 
Birmingham Country Club, The Club, 
Down Town Club. 


of the Bells 


are a good example. Mounted on war- 
riors’ shields and the headgear of battle 
horses, the bells terrified the enemy. As 
metal making and quality of sound im- 
proved, bells, like all musical instru- 
ments, were able to convey feeling. 

During the Roman era _ Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, had a large copper ket- 
tle mounted upside down atop his church 
in Campania, Italy. Its shape proved 
ideal for sound, 

Soon bells tolled everywhere. Make- 
shift arrangements gave way to massive, 
metal giants as the churches became 
larger and larger. The Cantobona (Sings- 
well) bell at Hillinsheim in the 11th cen- 
tury weighed four tons. Saint Peter's 
acquired a nine ton bell and the Rouen 
Bell of 1501 weighed 16 tons. The great 
weights made playing the bel!s a tre- 
mendous problem. At Canterbury, Eng- 
land, 25 men were needed to pull the 
large bell—a total of 63 to play the en- 
tire set of five. 

Some unknown solved the problem for 
a while. He set the bells in a stationary 
position, tied ropes to the clappers and 
attached them to a keyboard of wooden 
poles. By pounding and kicking the keys, 
one—a carillonneur—could play melodies 
with all kinds of musical shadings. But 
learning to play took many years. There 
was another far more serious drawback. 
The expense of making bells in vast 
foundries continued to mount in modern 
times. Most churches couldn’t afford 
them. By 1930, in the United States, the 
buildings and churches with musical bells 
numbered about 60, and it seemed that 
the carillon would never become a na- 
tional instrument for all to enjoy. 

Twenty-five years ago George Schul- 
merich changed the situation dramatic- 
ally. While installing radio equipment 
and public address systems in churches, 
Mr. Schulmerich heard pastor after 
pastor lament that bells were beyond 
the means of his church. They frequent- 
ly asked if there wasn’t a way to play 
recorded bell music through the ampli- 
fiers—without a loss of the sound qual- 


ity. 
A Bell is a Tone 


Mr. Schulmerich travelled about the 
country making an intensive study of 
bell sounds. He was convinced that “a 
bell is not a shape—but a tone,” and de- 
liberated on finding a way to get the 
tone. After months of experiments, he 
found that tiny rods of cast bronze could 
produce barely audible but perfect bell 
tones from electrical pickups, when 
struck with a hammer. Amplified a mil- 
lion times or more, the tones came forth 
majectic, rich and sonorous. The inven- 
tion was christened “Carillonic Bells.” 

Mr. Schulmerich was encouraged when 
a wealthy New York woman donated a 
set of his bells to Father Flanagan’s 
Boy’s Town. That was in the 1930's. Mr. 
Schulmerich’s most impressive conquest 
didn’t come until after the war. As 
peace settled, the quest for suitable 
memorials in honor of heroes who had 
fallen in defense of their country 
throughout the world, was undertaken 
by families, country towns, cities, and 
even National Shrines. It soon became 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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HOME OFFICE _ TORONTO, CANADA 


A MODERN COMPANY ... ONE HUNDRED 
AND FOURTEEN YEARS OLD 


@ Established in 1847, The Canada Life became a "naturalized 
citizen" of the United States in 1889. 


@ Our U. S. policyholders are protected by assets held in trust in 
the U. S. A. No fluctuation of foreign exchange can affect a 
contract issued by Canada Life. 


@ The Canada Life has declared dividends to participating policy- 


holders for 113 consecutive years. 


@ The Canada Life is licensed and supervised by 35 states, including 
the State of New York and the District of Columbia. 





@ No policyholder in a Canadian legal reserve life insurance company 
has ever lost a dollar through nonpayment of the amounts guaran- 


teed at death or on maturity of the contract. 


@ Writing all standard life, endowment and annuity contracts at 
competitive rates, we are confident that our Executive Plans will be 


of particular interest to you. 


© We invite inquiries concerning brokerage and 


surplus business. 
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Conviction— 


The Key to Success 


By Rex D. TALMAGE 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Wheaton, III. 


From the standpoint of production, or 
income, I have not been a fabulous suc- 
cess as a life insurance agent. I entered 
the business as a special agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, in Septem- 
ber, 1956. In 1957, I paid for $366,400 of 
insurance. Each year has seen a signifi- 
cant increase, and in 1960 I paid for 
$828,000 on 86 lives. In addition, I have 
been district agent for my company in 
the western surburbs of Chicago, since 
July, 1957, 


agents. 


recruiting and training new 


What measure of success I have had 
is because of my conviction of the in- 
herent value of the product in supplying 
the needs of people at the very time 
those needs occur. 

But let me first give my evaluation of 
success. I believe that many in our bus- 
iness do not meet with the success they 
they have some mis- 
placed values. Success is not just getting 
what we want of the “things” of ma- 
terial value. 


desire because 


If I make financial gain 
the sole object of my labor, I’m cheating 
myself, and I'll always be underpaid. 

Success requires caring for the deepest 
needs of others—the giving of myself or 
a part of myself to someone else. 

Success also requires a personal and 
satisfactory relationship. There are four 
areas wherein this kind of success is of 
supreme importance to me and in this 
order: Spiritual, Family, Social, Busi- 
ness 

In the spiritual realm, I invested eight 
years preparing for, ‘and in, the full-time 
ministry. Then, five years ago, I en- 
tered the life insurance business because 
of the financial and physical necessities 
of our family. During these five years 
I have preached on an average of more 
than once a week, and on occasion as 
often as five times in one week. I feel 
then that I can speak with conviction 
and some authority, both with regard to 
the requirements for spiritual success, 
and with respect to the valid uses of 
money. Success requires a personal and 
satisfactory relationship with God, and 
a complete giving of myself to Him. This 
is true in every area of my life, including 
the financial 

Therefore, the first 10% of everything 
1 earn belongs to God. The next 10% 
that I earn belongs to the future: to my 
widow and children if I die too soon— 
to the old man I will one day become if 
I live too long. Significantly, in the face 
of the present emphasis on “inflationary 
hedges” this still requires cash value 
life insurance! 

Built upon the foundation of spiritual 
success, I need family success—a per- 
sonal, satisfactory relationship combined 
with the giving of myself for their bene- 
fit. In this area I have the same prob- 
lem as any other life agent—working 
evenings. We try to compensate for that 
with frequent long weekends with the 
family. The third area is very closely 
related—social success—a personal, satis- 
factory relationship based on the Scrip- 
tural injunction: “A man who would 
have friends, must show himself friend- 


’ 


ly.” I will pass over these lightly and 
go to the last—business success. 


It is of prime importance, especially 
as a life-insurance agent, that I have 
a personal and satisfactory relationship 
with my clients that is based on real 
service to people who are willing to face 
their responsibilities to others. 


During my period in the ministry, I 
had several opportunities to observe sit- 
uations when widows and orphans were 
left destitute. Invariably, I found that 
they were in such dire straits because 
someone either did not care enough to 
provide for their loved ones, or they 
refused to face their responsibilities to 


Bernie Studio 


REX D. TALMAGE 


them, I often wonder how many wnsuc- 
cessful life insurance agents they knew? 

Ours is not just a job, but a mission— 
to supply the best things under the sun 
that money can provide, just when they 
are needed the most; food, clothes, a 
home and a mother’s time to love her 
fatherless children. When I came into 
this business, it was my desire to deal 
with people, to have with it a certain 
measure of independence, but most of all 
to serve people. A real missionary zeal, 
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A MAN WHOSE GOA 
S GROWTH 


We want to meet an am- 

bitious, successful life un- 
derwriter with keen, 

judgment. We know that 
he'll a the SUN LIFE 
personal producing General Agent 
Plan. We're sure he'll make the 
best use of our sales assistance, 
training aids and home office 
cooperation. 


If your “goal is growth,” we invite your 
inquiry about SUN LIFE advantages. Just 
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© Top vested commissions with life-time 


service fees. 
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individual home office counsel and 


assistance. 


© Complete diversified kit of competitive, 


low-cost policies. 
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tf you please, to accomplish some real 
good to the people to whom I was being 
of service. I know of no other occupa- 
tion, other than the ministry, where | 
can be of such service as I can when | 
sell people cash value life insurance. 

I have some convictions as to the 
value of this business, as to the value 
of the product I sell and the service | 
offer. I have seen life insurance at work, 
and to see the problems of widowhood 
solved would bring joy to the coldest 
heart of man. 

And if this, in and of itself, were not 
enough, purely from a human, charitable 
standpoint, then surely God’s Word, the 
final authority, has the answer. In 
Timothy 5:8 we read: “Jf any provide not 
for his own and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel.” 


I trust, by the Grace of God, to be 
this kind of a success in this business. | 
might add, conviction is only the Key 
to Success—it merely permits us to unlock 
the door to opportunities. It then be- 
comes our responsibility to open that 
door and enter with a work plan that 
will fulfill human needs—theirs and ours, 
I aim to do so, and incidentally, by so 
doing, to make the Million Dollar Round 
Table this year, 


Travels Long Distances 
In Saskatchewan Making 
Visits to His Clientele 


Harry Hyman, Sun Life of Canada, 
Saskatchewan, has more life insurance 
in force than any other Sun Life sales- 
man in Canada. His clients own nearly 
$10,000,000 of life insurance which they 





HARRY HYMAN 


bought from him and he has consistently 
maintained a leading position among the 
company’s top producers. He writes 
more than 100 applications a year, and 
has established a fine record of collect- 
ing an annual premium with every ap- 
plication. 

Although 71 years of age and having 
reached the time when most men think 
of retirement, Mr. Hyman remains ex- 
tremely active. This year he is a vice 
president of Sun Life’s top producers 
club, an office he has held nine times, 
and he is an honorary life member of 
this club. He is a member of his com- 
pany’s Quarter Century Club. 

Mr. Hyman specializes in quality busi- 
ness, his persistency ratio being close 
to 100%. He does much of his prospect- 
ing through families, and entire circles 
of relatives in Saskatchewan commun- 
ities are his policyholders. One of the 
secrets of his success is organization, 
and every sales trip he makes is worked 
out in great detail in advance. 

The tour of duty of a life insurance 
man in Saskatchewan has its hazards, 
travelling long distances through sparse- 
ly settled areas, often in bitterly cold 
weather. Visiting policyholders in out- 
lying areas, Mr. Hyman has been snow- 
bound more than once, and has suffered 
from frozen feet, too. 

His son, Norton, is also in the business, 
representing Sun Life in Regina. 
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~ TV Star Gale Storm Helps 
Husband Conduct Insurance Agency 





THE BONNELL FAMILY — Peter, 
Paul, Mrs. Bonnell (Gale Storm), Susan- 
nah, Lee. The eldest son, Phillip, is a 
sophomore at University of Southern 
California. 


22) MMU mori (i CLO = 


A RARE GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY 


OPPORTUNITY: If you are a self-starter and wish to work with an enthusiastic, aggressive 
sales department of a strong life insurance company, there is a General Agency 
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opportunity for you! 


financing. 





How to Apply: 
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Gale Storm, known to millions of TV 
viewers as “My Little Margie,” and “Oh 
Susannah!” is currently concentrating on 
her role as housewife, mother of four, 
and business adviser to her husband, Lee 
Bonnell, who heads a life insurance 
agency in San Fernando Valley, Cal., for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life. She at- 
tends company conferences, sits in on 
meetings of the agency staff, has visited 
the home office in Springfield, and most 
important, gives her husband a woman’s 
slant on life insurance problems. 

“Life insurance is really one of the 
most important things a wife should 
know about,” says Miss Storm, “but few 
women even learn how much of it their 
husbands have.” 

Mr. Bonnell is enthusiastic about his 
wife’s support. “A woman’s intuition can 
be a most effective factor in mapping 
out our sales strategy,” he says. 

Lee Bonnell & Co. produced $10,000,- 
000 of new business in 1960, their first 


BENEFITS: A personal producing General Agent's contract that offers top commissions, 
vested renewals and higher service bonuses. . . . An incentive plan for adequate 


EXPERIENCE: Man selected must be a successful personal producer in Ordinary Life 
Sales . . . an aggressive organizer . . . and willing to accept the responsibilities of a 
progressive General Agent. ; 


COMPANY: Reserve Life is a well-established medium-sized life insurance company 
licensed in 44 states* and the District of Columbia . . . highly organized to give the 
fullest support and compensation to the successful General Agent. 


PRODUCT: A complete line of non-par policies. 


SALES PROMOTION: Company's strong sales promotion includes a dynamic Audio- 
Visual program . . . original direct mail and prospecting system . . . highly effective 
merchandising ideas. .. . 


Write today and include a complete summary of your business 
experience. ... All replies are confidential. . . . 


OPPORTUNITIES OVERSEAS FOR EXPERIENCED AGENTS 


ATTENTION: JERRY WIGGINS, Life Agency Director 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
403 S. Akard Street 


*Not licensed in N. J., N. Y., Mich., Mass., R. I. or Conn. 


Dallas 2, Texas 


full year. Mr. Bonnell now has 22 full 
time agents and hopes to write $50,000,- 
000 this year. The agency’s average size 
policy runs approximately $25,000 and the 
bulk of the agency’s production results 
from package sales and business insur- 
ance. 
Both in Entertainment Field 


Life insurance is a second field of mu- 
tual interest for the Bonnells. Acting 
was their first. Gale and Lee originally 
met in Hollywood when trying out for 
a radio dramatic show. Gale stayed in 
the entertainment industry, but Lee soon 
decided that he had a brighter future in 
the life insurance field. Now they both 
talk about life insurance with as much 
enthusiasm as about show business. 

Lee could easily pass for a movie star 
himself, which is what he was at one 
time. A native of South Bend, Indiana, 
he was selected to appear on a Holly- 
wood radio show while he was attending 
the University of Indiana. 
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In Hollywood, he was paired up with 
an attractive contestant named Josephine 
Cottle from Bloomington, Texas. The 
two won the talent competition, became 
known as Gale Storm and Terry Belmont, 
and signed movie contracts with RKO. 
hey were married in 1941. Lee made 
15 pictures in seven years, with time out 
for service in the Coast Guard. 


Becomes an Insurance Agent 


In 1948 he joined the Massachusetts 
Mutual and has become one of the com- 
pany’s most successful producers. His 
annual production runs in excess of $1,- 
000,000, and in 1959 he was named gen- 
eral agent of a new agency in Panorama 


ity. 

While Mr. Bonnell states that he and 
his associates do not write an extraor- 
dinary amount of business on actors, 
he does have several individuals in his 
agency who were formerly in the enter- 
tainment field. Dick Martin once per- 
formed for RKO studios, and Bob Clark 
did a considerable amount of free lance 
work, Both are currently producing $1,- 
000,000 a year. Eddy Grove has appeared 
on Broadway and on television, while 
Vic Valenti still performs once a week 
as a musician for the American Broad- 
casting Co. 
the Bonnell’s have four children: 
Phillip, 18, who is a sophomore at the 
University of Southern California; 
Peter, 15; Paul, 13; and Susannah, 4. 


Story of the Bells 


(Continued from Page 132) 


evident that the modern Schulmerich 
Carillon, with its ease of installation, 
(not requiring a massive tower,) its 
economy of cost and maintenance, and 
the fact that it permitted regular auto- 
matic playing each day, combined to 
make a degnified, practical and truly 
living memorial.” Requests came from 
all Parts of the world to Schulmerich 
Carillon headquarters in Sellersville, Pa., 
and installations were made in small 
village churchs, City Halls, Cathedrals, 
national cemeteries, the bank on the 
corner. 

_ As time went on, many outstanding 
installations were made, such as in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, where the 
carillon plays ‘hymns of all faiths twice 
each day; American Pro-Cathedral in 
Paris, France, North American College 
in Vatican City; Brussels World’s Fair, 
and in more than 6,000 churches of all 
denominations, commercial _ buildings, 
colleges and universities, hospitals, and 
buildings of all types located in all parts 
of the world. 

Perhaps the greatest step forward in 
carillon music was the development by 
Mr. Schulmerich in 1955, of the instru- 
ment they have named “Carillon Ameri- 
cana” bells. This instrument departed 
from European tradition, in which the 
tone of the bell was of the same timbre 
and harmonic tuning throughout its key- 
board range. It was felt that the ac- 
cepted tone of a bell, which was appeal- 
ing and inspiring, could be augmented 
by additional percussions to permit a 
greater degree of expression and_har- 
mony than a single set of bells could ever 
produce. Thus the Schulmerich ‘“Caril- 
lon Americana” bells were introduced, 
which included not only the basic tone 
of the traditional carillon, but made 
available the beauty of the harp, the 
celesta, and several other individual per- 
cussion tones, each of which was a com- 
plete instrument and could be combined 
in any form to produce an overall effect 
that had never been heard before. This 
carillon could be played from a piano- 
type keyboard, or automatically from 
rolls, 
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Great-West Life 





WIDE RANGE 
OF QUALITY 
CONTRACTS 


LIBERAL 
COMMISSIONS 


BRANCH OFFICES: Newark, N. J.; Hartford, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cleveland, O.; Columbus, 
O.; Cincinnati, O.; Dayton, O.; Toledo, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
South Bend, Ind.; Peoria, Ill.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Des Moines, 
la.; Davenport, la.; St. Paul, Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Fargo N. D.; Denver, Colo.; Phoenix, Arizona; Spokane, Wash.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Beverly Hills, Calif.; Fresno, Calif.; San Jose, 
Calif.; and all principal cities in Canada. 
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Nugsestions About Replacements 


By Ratpeu G. ENGELSMAN 
Sales Consultant and Co-editor, Probe 


While the human cry about replace- 
ments comes from all areas of the busi- 
ness, and with good reason, too, as I see 
the situation in September when this ar- 


ticle was written some progress was 
made in a number of spots. There still 
is too much complacency in handling 


the problem, and therefore, much must 
be done. 

Although the problem is difficult there 
should have been a number of direct 
approaches to the solution which could 
well throw sizable road-blocks into the 
paths of the twisters. For example, 
here are some obvious suggestions, which 
far as I know, have received vocal 
approval but not enough actual promo- 
tion 


as tar 


Direct Action by Companies 


1. Companies who are really perturbed 
about the situation and want to take 
action, can send a simple letter or an- 
nouncement to all of its policyholders 
warning them that they may be approached 
by some agent or some so-called financial 
advisor outside of the business and asked 
to cancel existing insurance and to re- 
place it with a new and “cheaper kind.” 
The letter should go on to say in effect 
that such procedure, though it often 
may seem attractive, is usually to the 
detriment of the policyholder. It should 
further suggest that the policyholder get 
a written proposal and send a copy of 


it to a special service bureau of the 
company which will analyze the situation 
and point out misstatements or flaws, if 
any. 

Of course, this may be a costly job 
but it would prove cheap compared with 
the havoc, distrust and damage present- 
ly being perpetrated on naive policy- 
holders. There are a few companies who 
already have some such program in ac- 
tion, but the needed impact will begin 
to make a dent in policyholder’s con- 
sciousness only when he hears a lot 
about the situation from many companies 
and many other sources. 

Agents Should Alert Clients 

2. Agents themselves should also alert 
their personal customers in a_ similar 
fashion. In their case, they should not 
only warn the policyholder but invite 
him personally to review any replace- 
ment plan that may be suggested to him. 
This can be done by letter but probably 
more effectively by a telephone call. 
This would not only conserve business 
but it is entirely likely to create new 
business as well. 

3. Agencies can check and double- 
check new business coming into the of- 
fice and the manager or general agent 
can scrutinize any suspicious business 
and get the lowdown from the submitting 
agent. 

4, General Agents and Managers Con- 


RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


ference. Branches all over the country 
could be asked to have their members 
conduct an all-out meeting emphasizing 
to their agents the importance of the 
problem. 
Procedure Meetings in Agency Offices 
5. GAMC can develop a_ standard 
presentation about replacements and 
urge each local agency head to hold at 
least one meeting in a given month. The 
presentation should include illustrations 
showing not only what the policyholder 
stands to lose by replacing old insurance 
for new, but also point out important 
options—the loss of the incontestibility 
clause—old disability provisions and have 
a thorough discussion of the use of non- 
forfeiture provisions. Special attention 
should be given as to how with increased 
interest earnings and low mortality 
many old policies are actually showing in- 
crease in value each year over and above 
the net premium paid. This may all 
sound a bit fundamental, but I believe 
such meetings will reveal how little 
new men in the business, in particular, 
understand these values. 





6. Associations throughout the country 
could conduct clinics, particuarly for new 
agents, on this whole subject and large 
associations might set up a special ad- 
visory board open to policyholders with- 
out cost. 

7. State Insurance Departments can 
play a most important part in getting 
the anti-replacement story to the public 
by newspaper interviews with the local 
press as well as the trade press in a 
manner which will alert the public and 
indicate their disapproval, and plan for 
specific action where replacements are 
detrimental to the policyholders. 

All members of the Commisioners As- 
sociation should be urged to follow some 
of the actions of our most effective 
commissioners, who now are requiring 
filings of an agent’s proposal wherever 
a replacement or a twist is suggested 
and back it up by cancelling such li- 
censes of agents who are guilty of mal- 
practice. 

The Insurance Departments can also 
ask for such legislation as may be needed 
in the respective states to put teeth in 
sections of the law which do not ade- 
quately cover the replacement problem. 

Unfortunately, for some unknown rea- 
sons, a number of State Commissioners 
have been reluctant to act, and in a few 
instances have evidenced complete ig- 
norance of the situation and washed their 
hands of the whole thing. 

There are many other facets to con- 
sider in handling the problem, but even 
such simple and direct action as I have 
suggested will, I believe, create a far 
better climate in which conscientious un- 
derwriters can operate than is presently 
the case. Indeed, this is one of the most 
serious problems of our business at the 
moment. But if the companies, agencies, 
agents, the associations, and the State 
Departments, in concert and separately 
—disclose the story to the public—and, 
where there is evidence of malpractice, 
have the courage to get rid of the of- 
fenders—we can clean our house quite 
quickly. 





LONDON 





Today, there are over 114 million 
Canadians insured with London Life. 
The Company has a total of more than 
$534 billion of life insurance in force 
on the lives of Canadians, leading 


all companies in this respect. 


than with any other company 
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Canadians own more life insurance with London Life 
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2 new “aspirins” for retirement headaches 


Help your clients solve their Group Pension problems with these new, simplified plans. For 
example, for small corporations with 3-to-24 employees: 


Retirement Security Plan (RSP)®: benefits up to $96,000 cash, or $670 monthly 
to key stockholder-employees...rates and benefits guaranteed for life. No trust 
agreement, no individual policies are needed—and Nationwide specialists handle 
all details of installation and administration. 





Profit Sharing Plan: here’s a brand new approach to assure dollar value at retire- 
ment by means of variable annuity-type investments, through our affiliated com- 
pany, Heritage Securities, Inc. No fixed commitment... contributions required 
only in profit years. Expert consultants help install, administer and qualify plan. 





Employer contributions under either plan are tax 
deductible, within allowable limits, when qualified. 
Call your nearest Nationwide Group office for de- 
scriptive literature, or write Group Pension Sales, 
Dept. E, Nationwide Insurance, 246 North High 


Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. Nationwide Life Insurance Company « home office: Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Anyone Can Be a Philanthropist 


By Josep S. Ropinson 
Member of New York Bar 


What kind of magic does it take to give 
a $1 million or $100,000—or even $10,000 
to charity ? Under conventional methods, 
the practical possibilities of such con- 
tributions will depend primarily upon 
your accumulated wealth and tax picture. 
The higher your taxable income, the 
greater your tax savings. If, for ex- 
ample, you give $10,000 to your Alma 
Mater and your top rate of income tax is 
50%, you will get back about $5,000 as a 
reduction in your income tax. If your top 
dollars are in the 75% income tax bracket, 
your tax bill will be reduced by $7,500. 
The college receives the full $10,000. But 
only $5,000 or $2,500 (as the case may 
be), really comes from you, Uncle Sam 
contributes the balance. 

But, let’s face it. What you give to 
charity will depend for the most part 
on what’s left, after you take care of the 
butcher, the mortgage banker and your 
wife’s hairdresser. Suppose taxable in- 
come is $15,000, your 30% tax credit or 
$4,500 which the Government allows you 
is largely academic. If your total annual 
contributions amount to $1,000, you’re do- 
ing well. 

There is fortunately a vehicle for phil- 
anthropic minded individuals to make 
substantial contributions to their favorite 





OVER A BILLION IN FORCE 





GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1909 
HOME OFFICE 


Affiliated Companies 


Superior Insurance Company 
Sentinel indemnity Company 


causes at an annual cost to them ranging 
from 242% to 4% of the gift. Life insur- 
ance is that vehicle. 

Life insurance builds a philanthropic 
endowment on the installment plan. 
relatively modest premium maintains in 
force a gift, the value of which at death 
is usually much greater than the sum of 
all the annual payments, 

Here are some rough figures to show 
the return to the charity for each $100 
donated through an Ordinary life policy 
on a man of fifty. 


IF DONOR DIES AT AGE 


55 60 65 70 
Individual 
Contribution ..$ 500 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 
Gain to Charity 2,000 1,500 1,000 500 


Other advantages accrue when a gift 
of life ansurance is made. If the donor 
becomes disabled, his contribution may 
be suspended without loss of the proceeds 
of the policy. When the policy matures 
at death, there is a sufficient fund to 
carry out the wishes of the donor with- 
out shrinkage to his estate. The proceeds 
are paid directly to the institution, as 
beneficiary. Nothing is taken from the 
wife or family to meet the charitable ob- 
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jective. It has all been paid for in ad- 
vance. 

When the institution is named irrev- 
ocable beneficiary, and it will be guar- 
anteed a definite sum, the donor will 
have an annual income tax deduction as 
a charitable contribution for each pre- 
mium paid. 


Grass Roots Participation 


Association life insurance plans afford 
the average person an opportunity to do 
something for his church, synogogue, col- 
lege or hospital on a grand scale and at 
low cost. To initiate a Group participa- 
tion plan, the central body of any of 
these organizations can arrange with a 
life insurance company for the latter to 
issue level amounts of Term insurance 
ranging from $2,000 to $10,000 (as an 
arbitrary figure). These amounts can be 
written on a guaranteed issue basis. Low 
cost rates may be possible by the mass 
purchasing power of the organization 
sponsoring the plan. 

There are several methods of participa- 
tion: 

(A) The local organization may vote 
to make participation automatic for all 
members and to pay the premium either 
out of dues or by special assessment. 


(B) Each member can decide for him- 
self whether or not to participate in the 
insurance plan and can pay the premium 
as directed by the terms of the particular 
plan on a voluntary basis. 

In any 
should be 
cably. 

The important feature of Group giving 
through life insurance is the possibility 
ofa gree ater return to the institution. For 
death is not a possibility, it is a certainty. 
If a sufficient number of donors are in- 


event, the local organization 
named _beneficiary—irrevo- 


volved, there can be no doubt about 
realization of a substantial return to the 
beneficiary through life insurance gifts. 
How to Make a Contribution at Half 
rice 

A contributor can assure an institution 
a substantial sum of cash by having a 
policy issued which pays face value plus 
cash value. Under the mechanics of the 
plan, the donor arranges with the trus- 
tees of the institution for the latter to 
purchase and own the policy on his life. 
The insured donor pays approximately 
one half of the gross premium and the 
institution is responsible for the balance. 
Dividends are payable to the institution 
as owner-beneficiary of the insurance 
contract, Arrangements can be made for 
the institution to borrow its portion of 
the premium, in which case iits only cost 
is the interest on the loan. However, this 
may well be offset by the policy dividends 
accruing to the institution. 
Insurance Cost-Cutting Via Charitable 

Giving 

As was pointed out earlier, charitable 
contributions reduce tax costs. These tax 
dollars (the dollars conserved by tax sav- 
ing moves) can be integrated with a per- 
sonal insurance program at considerable 
cash savings. 








Joseph S. Robinson 


Joseph S. Robinson, an attorney, has 
been associated with William J. Casey. 
He is editor of “Life Insurance Plans” 
for the Institute for Business Planning. 
In addition he contributes to other I.B.P. 
publications, one of which is a monthly 
letter on estate building and charitable 
giving, prepared for colleges and other 
charitable institutions. He has also con- 
tributed articles to magazines such as 
Trusts and Estates, Tax Digest and in- 
surance trade magazines. 

Mr. Robinson is a graduate of Ford- 
ham University and Fordham Law 
School. 





Here’s the blueprint of the plan: 

Simply take out a life insurance policy 
in favor of an institution. Make sure it 
has an endowment fund. Have a pro- 
vision that after your death the institu- 
tion invest the policy proceeds in its life 
income fund. This fund will make pe- 
riodic interest payments to your wife as 
long as she lives. Upon her death the 
proceeds will then go to the institution 
outright. 

With this plan, you provide financial 
protection for your wife during her life- 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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The Equitable Life of Dick Thomas 
in Baltimore, Md. 












J. Richard Thomas, CLU, has 
been an Equitable underwriter 
ever since he graduated from 
Princeton. Now lives in this beau- 
tiful colonial house on Baltimore’s 
Overhill Road. Dick has produced 
over a million dollars annually 
since 1954, 





As vestryman of Christ Episcopal Church, Dick 
talks business with the Rev. Warren C. Skipp. A 
firm believer in hard work and hard study, Dick 
is vice president of the Equitable CLU Associa- 
tion and is secretary of his local CLU chapter. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in 
hand with the prestige of the company he 
represents. This is why Dick is proud to be a 
life underwriter for Equitable. It is a full life. 
And a rewarding one. Living Insurance 
is more than a need ... it’s a career. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Home Office: New York, N. Y. ©1961 






The clan gathers for story time. Wife 
Mary holds Henry, J. Richard, Jr., and 
Mary Stuart, make up the rest of the 
audience—and family. 


As chairman of the Joint Fund pay- 
roll deduction committee, Dick hud- 
dles with Assistant Joint Fund Direc- 
tor Paul Jones. Dick is also a member 
of Baltimore’s American Red Cross, 
is on the board and finance committee 
of the Citizens’ Planning and Housing 
Association, and is a trustee of the 
Gilman Country School. 
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New Electronic 
Brain Computes 
Full Insurance 
Program-—Saves 
Up to 10 Hours 





BACKGROUND INTERVIEW. A Mutual Benefit Life Analag- 
rapher obtains the information he needs to make a perceptive 
analysis of his prospect’s financial affairs and objectives. 
The Electronic Analagraph complements his professional 
analytical skills. 
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DATA FROCE: 





THE IBM 650 COMPUTER records and evaluates the data fed into it from punched 
cards, and in two minutes delivers eight possible insurance programs to the Mutual 
Benefit Life agent. Here, the MBL agent and his prospect watch the business end 
of the computer as it goes through its calculations. 





UP TO NOW, the agent needed 4 to 10 hours to personally 
calculate the prospect’s possible programs. Now electronics 
frees him for client service, eliminates human error and pro- 
duces the programs quickly and clearly. 


THE VITAL STATISTICS are punched into THE EIGHT analyses delivered on IBM 
IBM cards. These are fed into the com- cards include the prospect’s present 
puter, which evaluates the information coverage plus seven proposed ways to 
and calculates the possible programs. achieve his goals. 
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TOM CARD, CLU, of Mutual Benefit Life’s 
Cleveland agency 


Tom Card’s Aces High 
About Civic Affairs 
And Responsibilities 


His $6 Million in 6 Years Earns 
Life Membership in the MDRT 


Tom Card, of MBL’s Cleveland agency, went 
to Tokyo in May, 1961 to serve on the cre- 
dentials committee of the Rotary Club con- 
vention there. He is also currently a district 
governor of Rotary International and a past 
president of the Cleveland club. 

Rotary is just one of many civic interests 
which Tom has actively served over the 32 
years in which he has been a successful life 
insurance man. In life insurance selling an 
agent also works for the welfare of indi- 
viduals and the economic welfare of his com- 
munity and country. Tom Card is fortunate, 
for his deep sense of civic responsibility has 
found two outlets. 


Started with MBL in '47 
Tom is a native of Cleveland. He began his 
insurance career soon after he left Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University. He 
came to Mutual Benefit Life in 1947 with a 
background of experience as agent, supervi- 
sor and assistant manager, and with his CLU. 

Until 1954 he was on the Cleveland agency 
management staff. Then he returned to per- 
sonal production, specializing in estate plan- 
ning and pension trust work. In the past 
six years he’s protected his clients with a 
total of $6 million of Mutual Benefit Life 
insurance, and won life membership in the 
MDRT. 

As can well be imagined, Tom is just as 
active in life insurance extra-curricular 
activities as in civic ones. He’s been presi- 
dent of the Cleveland CLU Chapter, treas- 
urer of the Cleveland Association of Estate 
Analysts. In the Company, he’s served on 
the Field Advisory Council and as president 
of the MBL CLU. 


“One More Job” 

It is said a successful man always has time 
for one more job. To Tom’s list can be added: 
Assistant treasurer of the Cleveland Voca- 
tional Guidance and Rehabilitation Services, 
and executive committee member of the Case 
Work Council of the Welfare Federation. He 
has also worked with the Boy Scouts as scout- 
master and neighborhood commissioner. In 
addition Tom has been treasurer of the 
Cleveland Jr. Chamber of Commerce, and 
division chairman for the Community Fund 
and Red Cross drives. 





CLU GROUP ACTIVE 


The Mutual Benefit CLU Association, formed 
in 1938 to advance the interests of CLU 
among company people, has been especially 
active in encouraging CLU candidates. The 
gratifying percentage of CLU’s among MBL 
fieldmen is due in large part to the Associa- 
tion’s efforts. 


In recent years, in addition to general 
communication, the As- 
sociation has held a stim- 
ulating session at each 
of Mutual Benefit Life’s 
national meetings. The 
Association chooses its 
officers at the national 
meetings as well. 





Current officers of the 
CLU Association are: 
President, John H. Ames, ctl aes 
CLU, New York-Youngman; Vice Presi- 
dents: Frank Ridge, CLU, Washington; 
Ervin J. Lewallen, CLU, Miami; Donald W. 
Warner, CLU, Toledo and Bruce Bogue, CLU, 
Los Angeles; Secretary: Mildred F. Stone, 
CLU, home office. 





Major Medical 
Coverage Ex- 
tended for 
MBL Agents 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has 
announced an extension of coverage for all 
members of its field force who are presently 
enrolled in the group major medical plan, or 
who expect to apply in the future. 

In accordance with the previous plan un- 
derwritten by the company, the age limit was 
restricted to 75. Mutual Benefit Life ex- 
tended the age limit to 80. 





Reinstatement Slated 

Coverage will be reinstated for any person 
whose policy was terminated upon reaching 
the age of 75. The company stated that for 
the present there will be no change in pre- 
mium rates upon attainment of age 75, but 
that future premiums will depend upon the 
company’s experience under the group major 
medical plan. 





Mutual Benefit Life’s Ordinary insurance in 
force surged past the $5,000,000,000 mark 
during the first quarter of 1961. 

The first billion was achieved in 1919— 
74 years after MBL was founded. Only as 
recently as 1951 we reached the $3 billion 





$5 Billion of Ordinary in Force 


level and six years later the $4 billion mark. 

Now—in four short years, the Ordinary 
in-force total has zoomed to over $5 billion 
in protection for hundreds of thousands of 
people, protection which is 952% in life 
insurance of permanent form. 
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An important breakthrough in life insurance planning 
—the “Electronic Analagraph”"—is a new, exclusive 
Mutual Benefit Life service: The“ \nalagraph” is a 
scientific device that lets you chart your family protec- 
tion and retirement needs+ A pioneer in its held, the 
“Analagraph” complements the Mutual Benefit Life 


man’s experience and knowledge to furnish superior 
life insurance services Now,through the magic of elec- 
tronics, a new dimension has been added—the - ‘Electronic 
Analagraph "+ Write us for further information. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 
































THE ELECTRONIC ANALAGRAPH STORY reaches over 12,368,760 of the country’s top insurance 
prospects through Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company’s messages in the Atlantic Monthly, 


Business Week and Fortune, as well as in Harper’s, New Yorker and Time. 
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Up-Side-Down Writing 
Added to My Prestige 


By F. C. ZEx 
Bankers Life Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Looking back after completing ten 
years in life insurance I have drawn some 
conclusions as to the drawbacks I had to 
overcome and how it was best accom- 
plished. First, was the language bar- 
rier. Although I had some knowledge 
of English, I found that English, Amer- 
ican style, showed many differences from 
what I had learned. This, however, did 
not present too great a difficulty. 

When I started in life insurance in 
Wheeling, W. Va., was a complete 
stranger. Who, I wondered, would want 
to see a young man in the life insurance 
business, at that time 40 years old, and 
who had no recommendations? Very 
few, I found. When I realized that my 
competition in Wheeling consisted of 
about 350 other insurance agents, I knew 
I had to find some solution to get ahead 
of at least a number of them—the first 
hundred or the last hundred. Something 
had to be done. 

Writing Up-Side-Down 

I started to practice a new idea born 
out of the fact that you can direct an 
interview more effectively sitting across 
from the prospect and his wife, but as 
soon as you start jotting down figures 
to give illustrations, you are lost. The 
continuous shifting back and forth of a 


sheet of paper to be read by the prospect 
gave me the idea of writing up-side- 
down. First I practiced numbers, then 
I started to try small examples in addi- 
tion, multiplication and so on. 
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Sample of Up-Side Down Writing 


It is not as hard as it looks at first, but 
as soon as you run into a mistake or two 
you may be hopelessly trapped. Although 
I had been warned that my up-side-down 
writing would distract my prospects, be- 
fore long I learned that my competitors 
had started to practice it. I have had 
ample proof of its effectiveness and 
great advantages. First of all, it saves 
time. 


It intrigues adults and helps to 





10 DORRANCE ST. 


HARRY KALKER 
Chairman of the Board 


EL! A. GROSSMAN 
Vice-President 


states soon. 





THE 
GreaT EASTERN LiFe INSURANCE Co. 


as rs ss Company 


Special Mutual Fund Arrangements 
Special High Cash Value Plan 


Now in Ariz., Conn., Me., Nev., N. M., R. 1, Va., W. Va., Wyo. Other 


When you think of the future ... THINK OF GREAT EASTERN 


PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


WILLIAM KALKER 
President 


PAUL A. HABERBUSH 
Vice President, Sales 








FRITZ C. ZEH 


explain the magic of life insurance. 
Knowledge of Second Language Helpful 


Solving the problem presented by the 
language barrier took some time, but I 
did what any newcomer to America has 
to do—overcome it. On the other hand, 
the knowledge of one or another foreign 
language gives you the benefit of having 
a number of variations of words at your 
command to get a better understanding 
of certain terminologies. For example: 
the words “surrender value,” which cer- 
tainly has its place in writing savings 
plans or business life insurance, seems 
to express only part of its function. It 
implies a surrender for value, but it 
leaves the ptospect wondering what kind 
of value would He exchanged. The 
French “prix de rachat” or the German 
“rueckkaufswert,” verbally, “surrender 
price value,” gives a more explicit illus- 
tration. It is mandatory to have a full 
basic understanding of terminology be- 
fore venturing to convince a prospect. 

Frequently the ability to use another 
language in selling has a tremendous 
advantage. I remember one case espe- 


cially during my second year in business. 
A new chef had been employed at one 
of the local hotels where the life insur- 
ance underwriters used to meet. Na- 
turally, he was solicited by the agents, 
but without success. Then I wrote him 
a letter, in French; he gave me an ap- 
pointment, which was conducted in 
French and finally a policy was placed. 
This is just one of the many times | 
found knowledge of a foreign language 
an important factor in making a sale. 

Naturally, it would take much longer 
to acquire the use of a foreign lan- 
guage, but to adopt the up-side-down 
writing method can be accomplished in 
a rather short time. I suggest that other 
agents try it: it’s great fun and will add 
to their prestige. 


Be a Philanthropist 


(Continued from Page 140 

time, lower the net cost of your insurance 
and have the satisfaction of making a 
substantial gift that will benefit succes- 
sive generations. The amount of your 
tax saving will depend upon the respec- 
tive ages of your wiife and yourself and 
is spelled out by government tables. 

Here’s an example of the plan in ac- 
tion with a $100,000 policy on the donor’s 
life. Assume a 75% tax bracket and that 
the donor and his wife are age 55 when 
the policy is issued. 

TABLE 
Age 55—Ordinary Life Policy—$100,000 
Annual premium—$4,200 

Adjusted Gross Income 

PO oc nneasnscvchdwindalduwosess 
Deductible Contribution (Value of Re- 

mainder Interest based on donor’s and 





gh Are ret e505 puree 1,848 
Income Tax Without Contribution 53,640 
Income Tax With Insurance 

PITT TTT Te rer eT Tree 52,309 
Tax Saving from Insurance Gift 1,331 
Peek Coe OE DARIUS hc ccc ccwckasceds 2,869 











uality is power 

in Health Insurance sales. 
And insistence on quality 
has always been 

a Paul Revere 


characteristic. 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Canadian Head Office: Hamilton, Ontario 


Non-cancellable Health Insurance e Hospitalization e Life e Group 
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Berkshire Life’s Project One is 
the Insurance BREAKTHROUGH of 
the 20th Century, incorporating i 
advances in an entirely newline 
of Life and Insured Pension Plan — 
policies that provide geedeersie ah 
values and flexibility at prs 

low cost. 


NEW VALUES introduced in the . 
Project One BREAKTHROUGH are ~ 
created through use of the 1958 CSO 
Mortality Table and a new policy — 
pricing system. Berkshire is one of the 
first to come out with the all new 
lower premium schedules which 

the new tables make possible. 

In addition, the Company offers 

two lines of policies, a low 

premium line and a high 

early cash value line, And 

full commissions are... 

payable on both lines. ig ee 


UNPARALLELED 
FLEXIBILITY is 
the backbone 


organizations 
of every size. 







tinguished Be C0 “prepared Project One BREAKTHROUGH promotion material equips 
for over a century. One of New Retande otfehat mutual every Berkshire Representative to earn more income by coordi- 


companies, Berkshire today steps out into a new era of growth - fating his local promotion efforts with a consumer advertising 

and development, with @ proudly preserved reputation for service program in the Wall Street Journal. 

to policyowners. Watch these pages for more news about the Project One 
ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION COORDINATED BREAKTHROUGH, aS Berkshire Life pioneers with exciting new 


approaches to the personal and business insurance markets to 
The Project One BREAKTHROUGH gives Berkshire Agents and help its Agents and Brokers break through to new high produc- 
Brokers more to sell... and helps them sell it, too! Specially- tion levels. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e PITTSFIELD, MASS. © A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1851 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
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When the Doctor Says: 
“It’s Malignant”’ 


By Ropert G. Tasor 


No use beating about the bush. “It’s 
malignant,” the surgeon told me. 

I am thirty-three years old. In January 
I had noticed a hard mass on my chest. 
On February 8, I summoned enough 
courage to visit my physician. Two days 
later a surgeon excised a tumor. Shortly 
afterward he telephoned to say that, be- 
cause the tumor was malignant, a radical 
operation was required. 

There was a period of numbness during 
which I was unable to think clearly. 
Whether it lasted for one minute or ten 
minutes I don’t know, but I do recall 
that my first intelligible thought was, 
“Thank God I’m in the life insurance 
business and I bought insurance freely 
and often.” 

It wasn’t until later that I began think- 
ing “I wonder what will happen to me?” 
Then I thought about the future of my 
wife and children. When I did, I was 
able to lie back on my pillow and smile. 


Family Responsibilities Met 


I knew that even if this disease should 
prove fatal, my estate, composed for the 
most part of $165,000 of life insurance, 
would give my widow an income as long 
as she lived, provide an education for 
each of our children, discharge the mort- 
gage on our house and, because a good 
part of the proceeds are trusteed, leave 
a certain amount of cash for the children 
after their mother died. 

How important life insurance had sud- 
denly become! 

I had heard the dread pronouncement 
of cancer, yet I could smile in the recog- 
nition that an obligation I had under- 
taken some ten years before—an obliga- 


tion which had increased with the birth 
of each of our children—had been ful- 
filled. I thought with satisfaction of the 
times I'd signed an application for life 
insurance—a signature which each time 
brought me a little closer to meeting my 
responsibilities. Amid uncertainty my 
mind was at ease because I knew that my 
family would not have to endure depriva- 
tion and hardship. 

When my mind ceased wandering, I 
called back the surgeon to find out what 
the next step would be. He told me that 
the future couldn’t be anticipated to any 
extent until a report was returned by the 
pathology department, and that would 
be about five days after the operation. 

I went back into the hospital on Feb- 
ruary 12, and on February 14 a radical 
operation was performed. It was Tuesday, 
Valentine’s Day. During the rest of that 
week all I could think of was the dis- 
comfort which followed the operation— 
and the pathology report. On Friday I 
learned that the report would not be 
available until Monday. It was a long 
weekend. On Monday morning my sur- 
geon walked into the room with a smile 
and gave me the happy news that the 
pathology report was entirely negative. 

For the first time in ten days—from 
the moment I’d heard the words, “It’s 
malignant”—my mind was at ease. I was 
going to get well. 


Peace of Mind Aided Recovery 


But what of those ten days What 
thoughts went through my mind? Some- 
how I was not frightened for myself. 
Perhaps that came from faith. But what 
is equally important is that I wasn't 


ROBERT G. TABOR 


afraid for my family. The knowledge 
that their standard of living would re- 
main intact, and that the things which 
I'd hoped to give them would be theirs, 
sustained me. I do believe this helped 
me tremendously toward recovery. Those 
ten days could have been hell, but be- 
cause of my prior planning they were 
only understandably anxious. 

In the past several years I’ve paid 
thousands of dollars in life insurance pre- 
miums. I expect in the future to pay 
many thousands more, I’m no longer 
concerned about net cost, or new pre- 
miums. The peace of mind I experienced 
during those crucial ten days was worth 
any cost involved in the purchase of life 
insurance. I look back now on these pur- 
chases not only as a financial investment, 
but as an investment in physical and 
mental well-being. 

There is no substitute for faith in di- 
vine assistance, but the knowledge that 
we have helped our own cause a little 
bit can enable us to face the future with 
the calm assurance that things will work 
out for the best. 

There are many ways to say “I love 
you” to those we cherish. Flowers and 
valentines are enjoyable. Little red 
wagons and bicycles are wonderful. But 
to me, having had this recent experience, 
the most eloquent “I love you” is the 
purchase of adequate life insurance. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS - 


GREAT NEW EXHIBIT CENTER 
OPENS AT THE GREENBRIER 


Now a brand new 22,000 square foot, fully air-conditioned 
exhibit center makes The Greenbrier more able than ever to 
serve as America’s informal business capital. Part of the com- 
pletely new West Virginia Wing, this impressive hall is one of 
the largest of any resort hotel in the world. 

At The Greenbrier you will, of course, enjoy the superb social 
life, supreme comfort and fine sports facilities for which this 
resort is famous. But more than that, you will benefit from con- 
vention facilities unparalleled by any other hotel in the country. 
* Accommodations for 1000 * Meeting facilities for groups of 
10 to 1000 * New 22,000 square foot, air-conditioned exhibit 
hall * Auditorium for 1000, with full 42-foot stage * Theater 
for 330, complete with cinemascope screen * Generations of 
experience in catering for conventions, meetings and exhibitions. 


Write now for illustrated brochures and special winter rates, 
Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. Also reservation offices: New York, 630 
Sth Ave., JU 6-4500 « Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 « Chicago, 
77 W. Washington St., RA 6-0624 « Washington, D.C., Investment Bldg., 
RE 7-2642 « Glen W. 


Fawcett: San Francisco, 1029 Russ Building, 
YU 2-6905 « Seattle, 726 Joseph 
Vance Building, MU 2-1981 
Dallas, 211 N. Ervay, RI 1-6814 
Los Angeles, 510 West Sixth 
Street, MA 6-7581. 





America’s Informal 
Business Capital 


WEST VIRGINIA 











ROBERT G. TABOR, author of this 
provocative account of a personal ex- 
perience, is a member of Tabor, Inc. of 
Buffalo, general agency of The Travelers 
He is both a CLU and a CPCU. His 
father, Maurice Tabor, founder of the 
firm, is a charter member of CLU, and 
his brother, John L., also associated with 
the agency, is likewise a CLU. 











Life is 
Different 
in 
California 
Life 





Here’s your 
GENERAL AGENCY 
opportunity 
of a lifetime 


Write today to Byron Anderson, 
sales vice president, for full infor- 
mation about a general agency 
opening for you with California 
Life. Find out how this dynamic 
40-year-old company can make 
your lifework more rewarding. 
California Life-size commissions, 
liberal contracts. If you are seek- 
ing a general agency situation 
with maximum growth potential, 
California Life is the life for you. 
Write or wire Mr. Anderson today. 





CALIFORNIA LIFE 
‘INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. A, 4400 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland 19, California 


General agency opportunities now available 
in: Alaska, Alabama, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and the District of Columbia. 
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Stress Cash Values in Sales Approach 





By Monrok M. DrgeFENDoRF 
Mutual Of New York 


All the field underwriters in my agency 
are asked never to assume that prospects 
know all—or even most—of the basic 
facts about insurance. It is always sur- 





MONROE M. DIEFENDORF 


prising, for example, to discover that a 
great many people don’t even realize 
that there are cash values in permanent 
life insurance. 

New field underwriters in my agency 
are instructed to stress the cash value 
advantages early in sales approach. (At 
the same time, I warn our men against 
taking down to a prospect.) 

The field underwriter, for example, is 
reminded to explain these features of 
permanent insurance: 

1. There is an element of forced sav- 





Too Technical Talk—Budke 


(Continued from Page 87) 


sleep compared to making a sale? Be- 
sides, when I make an appointment for 
a time when I know the children have 
been put to bed, it not only gives me 
a chance to tell an uninterrupted story, 
but I find the parents are more emotion- 
ally susceptible to listen to it after having 
prayered, kissed, hugged, and rewatered 
their little “angels.” 

I use but one close. I call it an implied 
closing. I just start filling out the ap- 





William P. Budke 


Following graduation from University 
of Missouri School of Journalism in 
1948 Mr. Budke did sales promotion, ad- 
vertising and selling work until 1955 
when ‘he joined the Equitable Society. 
He made the Million Dollar Round Table 
in his first full year—1956, and each 
year since then; is a life and qualifying 
member. 





plication. If I’m not stopped but once 
or twice—then I’m off and running. I 
just pretend that the prospect will buy, 
or has bought. It’s worked like magic 
for me. 

There’s one little important thing in 
any selling technique though that I 
haven’t mentioned and must—enthusiasm. 
I give many a canned sales talk, but I 
always remind myself that this is the 
first time the prospect has ever heard 
it—so it’s given with an abundance of 
enthusiasm, 

Without enthusiasm, no salesman can 
succeed, regardless of the product. Be- 
lieve in your product by buying it in 
substantial quantities and you're bound 
to be even more enthusiastic. This en- 
thusiasm rubs off—it’s bound to. Life 
insurance is the only bridge between hope 
and reality, and by believing it, and 
Preaching it—we’re bound to win! 


exist 


ings in life insurance which does not 
in regular savings or investment 


programs. 


2. Even disability won’t interrupt these 
savings if the policy has waiver of 
premium. 

3. Investment results in terms of cash 
values are guaranteed, and frequently 
these cash values may exceed the amount 
of money paid in premiums. 

4. Life insurance provides a permanent 
and ready source of borrowing power. 

And, of course, we make sure my men 
are familiar with tthe statistical com- 
parisons between life insurance as an 
investment and other forms of invest- 
ment. 
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Monroe M. Diefendorf 


Mr. Diefendorf is the third member of 
his family to manage a ‘Mutual Of New 
York agency. His father and grand- 
father headed a unit in Brooklyn, IN. Y., 
and Monroe now is manager of an agen- 
cy in New York City which has been 
MONY’s largest for many years. He 
joined the company as a field under- 
writer in 1948. 
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Continental 
policies 
are always 


GOOD NEWS | 
to Agents : 





VOLUME 1 


OCTOBER, 1961 


NUMBER 10 





Employer Problems of Paying Double 
Solved by Group Salary Continuance Plan! 


Continental Develops New Concept of Long Term Protection 


Serious Problems—At Long Last Solved! 
How long to keep an employee on the pay- 
roll after he is incapacitated—while at the 
same time paying a salary to the one who 
replaces him, this has long been a serious 
problem for management. 

While his employer worries about this, 
the man who is ill or injured is worrying 
about what will happen after he is no longer 
being paid but still cannot go back to work. 

You, the producer, can solve these problems 
and lift the burden of worry from both 
management and employees, by showing 
them the advantages of Continental’s Group 
Salary Continuance Plan. 


Equally Suitable for Small or Large Groups 
Here’s a group plan that doesn’t require 
you to be a group specialist . . . a group 
policy that will appeal to agents and brokers 
everywhere! It can be offered to groups as 
small as 15 people . . . and it’s so straight- 
forward in its appeal that most producers 
regardless of their previous experience find 
it very easy to understand, and smooth 
sailing when they present it to prospects. 

Group Salary Continuance as offered by 
Continental is a new concept in income 
protection. It is long term coverage which 
can be paid for either by the employer, or 
the employee, or shared by both. 

It answers a vital need, brings satisfaction 
to employer and employee alike, and is 
bound to build and improve morale. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S GROUP 
SALARY CONTINUANCE PLAN, SEE YOUR 
NEAREST CONTINENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH 
REPRESENTATIVE, OR FILL OUT AND MAIL 
THE COUPON. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Member of the Continental-National Group 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 





A happy employer thanks a Continental Agent for arranging a Group Salary Continuance Plan. 


Group Salary Continuance is just one of a long line of easily salable Conti- 
nental Casualty Policies. 











Pe ith. Rae PN Se ee fe stg wade tet caiphe | 71 
| . | 
Continental Casualty Compan 
| | 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois} EU-10-9 
; (J Please send full details on your Group Salary Continuance Plan 
| ( | am interested in an agency appointment | 
C | am interested in a brokerage appointment 
| NAME | 
| | 
! ADDRESS re z ca 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Fabian Bachrach 
MANUEL M. GORMAN 


The problem of promoting retirement 
programs for the self-employed through 
the grant of tax deferment privileges has 
been before the Congress in varying 
forms ever since 1951. Some of the names 
by which this proposed legislation has 
“Reed-Keogh,” “Jen- 
“Smath- 
“Keogh- 
Rawctel it is 
“Keogh Bill.” 
Sponsored primarily by the American 
American Med- 
ical Association it is actively supported 
by many groups of other types of self- 
employed people through the medium of 
an organization known as the American 
Thrift Assembly. From the outset, the 
proponents of the bill have stated that 
they seek only access to tax advantages 
comparable to those already available for 
employes under the pension plan pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code. 


been known are: 






kins-Keogh,” “Simpson-Keogh,’ 
ers-Keogh’ 
Utt.”. Most 


simply referred to as the 


and, most recent] 


comm« ales ‘ 


Bar Association and the 


Position of Industry 


This legislation has been of continuing 
interest to the life insurance business, 
and the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life Conven- 
tion have stated their position thereon to 
Congressional committees on at least six 
separate occasions. We have con- 
sulted with members of ‘Congress, with 
Congressional committee staffs and with 
the sponsors of the bills on numerous 
occasions. 


also 


The original bill, as introduced in 1951, 
would have authorized an exclusion from 
income for a stated amount of money 
placed in a special fund with a bank : 
trustee, and left there until selinnebat 
age In order to participate, a person 
would have had to be part of a so-called 
“bona fide agricultural, labor, business, 
industrial or professional association.” 
There was no provision for individual 
retirement programs at all and the use 
of life insurance or annuity contracts 
would not have been permitted 


In 1952, after representations had been 
made concerning the use of life insur- 
ance and annuity contracts, an amended 
version of the bill was introduced which 
would have permitted the use of an an- 
nuity contract as well as a bank trust 
fund. Thus, it would ‘thave been possible 
to provide for an individual retirement 
program, but there still was no provision 
for the use of Ordinary or endowment 
insurance. Further, in both this and the 
earlier version, none of the funds could 
have been withdrawn or utilized prior 
to the stated retirement age, except in 
the event of permanent and total dis- 
ability. 


Investment Media Restriction 
In succeeding years, bills were reintro- 
duced following this pattern. The posi- 
tion of the life insurance business con- 
tinued to be based on the premise that 
legislation designed to encourage savings 
to provide for retirement is socially de- 
sirable in its objective. We expressed 
concern, however, that if the investment 





The Keogh Bill (H.R. 10) - - 


Mutations of A Perennial Problem 


media were so restricted as not to permit 
the use of life insurance, many estab- 
lished retirement plans and personal life 
insurance and annuity programs might be 
abandoned in order to obtain the tax 
advantage contemplated by the bills. 
Furthermore, we pointed out that no pro- 
vision had been made to permit the tax- 
payer to utilize his savings during periods 
of extreme financial need. Our sugges- 
tion was that there should be a with- 
drawal privilege subject to some tax de- 
terrent to prevent abuse. 


With respect to insurance, we argued 
for the use of both existing and new 
insurance policies of all kinds, other than 
term, with no deduction for the cost of 
insurance coverage, as distinguished from 
the savings feature of the policy. 


Simpson-Keogh Bill 


Finally, about 1958 the bill took the 
form in which it came to the 86th Con- 
gress. In brief, this version of H. R. 10 
would have allowed self-employed per- 
sons to deduct amounts up to 10% of 
their self-employment income, as defined 
for social security purposes, provided the 
amount so deducted was set aside for re- 
tirement in one of two ways: 


1. Such moneys could be paid as 
premiums on a “rest ricted retirement 
policy” issued by a life insurance com- 
pany on the life of the taxpayer. That 
policy could be either a new or old 
annuity, endowment or life insurance 
contract, or a combination of these, 
but not a term insurance contract. 
Any portion of the premium attrib- 
utable to life insurance protection 
would not be deductible, and life in- 
surance protection could not extend 
beyond age 70. The taxpayer woud 
be required to have all the incidents 


of ownership in the policy, and the 
policy would have to be non-assign- 
able. 

2. In the alternative, such moneys 


could be deposited in a trust with a 
bank as trustee and with prescribed 
investments which could include an- 
nuities. In this case, also, the interest 
of the taxpayer would have been re- 
quired to be non-assignable. 


In either case deductions would be 
subject to an annual ceiling of $2,500 and 
a lifetime ceiling of $50,000. To prevent 
indefinite postponement of tax on sums 
invested under the plan, withdrawals 
would have to commence not later than 
age 70 and would be taxed as received, 
under the annuity sections of the Code. 
Any withdrawals made before age 65 
would be subject to certain additions to 
a tax as a penalty. 


The bill also provided for the promul- 
gation of regulations under which the 
various types of insurance policies or 
contracts used for this purpose would be 
endorsed in such a way as to identify 
them as being used for the purposes of 
the bill and limited in accordance with its 
provisions. Regulations also would have 
required reporting by the insurance com- 
pany of any information desired by the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect 


By Manuet M. GorMan 


Associate General Counsel 


Life Insurance Association of America 


to the use of such policies or contracts. 

In the form just brefly described, the 
Simpson-Keogh bill passed the House of 
Representatives on March 16, 1959 by a 
sweeping vote. Thereafter it was re- 
ferred to the Senate finance committee 
which held four days of hearings during 
the period from July to August, 1959. 
Numerous organizations appeared in sup- 
port of the bill. A statement was filed 





Manuel Mennan Gorman 


Son of an insurance agent, Mr. Gorman 
attended high school in Hartford, Conn., 
was graduated from both Yale Univer- 
sity and Yale Law School and is a Phi 
Beta Kappa. At the law school he was 
on editorial staff of Yale Law Journal 
and also was a member of Order of the 
Coif, honorary legal society. 

In New York City he practiced law 
from 1936 to 1938 when he entered the 
Anti-Trust division of the Department 
of Justice. As a special assistant to the 
Attorney General and chief of the special 
litigation section he worked through all 
phases of the anti-trust investigations 
and litigation. One important case to 
which he was assigned was the Govern- 
ment’s litigation against the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association which 
resulted in the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
decision that insurance is commerce. Mr. 
Gorman joined the legal staff of Life 
Insurance Association of America in 
July, 1949. He is a member of the New 
York and Connecticut bar associations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gorman live in Scarsdale, 
N. Y. They have two children: Leslie 
19 and Patti, 13. 





on behalf of the insurance industry, 
porting the bill in principal but sug- 
gesting a number of technical amend- 
ments designed to clarify some of its 
provisions. 


sup- 


The Opposition to Bill 


Opposition to the bill was expressed 
by the Treasury, AFL-CIO, and the 
National Education Association. Treas- 
ury’s opposition was based primarily 
upon (1) potential revenue loss from the 
bill, (2) possible use of the proposed 
legislation as a precedent for more wide- 
spread tax relief in this particular area 
with pressures to permit the deduction 
of employe contributions to public and 
private plans, and (3) the charge that 
new discriminations would be created by 
the bill. 


Among other things, the Treasury 
noted that under the bill self-employed 
persons could establish private pension 
plans for themselves without making 
provisions for retirement of their em- 
ployes. Reactions from members of the 
Senate Finance Committee present at the 
hearings indicated some sympathy with 
this Treasury point; and comments indi- 
cated that members of the committee 


might be receptive to proposals to cut 
back pension plans generally. 


Philosophy of the Treasury 


Having been given some encourage- 
nent by the Senate Finance Committee 
the Treasury prepared an_ alternative 
proposal designed to have the effect of 
equalizing the treatment of self-employed 
persons and employes covered by pen- 
sion plans. 

In its briefest essentials the Treasury 
Plan would have overhauled the entire 
pension system—granting certain of its 
benefits to self-employed persons and 
cutting back on some of those which 
have been available to corporate owner- 
managers. 

The justification for the corporate plan 
restrictions was apparently that result- 
ant tax savings might partially offset 
revenue loss from the extension of pen- 
sion plan privileges to the self-employed. 

The proponents of the Simpson-Keogh 
bill appeared to be tentatively in favor 
of the new approach, or at least not op- 
posed to it—a result which was perhaps 
not too surprising since most of the pro- 
posed new limitations would have had 
their chief effect upon small corporate 
pension plans rather than upon the 
basic concepts expressed in H. R. 10. 
Also, one of the great attractions in the 
Treasury proposal for the supporters of 
the bill was that by removing Treasury 
Opposition, it might have enhanced the 
likelihood of enactment of H. R. 10's 
underlying philosophy. 


Insurance Objections to Treasury 
Alternative 


On May 11 and 12, 1960 the Senate 
finance committee held further hearings 
restricted to a consideration of that part 
of the Treasury alternative which pro- 
posed “amending existing law by limit- 
ing benefits of pension plans covering 
owner-managers of corporations.” At 
these hearings the life insurance associa- 
tions pointed out that the Treasury pro- 
posals would create unfair limitations on 
pension privileges of many employes cf 
small corporations, would discourage 
small businesses from adopting or con- 
tinuing pension plans, and would be un- 
workable in the case of certain types of 
plans and unduly restrictive with respect 
to others. The position of the life insur- 
ance business was stated to be that the 
opening of the qualified pension plan sys- 
tem to the self-employed should be con- 
sidered on its own merits, and should not 
be made the vehicle for a hurried re- 
consideration and overhauling of com- 
plex provisions of law that have applied 
for many years to corporate pension 
plans, and under which a multitude of 
small company plans had been estab- 
lished. Testimony by the NALU and by 
representatives of small business and 
pension planners was to the same effect. 


Senate Finance Committee Bill 


On June 17, 1960 the Senate Finance 
Committee by a 12 to 5 vote reported 
H. R. 10 favorably with an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute which sub- 
stantially incorporated the Treasury al- 
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THESE MEN HAVE RECEIVED 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE’S 
ULTIMATE 

DISTINCTION 

vos FAVE 

VANGUARD 

AWARD 


William J. Ackerman, C.L.U. 
Alexander Alex, C.L.U. 
Edwin L. Baxley, C.L:U. 
John H. Brady, C.L.U. 
Frank E. Brennan, C.L.U. 
George B. Byrnes, C.L.U. 
Harry W. Castleman, C.L.U. 
Robert K. Clark, C.L:U. 
le en CT 7 MNES » 
George H. Gru i G.E9. 
Paul A. Hazard, Jr., C.L.U. 
Lambert Hu; of, C28. 
Sigmund M. Hyman, C.L.U. 
William B. Jadden, C.L.U. 
Mason Klinck, C.L.U. 
William H. McCoy, C.L.U 
Alfred E. McNeill, C.L.U. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, C.L.U.+ 
David Marks, Jr., C.L.U. 
Leo P. Mirsky, C.L.U 
Edmond J. Nouri, C.L.U. 
John Phillips, 11, C.L.U. 
D. Miley Phipps, C.L.U. 
Harry A. Pledger, C.L.U. 
dames H. Prentiss, Jr., C.L.U. 
Richard B.-Ripley, C.L.U. 
Millard A. Samuel, C.L.U. 
William R. Sapers, C.L.U. 
William Shelton, Jr., C.L.U. 
Henry F. Silver, C.L.U. 
Henry Stockman, Jr., C.L.U. 
Reid S. Towler, C.L.U. 
“Alex R. Urquhart, C.L.U. 
Asa F. Voak, C.L.U. 
Walter G. Wegner 
John C. Zimdars 





Each is a Chartered Life Underwriter...a Life Member of the Million Dollar Round Table...a Life 
Member of New England Life’s Leader’s Association...a member of our Hall of Fame. @ Each out- 
standingly exemplifies our concept of the New England Life‘‘man of opportunity.” And we find no little 
satisfaction in the knowledge that the quality of their product has contributed much to their success. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 
ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, NEW ENGLAND LIFE 
ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 
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ternative proposal in place of the House 
version of the bill. 

In the interim between the May hear- 
ings and the Committee report, the life 
insurance associations, recognizing the 
possibility of acceptance of the Treasury’s 
suggestions by the Committee, urged sev- 
modifications designed to loosen 
restrictions on small cor- 
porate plans and to permit greater flex- 
ibility. As a result, the reported bill was 
more liberal than the Treasury proposal 
with respect to contributions on behalf 


eral 


some of the 








of corporate owner-employes. 

Some of the other salient features of 
the bill reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee are as follows: 


1. Inclusion of self-employed in qualified 
plans.—Self-employed persons could be 
covered by qualified pension and profit- 
sharing plans. To get coverage for them- 
selves they would have to establish non- 
discriminatory plans for their employes, 
if any. 

2. Exclusion from plans.—Plans cover- 
ing either a self-employed individual or 
a corporate owner-employe could not 
require, as a condition of eligibility for 
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employes, a period of employment ex- 
ceeding three years. The change was 
to be effective immediately for new 
plans, but would not affect existing cor- 
porate plans for several years. 

3. Requirements for qualification —Ad- 
ditional requirements for qualification 
would be imposed on plans. In the case 
of plans covering self-employed persons 
or corporate owner-employes, the fol- 
lowing provisions, among others, would 
be required: 

a. Benefits for self-employed per- 
sons or corporate owner-employes 
could not be payable prior to age 
5914 except in case of total and per- 
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Fifty years of service to our fellow Americans brought to you 
by what we believe to be the most outstanding salesmen in the industry. Be 


your insurance needs individual or business, your friendly Pan-American 
| representative can serve you best. Call him with confidence, for the best in 


insurance and service. 





Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. . 


Offices in the Following Cities to Serve You 


UNITED STATES 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Florence, Alabama 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Blytheville, Arkansas 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Marvell, Arkansas 
Denver, Colorado 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Lakeland, Florida 
Leesburg, Florida 
Miami, Florida 

Miami Shores, Florida 
Orlando, Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

West Palm Beach, Florida 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Augusta, Georgia 


Waycross, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 


Muncie, Indiana 


Wichita, Kansas 


Columbus, Georgia 


Washington, Illinois 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Kansas City, Kansas 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Clayton (St. Louis), Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Newark, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Athens, Ohio 

Canton, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lima, Ohio 

Newark, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Zanesville, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Florence, South Carolina 


Ridgeland, South Carolina 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Abilene, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

Austin, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 

El Paso, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Odessa, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 
Shiner, Texas 

Tyler, Texas 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Elkins, West Virginia 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bogota, Colombia 
Barranquilla, 

Colombia 
Bucaramanga, 

Colombia 
Cali, Colombia 
Ibaguée, Colombia 
Manizales, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Quito, Ecuador 
San Salvador, 

E] Salvador 
Guatemala City, 

Guatemala 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Panama, 

Rep. de Panama 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Ciudad Trujillo, 

Rep. Dominicana 
Caracas, Venezuela 


—= 


manent disability or death. 

b. Distributions to self-employed 
and corporate owner-managers would 
have to begin not later than age 70%, 

c. A bank would have to be the 
trustee of any trusteed plans estab- 
lished after the enactment of the bill. 

4. Excess contributions. — Contributions 
in excess of permitted amounts would 
disqualify a plan unless such excess con- 
tribution together with any income at- 
tributable thereto were returned within 
six months after notice. Any excess 
contribution “willfully” made on behalf 
of an owner-employe would be subject to 
special penalties. 

5. Vesting—Immediate vesting of con- 
tributions on behalf of employes general- 
ly would be required. The application 
of this requirement to corporate plans 
would, however, be deferred for three 
years. 

6. Premature distribution. — Distribution 
to a self-employed or to a corporate 
owner-employe made before age 5914 
would be subject to a tax penalty, except 
in case of total and permanent disability. 

7. Capital gains——All covered employes, 
including corporate owner-employes, 
would continue to receive capital gains 
treatment on lump sum _ distributions 
from qualified pension plans. Self-em- 
ployed individuals would not receive 
capital gains treatment, but a type of 
income averaging would be applied. 

8. Bond purchase plan—Provision was 
made for use of a new type of govern- 
ment bond, with or without the use of 
a trust, for the purposes of a qualified 
plan. Deductible amounts would be the 
same as ‘for pension plans generally. 

9. Additional special provisions relating 
to self-employed—Self-employed _ individ- 
uals would not be eligible for the estate 
and gift tax exemptions, the $5,000 death 
benefit exclusion and the $100 a week 
sick pay exclusion. Corporate owner- 
employes would continue to be eligible 
for these benefits. 





Failure of Senate to Act 


The Senate took no action on the bill 
before it adjourned. There were those 
who would have pressed for passage, but 
several members of the Finance Com- 
mittee had served notice that they dis- 
agreed with the whole concept of the 
legislation and would make its offering 
on the floor the battleground for lengthy 
debate on some 40 tax law amendments, 
many of which had little or no relation- 
ship to the subject matter of H. R. 10. 

So, while H. R. 10 did become the 
pending business of the Senate for sev- 
eral days before Congress recessed for 
the political conventions, there was a 
press of other business and this bill was 
laid aside time and time again, with the 
result there was practically no debate 
on it. The Senate was expected to call 
up the bill again after Congress returned 
from the conventions, but never did so. 
Thus, the bill died from want of at- 
tention when the 86th Congress finally 
adjourned on September 1, 1960. 


The New Keogh Bill 


With the advent of the 87th Congress 
in January, 1961, many bills were in- 
troduced in both the House and Senate 
exemplifying practically all the different 
forms in which this legislation had ap- 
peared or had been discussed since its 
original introduction in 1951. The bill of 
most interest, however, was that in- 
troduced in the House under the de- 
signation of H. R. 10, and which is fre- 
quently referred to as the “Keogh-Utt” 
bill. 

In this new H. R. 10, Mr. Keogh 
adopted the format and much of the 
content of the bill reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee in the 86th Congress, 
as above described. But, in recognition 
of the sharp reaction which had been 
manifested against the strictures the 
latter would have imposed on existing and 
future corporate pension plans, the 
sponsor sought to eliminate provisions 


which would have directly affected cor- 
porate plans, and thus to confine the 
application of the bill to the self-em- 
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Built on Service and Sound Ideas 


Changing times create changing needs. What is sufficient today 
will be inadequate tomorrow. That’s why a Bankerslifeman takes 
pride in the reputation his company has earned over the years for 
the introduction of really original ideas in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He was the first to offer the now popular guaranteed Purchase 
| Option and the Wife Protection Rider. The growth of a Bankers- 

lifeman and his company is dependent upon outstanding service 


and sound ideas—original ideas that have helped earn the reputa- 


tion of “The Company That Fits The Need.” 


BANKERS COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ployed. In this endeavor he was sub- 
stantially although not wholly success- 
ful. In addition, the new H. R. 10 modi- 
fied the provisions relating to employe 
coverage so as to require a self-employed 
person to include his employes under 
the plan only if he had more than three 
such employes on a full-time basis. 

Provisions relating to vesting of con- 
tributions and eligibility after three years 
of employment were basically unchanged. 
The basic amount deductible by a self- 
employed person would be the lesser of 
10% of “self-employment earnings” or 
$2,500, but in the case of plans covering 
employes higher amounts would be per- 
mitted for the self-employed depending 
on the amount of contribution for such 
employes. 

H. R. 10 was taken up by the House 
Ways and Means Committee in executive 
session and reported out virtually un- 
changed on May 9. On June 5 it was 
passed by the House, under suspension 
of the rules. 

Due to the nature of the House con- 
sideration of the legislation, there was 
no opportunity for a formal presentation 
of arguments and objections concerning 
certain troublesome aspects of the bill. 
But some of these were called to the 
attention of Ways and Means Commit- 
tee members and staff prior to the exec- 
utive session and report. 


Senate Finance Committee Consideration 


Committee, by a vote of 14 to 3, reported 
out a substitute for H. R. 10 which fol- 
lowed the principle of limitation to the 
self-employed, returned in several re- 
spects to concepts of the Senate Finance 
Committee’s bill of the previous year 
(see e.g. items 1 and 2 below), and 
altered the House bill’s provisions in 
several other respects. Among the points 
of difference between the reported bill 
and the House-passed bill were the fol- 
— 
“Earned income” would be the 
am for computation of deductions, 


rather than “self-employment earn- 
ings.” 
2. The exception for those having 


3 or less employes was eliminated 
so that any self-employed person 
having any full-time employes would 
have to include them in his plan. 

3. The general limit on contributions 
would be the lesser of 10% of earned 
income or $2,500, but in the case of 
a self-employed person deduction for 
such contributions would be 100% of 
the first $1,000 and only 30% of 
amounts above $1,000 and not exceed- 
ing $2,500. Thus the maximum de- 
ductible amount for a self-employed 
person would be $1,750 

4. In accordance with our sugges- 
tion, an insurance premium would not 


constitute an excess contribution 

where it had been within permissible 

limitations with respect to an average 
of income for the 3 years prior to ac- 
quisition of the policy. The current 
deduction would, however, depend on 
earned income for the taxable year. 

5. The provision relating to com- 
pletion of distributions within the 
lives or life expectancies of the em- 
ploye and his spouse was modified so 
as to limit its application only to new 
plans including self-employed per- 
sons. 

Requirements relating to immediate 
vesting of contributions for employes 
and bank trusteeships remained un- 
changed. But custodial accounts, useable 
in lieu of trusts and believed by some to 
afford greater flexibility than trusts, 
were to be authorized to invest in life 
insurance policies and annuity contracts. 


Future Prospects 


At the time of the report, the Senate 
Committee let it be known that it did not 
plan to bring H.'R. 10 ito the Senate floor 
before the end of tthe ‘first session of the 
87th Congress. Once again, several mem- 
bers of the Committee with an active 
distaste for the legislation had intimated 
that an attempt would be made to block 
the bill by offering a multitude of 
amendments. This would, in effect, have 





On July 25 and 28, the Senate Finance 
Committee held hearings on the House- 
passed bill. At these hearings, the 
Treasury once again offered the objec- 
tion that, while the legislation purported 
to eliminate discrimination between self- 
employed persons and corporate em- 
ployes, it actually would create new 
areas of discrimination. The Treasury 
representative also noted the potential 
revenue loss with some alarm, and urged 
that further consideration be deferred 
until 1962 when the bill could be con- 
sidered and evaluated in the context of 
the over-all tax revision program under 
study by the Administration 
behalf of the 


Testimony submitted on 


life insurance business once again in- 
dicated support for the basic principles 
of H. R. 10, but objected to provisions 
which would hamper the use of insur- 


ance policies and 


annuity contracts as 
funding media for 


retirement programs 


for the self-employed. One such provi- 
sion would disqualify any plan to which 
excess contributions were made, and 
would thus seriously interfere with the 


use of level premium policies or contracts 
by self-employed persons whose income 
might be subject to fluctuation from year 
to year. It was suggested that a pre- 
mium should not be treated as an excess 
contribution where it had been within 
permissible limits (based upon an aver- 
aging of income for several prior years) 
when the policy was issued. Another 
troublesome — rement was that the 
trustee of a qualified trust be a bank 
It was pointed out that this requirement 
was unnecessary and burdensome in the 
case of insured plans. Objection was 
also noted with respect to other provi- 
sions—for oo. 

a. All distr 


butions under any plan, 
whet} 


ler ci a rate or for the selt- em- 
ployed, would be required to be com- 
pleted within the lives or life expec- 
tancies of the empl »ye and his spouse 
It was urged that this be revised to 
permit term certain payments and 
payments over the lives or life ex- 
pectancies of the employe and depend- 
ents other than a spouse, in accord- 
ance with current practice in many 
pension plans. ; 

b. Immediate vesting of contribu- 
tions on behalf of employes would be 
required. It was pointed out that such 
vesting materially increased the cost 
of providing retirement benefits and 
would have the necessary result of 
reducing amounts small employers 
would otherwise be able to provide 
for employes who continue in service 
to retirement age. 


On September 5, the Senate Finance 





st 
ety o-- 


*34% increase in paid-for ordinary production 
in 1960 over 1959... . and to top this, a remark- 
able 26% increase so far in 1961 over 1960. 


NOW, PICK UP YOUR PEN AND WRITE US A LETTER ! 


We'll even start it out for you: 


“Mr. Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Dear Mr. Longworth: I understand your company has unusual career opportunities for successful life insur- 


ance men 


--opportunities seldom offered by a major life insurance company like yours. I’m interested. Tell me 


more. And for your information, here is personal data about me and a resume of my experience—”. Just finish 
this letter in 250 words or less. Invest in a 4 cent stamp. Drop it in the nearest mail box. You'll be glad you did. 
UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





instituted a filibuster at a time when 
fatigued Senate members were begin- 
ning to look with hope toward an ad- 
journment before tthe end of September. 

Thus, further consideration of H. R. 
10 will await the second session of the 
87th Congress which will begin in Jan- 
uary 1962. While prospects for ultimate 
enactment are not crystal clear, it is 
reasonable to assume that the ‘threat of 
delaying tactics by opponents in the 
Senate will be materially weakened with 
a full session to face. Also, differences 
between the House and the Senate ver- 
sions do not appear to be irreconcilable, 
And finally, the earlier rumored possi- 
bility of a Presidential veto based upon 
the firm opposition of the Treasury may 
require re-evaluation; the issue will now 
arise in an election year when the wide- 
spread support of professional people for 
this legislation might affect Administra- 
tion thinking on the subject. 

In sum, the prospects for passage of 
H. R. 10 next year will undoubtedly 
be brighter than at any time since the 
introduction of this type of legislation 
ten years ago. 


Public Has More Knowledge; 
Will Buy Better Product 
By CHARLEs A. HOLMAN 


Manager, Connecticut General, 
Garden City, New York 


The buying public gets smarter every 
day. The buyer of insurance is more 
educated today than ever. He wants a 
better product and is willing to pay for 
it. He is fast becoming a most discrim- 
inating specialist and that discrimination 
includes his selection of salesmen, He 
wants the best he can get. 





CHARLES A. HOLMAN 


This means that all of us in the sales 
market will have to improve our special 
sales art. Even though we hear a lot 
about the combined salesman he is not 
the answer to the specialized buyer of 
life insurance. Many companies will 
move to use salesmen who devote their 
efforts to selling nearly everything. But 





Charles A. Holman 


Mr. Holman has been 25 years with 
Connecticut General. (Before becoming 
manager of the Garden City agency in 
1959, he was manager of the Cincinnati 
and the Des Moines branch offices. He is 
a past president of the Des Moines Life 
Underwriters ‘Association and the Des 
Moines General Agents and Managers 
Association and a past vice president of 
the State of Towa ‘Association. ‘Cur- 
rently he is a director of the Nassau 
Life Underwriters ‘Association and 
chairman of the LUTC course. 








will the life buyer get the biggest buy? 
Has anyone thus far proved it? 

We all need better trained salesmen 
in product and uses of the product be- 
fore the buyer is getting the real bar- 
gain he seeks. I think that we must 
move faster in this direction if we are to 
satisfy the buying public’s needs for life 
insurance. 
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R. S. Brown, left, looks on as Agent C. W. Patterson makes sale to Mr. & Mrs. Earl J. Thomas, Worthington, Ohio 


At Northwestern National we believe that joint field work is an 
important part of the everyday problems a manager faces in the field. 


N/W National Management Trainees, after conducting pre-field train- 


ing classes for new men, go directly into the field with them to observe 
and assist them. 


One of the basic duties of our six Divisional Superintendents of 


Agencies is the preparation of men for agency management. We al- 
ways have from 12 to 18 men in our Management Training Program. 
ey Fo 
N/W NATIONAL _~ -NW: 
5 Fs 
ife Insurance for Living a 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢® MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Strengthen Campaigns for F cochiiniaal we nancial 


Agency Department of Insurance Companies Being Enlarged; 


More Agencies Appointed; New Policy Contracts Appearing; 


Aggressive Fight to Keep Insurance Ownership Intact 


NSURANCE HOME OFFICES are not day-dreaming 
or sitting supinely by watching inroads being made 
on their business. They are staging aggressive cam- 
paigns in their battle to convince policyholders that they 
have in their insurance a treasure which should not be 
sacrificed for some other form of investment that will not 
look so glamorous if anything happens to the nation’s 


economy—a depression, for instance. 


Home office agency departments are being strengthened 
all along the line. More bright, well informed, aggressive 
younger men, who have been successful in individual pro- 
duction, are being brought into the head ofhces for develop- 
ment and education and later given important field assign- 


ments. Special personal attention is being given to weak 
areas in the field, particularly those in need of supervision. 
New contracts having some special, wide appeal (sometimes 
old policies revived) are being devised, and with their 
announcement comes sales literature, well written, often 
attractively illustrated. 


The number of agencies is being increased with emphasis 
on new location. Training and recruiting methods are im- 
proving, closer, more serious attention is given to agency 
meetings with mechanical assistance of well written films, 
and speakers who can dramatically explain new contracts 
and point out the fallacies, exaggeration and extravagant 
statements of competition seeking control of the insured’s 


cash value. More companies are strik- 
ing the note of salesmanship in their 
communications with the public through 
advertising and other campaigns. 


The Gop Book has asked a num- 
ber of companies if they would tell its 
readers something about the planned 
sales campaigns. Some have expressed 
their situation as still in the planning 
stage. Others, however, have given 
some facts. Their statements follow: 


Equitable Society 


The Equitable Society has established 
a new marketing division in its agency 
department under the overall supervi 
sion of Vice President D. D. Edmunds. 
This new unit has several fundamental 
functions, including more intensified 
market analysis, determining the basic 
needs of the American people for life 
insurance services, the development in 
conjunction with other departments of 








One of America’s Most Progressive 
Mutual Life Insurance Companies 


THE BALTIMORE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


mye : HOME OFFICE: MT. ROYAL PLAZA, BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
iV 











HOME OFFICE: MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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policies and services designed to meet 


these needs, the coordination and im- 
provement of home office sales services, 
close coordination of the sales effort 
with other home office departments, and 
development of a field marketing organ- 
ization. The new ideas developed and 
tested in the marketing division are to 
be submitted to Agency Vice President 
Coy G. Eklund, for review and approval. 
Upon approval, it will be the marketing 
division’s further responsibility to see 
that the programs thus adopted are 
placed into effect. 


The approach to market analysis will 
be on both the practical and the theoret- 
ical levels. Close contact will be main- 
tained with the Equitable’s agency force 
to learn from them first-hand their needs 
and wishes in regard to products to be 
offered and services to be provided. One 
step already taken in this direction was 
to bring a group of seven representative 
agents from all parts of the United 
States into the home office in New York 
for a two-day meeting during which 
there were intensive discussions of prac- 
tical marketing and sales problems. Mr. 
Edmunds reports that many worthwhile 
ideas were developed during this meet- 
ing. Other similar meetings with dif- 
ferent groups of agents will be held from 
time to time in the future and the mar- 
keting division personnel will use every 
other opportunity to visit with field force 
repr esentatives. 


The marketing division will have avail- 
able to it all the facilities of the Equitable 
which will enable it to analyze the broad 
market picture. For instance, the ac- 
tuary’s department will be able to pro- 
vide it with a wealth of information as 
to the segments of the population to 
whom insurance is being sold, classified 
by age, income level, occupation, etc. The 
Equitable’ s professional sociologist, Dr. 
]. W. Riley, will be able to give it a 
great deal of information and guidance 
from his viewpoint. The company’s 
Economist Vice President R. I. Nowell, 
and his staff can also provide much in- 
formation of great value in developing 
marketing concepts and philosophies. In 
addition, there will be a small unit of 
life insurance experts within the market- 
ing division who will do creative work in 
developing new ideas, using the informa- 
tion gathered from other sources. 


An illustration of the Equitable’s ef- 
fort to develop new policies designed to 
meet the needs of the American public 
is their new Planned Security Policy 
released September 1. This policy is 
specifically geared to the needs of the 
young family man. In its early years, 
it provides the maximum of protection 
with an “automatic shift” to emphasis on 
building retirement values after the chil- 
dren have grown and become self-sup- 
porting. 


In the introduction of this new prod- 
uct to its agency force, the Equitable’s 
marketing division has used a colored 
sound slide film for the first time. Re- 
sults are reported as being excellent. 
Other new products are being studied 
and tested with particular emphasis on 
the needs of the buying public and the 
very practical question of their ability 
to pay the premiums. 


The Equitable has long enjoyed the 
advantages of having excellent sales 
service units at the home office, some 
of which have had salaried field person- 
nel. These units have now all been 
brought together in the marketing divi- 
sion with much better coordination and 
unification of effort resulting. These 
services include special technical per- 
sonnel for salary savings, pension trust, 
armed forces, and accident and sickness. 
It is planned to have m: irketing division 
sales service personnel located in each of 
the seven field divisions in the near 
future under the operating direction of 
the field vice presidents. 


The company’s special services unit 
(advanced underwriting), which has 
been acknowledged as one of the leaders 
in the industry, has also been included in 
the marketing division. It is expected 
that having the other sales facilities 


closely connected with it will enable it to 
provide even better advanced under- 
writing services to the field force in the 
future. The sales promotion unit is now 
also a part of the marketing division. 
With all of the other facilities of the 
marketing division available to it, and 
with its efforts closely integrated with 
all other sales services, the effectiveness 
of its already excellent material will be 
further enhanced. 


The Equitable’s new approach to the 
marketing problem brings together into 
one, well-coordinated division all of its 
existing marketing functions and introduces 
new creative effort. 





or ore Life 


To increase our individual life produc- 
tion we began by running an agent at- 
titude survey in which we solicited agent 
Opinion on such items as product, policy- 
holders _ service, underwriting, agent 
training, compensation, etc. The answers 
to this survey gave us a very good in- 
sight as to where we needed improve- 
ment, at least from the all-important 
field point of view. 


We formed a “Product Committee” 
consisting of high-ranking officer repre- 
sentation from the life underwriting, 
life actuarial, life agency, and life ad- 
vertising departments. This committee 
meets on a regular monthly basis to re- 
view suggestions from the field which 
are earnestly solicited. Field reception 
of this committee has been excellent, and 
it has received a number of noteworthy 
suggestions which are in process of adop- 
tion. 


In addition, we have liberalized under- 
writing requirements wherever possible, 
constantly added new products to our 
portfolio, adjusted our rates where they 
proved to be non-competitive, and have 
brought our sales promotion literature 
and sales aids up to date. 


le dohn 


The John Hancock is making it easier 
for people to obtain life insurance. It is 
issuing higher amounts without medical 
examination and also providing cover- 
ages in many instances on a guaranteed 
issue basis. For ex cample, it has sub- 
stantially expanded its non-medical in- 
surance program so that it will now ac- 
cept qualified young adults without medi- 
cal examination for life insurance 
amounts up to $25,000. It is now offering 
insurance of an applicant’s insurability, 
which for a sma!l premium guarantees 
the purchaser the right to buy additional 
amounts of insurance over future years, 
regardless of state of health (up to five 
times the original policy in some cases). 


ye 


Just announced is a Start-in-Life plan, 
designed to meet the i increasing costs of 
both education and marriage. It is designed 
specifically to meet needs of parents who 
might be faced with either or both of 
these contingencies. Installment pay- 
ments for educational purposes begin at 
age 17% and continue until age 21. Pre- 
miums continue to age 21. A marriage 
benefit which may be included when the 
policy is written on a child before age 
6, provides for full payment of the face 
value of the policy at time of marriage 
provided this occurs between ages 18 
and 21. In such cases no further pre- 
miums are due. 


A comprehensive portfolio of policies 
is now available at issue ages as high as 
75. Double indemnity benefits (which 
now pay triple for accidents occurring 
to passengers on a common carrier) were 
recently extended to give coverage to 
age 70 rather than 65. Some of the ex- 
clusions which formerly applied to dis- 
ability benefits, double indemnity bene- 
fits, and aviation activities have been 
removed. 


In a major revision of individual con- 
tracts, policy forms have been simplified 





and made more attractive. Approximate- 
ly 25% wordage has been eliminated. 


In recent years the price of its prod- 
ucts has been decreased. This has been 
done either directly through premium 
reductions on new business or through 
increases in dividend scales. Decreases 
have applied to both life insurance and 
annuities, and to both individual and 
Group types of coverages. For instance, 
a typical buyer of a $25,000 whole life 
policy, age 35, can look forward to get- 
ting insurance protection over the first 
20 years of his contract at a net cost 
almost $1,100 less than a comparable 
purchaser only eight years ago. 





The if a 


The year 1960 was the second best year 
for new life insurance production in the 
history of The Travelers—surpassed only 
in volume in 1959. New life business 
written in 1959 jumped 35% over the 
previous year and thus explained by the 
fact that a company- -wide sales incen- 
tive program “Build A Billion” concen- 
trated its efforts on increasing our life 
business. The program was so successful 
that it produced more than a billion dol- 
lars in new life business. It was the first 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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office in Newark, N. J. 


this is where tomorrow begins. 


a 


field conditions. 


John H. 








tomorrow 


Home Life insurance 


ES GRED te60 


MHA AG CET GER Re! Wr aas 


It looks like a typical life insurance agency, this Home Life 


Like any agency, it has a healthy respect for such things as 
sales results and service to policyowners. But if it never writes another 
policy, it still will be one of the company's most important field offices. 

This is the Management Development Division. For Home Life, 


As a company in the midst of an ambitious expansion program, 
Home Life expects its tomorrows to include many new agencies. To 
meet present objectives, it is estimated that the company will need 
to appoint one new manager every ninety days. 

The Management Development Division was organized for that 
purpose. Funneling into this unit come life insurance men who have 
shown sales management capacity and the qualifications for success. 
Under experienced direction, they are given a thorough grounding in 
the company’s Planned Estates operation. They receive training in 
the recruiting and coaching of new underwriters. They learn the ‘‘busi- 
ness” of running an agency. All of this is accomplished under actual 


The future of any life insurance company depends in large 
measure on the quality of its field leadership. As Home Life expands, 
the Management Development Division will make certain that the 
company’s tomorrow will be in good hands. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 8. N. Y. 


Wa. P. Worthington, Chairman 
J. Harry Wood, C.L.U., President 


Evans, Vice President—Sales 
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When Stockholders Disagree 


By Sotomon Huser 
Solomon Huber Associates, New York City 


Business life insurance has never been 
It has often been made to 
appear so, however. 

In essence, all businesses have some 
sort of life expectancy as do the import- 
ant persons who contribute to its health 
and longevity. A keyman dies! What 
happens? His income stops. His family 
and the business are affected. A stock- 
holder dies. Suppose he is not a key- 
Depending on ‘his percentage of 
corporate stock, income 
from dividends may be lost to his family 
as may his salary, if any. His interest 
ts value becomes a ques- 


a mystery. 


man. 
ownership of 


is frozen! 
tion mark. 


Policy Can Meet Any Contingency 


Any number of varitations and com- 
binations of the foregoing can give rise 
to the for life insurance. Policy 
proceeds can indemnify a family or a 
business, give time to find a replacement 
key financial 
cushion until a firm can get going again, 


need 


for a figure, serve aS a 


etc. Whatever the contingency, a policy 


stands ready to meet it. These are the 
things we must teach long before we 
become embroiled in legalities. Needs 
and wants come along before man made 
law. 

Court dicta recognizes the problems 
created by death in many landmark 
cases. For instance, in Mountain State 
Foundries Inc. v. Commissioner the court 
while dealing with tax matters com- 
mented on Ben Miller and Harold F. 
Stratton who had been partners in a 
steel casting business. When Miller died 
he left his interest to his widow and 
two daughters. Thereafter, Stratton ran 
the business which was then incorporated 
and the Millers had little voice in man- 
agement or in what should be done 
with the profits. 

The decision covered a chronicle of 
typical occurrences in such cases. Said 
the court: 

“The Millers were not happy with the 
situation. Except that Mrs. Miller was 
a member of the board of directors, 
they took no active part in the conduct 
of the business, but felt the need of 
larger and more certain income than 
prospective dividends would provide. The 
business is said to have been subject to 
wide fluctuations in earnings. Addition- 


SOLOMON HUBER 


ally, the Strattons, who were active in 
the business and derived income from 
salaries, were interested in expanding 
and improving the business and its fixed 
assets and in utilizing a portion of cur- 
rent earnings in good years for that pur- 
pose.” 

Under the circumstances, Mrs. Miller 
asked that the business be sold. When it 
couldn’t be, they undertook to redeem 
the stock of the Millers. In unravelling 
the tax problems that subsequently arose, 
the Court said. 


Demands Sale or Liquidation 
“The problem which confronted the 
widow and daughters of Ben Miller and 


the Strattons is one that frequently 
arises upon the death of the co-venturer 





in a relatively small business enterprise. 
Many of these enterprises are worth sub- 
stantially more to those who are able 
and anxious to manage them, deriving 
livelihoods from salaries, than to passive 
investors who must look only to prospec- 
tive dividends for a return upon their 
investment. The Miller stock clearly 
was worth much less as a continuing in- 
vestment to Mrs. Miller than it would 
have been worth to Ben Miller had he 
survived and remained active in the 
management of the business. It was na- 
tural that she would demand that the 
business be sold or liquidated, and it 
would have been essentially unfair to 
have left her and ‘her daughters inde- 
finitely in a position in which they 
could expect relatively small and un- 
certain income from what everyone re- 
garded with reason, as a valuable prop- 
erty. 

“This sort of situation leads to de- 
mands for dividends out of consideration 
of the stockholders’ personal financial 
need, perhaps without appropriate regard 
for the need of the corporation to make 
capital expenditures in order to maintain 
a competitive position. On the other 
hand, those stockholders active in the 
management of the business deriving 
salaries from it may be able to afford 
indulgence of an ambition to enlarge 
future earnings through still larger cur- 
rent capital expenditures, an indulgence 
which other stockholders may ill afford. 

“When the stockholders have such 
conflicting interests, the corporation and 
its future are necessarily affected. When 
the situation results in demands that the 
business be sold or liquidated, as it did 
here, the impact of the conflict upon 
the corporation is direct and immediate. 


Fund to Purchase Stock 


“Many businessmen now anticipate 
such problems and provide solutions 
through agreements, and implementing 
devices, to take out the estate of a 

(Continued on Page 158) 





Louis Shottiand 


G. E. Lortz 


Asst. to President-Production 


Asst. to President-Office Moat. 


Total Production from Scratch 
June, 1952 — July, 1961 


$99,029,218 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR RECORD 


Total Insurance In Force 
July 31, 1961 


$89,435,850 (90.3%) 


OUR CREDO 


had | been in the same circumstances, | would have applied to myself." 


B. William Steinberg, C.L.U., President 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. . 


Walter Kullman 
New Business Supervisor 


Irving S. Graiser, C.L.U. 
Brokerage Supervisor 


QUEENS OFFICE 








172-23 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. « 
HAROLD K. HEYER, District Manager 


AXtel 7-6000 


BArclay 7-7100 


We attribute this outstanding record to the adherence to: 


“| shall, in the light of all the circumstances surrounding my client, which | shall make 
every conscientious effort to ascertain and to understand, give him that service which, 


B. William Steinberg & Associates, Inc., General Agent 


Sylvia Fox 
Cashier 


Dolores Coffey 
Asst. Cashier 


WESTCHESTER OFFICE 





1 N. Central Avenue, Hartsdale, N. Y. °¢ 


ROckwell 1-2500 


EDWARD L. BERGER, C.L.U., District Manager 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, Springfield 1, Mass. 
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Can Wow 
Predict 
"The EF*uture? 











/ “In your future we see expanded markets, new clients, and BIG commis- 
sions through sales of Eastern Life’s new FOUR-YEAR TERM and LIFE «' 
PAID-UP AT 95 Plans. In the future we see these plans becoming two of’ 
the biggest sellers in the industry. Here’s why: 






i 


FOUR-YEAR RENEWABLE 
AND CONVERTIBLE TERM 
Non-Participating 
Minimum Policy $25,000 


LIFE PAID-UP AT 95 ‘Si 
Participating sis 
Minimum Policy $22,500 Faas Fy 


Rock bottom rates—issue ages 20-66 inclu- From ages. 28-70, has first year cash values 
sive—Waiver of Premium and Double Indem- which may be applied to premium—‘‘fifth 
nity available through age 55—no increase in dividend option” available to purchase term 
W.P. and D.I. rates at renewal—convertible additions—ideal for “‘split dollar’ and ‘“‘mini- 


through age 55—renewable to age 65—AND... mum deposit” plans—AND... 





COMMISSIONS 


1st Year 35% 
5th & 9th years 20% Ist year 55% 





RENEWALS 








2nd to 4th years inclusive 5% a 
6th to 8th years inclusive 5% 2nd to 10th years inclusive 5%: ++ 
10th to 12th years inclusive 5% : 










INTERESTED ? contact your 


EASTERN LIFE GENERAL AGENT TODAY! 


HOME OFFICE: 355 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK *¢ MU 7-1920 


General Agency Opportunities Available In: 


EASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Michigan, 


New York, Pennsylvania, District of Colombia 





Contact: Murray April, Director of Agencies 

















“Wh, Policy ih lglll® ipsa 


If Insured Mislays His Policy, Lost Policy Not Always Lost. Service 
Department of Companies Help Solve Situations 


When Convinced of Insured’s Integrity 


By Harry W. RotHrock 
Second Vice President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


“My policy is lost.” Because of the nature of life insur- cated situations which should be avoided 

If Equitable’s experience is typical, ance policies and the various promises if reasonably possible to do so. 
this simple statement of fact, or sup- they make for monetary payments com- At the outset it should be noted that 
mony fact, presents a constantly recur- panies are understandably reluctant to the loss of a life insurance policy is not 
ing problem to the service departments issue a new policy without reasonable as serious or calamitous as the loss of 
of all life companies. The problem arises assurances that the original one is in- other personal property such as money 
because the reported loss is almost in- deed lost or has been destroyed. From or jewelry or negotiable documents. On 
variably accompanied by a request for the company’s standpoint, the existence the other hand, such a loss is a serious 
the issuance of a new policy. of two contracts could lead to compli- matter and one that should be given the 


Companion Life Salutes its 














General Agents and their Associates 


for 


12 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


—July 1, 1949 — July 1, 1961 — 


Jim G. Brock Charles H. Juergens 
Wm. V. Haggerty J. J. Kearns 

B. F. Helmbrecht Thomas H. Perry 

A. M. Holtzman John H. Risko 


N OW More than $235,000,000 Insurance in Force 
More than $9,500,000 Assets 


Ordinary and Group Life, Individual and Group H. & A. 


COMPANION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Vv. J. SKUTT, PRESIDENT WALTER F. MARTINEAU, EXEC. V.P.-TREAS. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY OF Mutual OF OMAHA 
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HARRY C. ROTHROCK 


necessary attention. It is in the best in- 
terest of both policyholder and issuing 
company that this be done. Physical 
possession of the policy is important for 
many reasons, Quite commonly the po!- 
icy by its own terms must be presented 
for purposes of a change of beneficiary, 
to make a loan upon the security of the 
policy or for the exercise of certain 
other rights set forth therein. As a prac- 
tical matter the loss of the policy in no 
way diminishes the company’s obligation 
to make promised payments to the right- 
ful recipients of such payments. 


Mislaid; Not Lost 


Reports of policy losses are frequently 
received following a change of residence 
on the part of a policyholder or a trans- 
fer of policies and other papers from 
home to office or vice versa. In a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases of this 
type it is eventually found that the pol- 
icy is not in fact lost but rather simply 
mislaid. For this reason, policyholders 
are urged to make a careful and syste- 
matic search for the policy before asking 
for the issuance of a replacing contract. 

Equitable suggests that a waiting per- 
iod of three months, for example, is 
reasonable for this purpose unless some 
immediate action for which the policy 
is necessary, such as a change of bene- 
ficiary, must be taken. Very frequently 
it turns out that the lost is found during 
this time and the prob! em solves itself to 
everyone’ s satisfaction. 

Where the circumstances of the case 
are such that every presumption indi- 
cates an absolute loss or destruction then 
the issuance of a replacement is under- 
taken at once. Extreme examples of 
such cases would be where the policy 
had always been kept in the insured’s 
home and where the house and its con- 
tents have been totally destroyed by fire. 
Happily few cases are so clear cut. An- 
other such extreme example is where a 
child has put the policy in the washing 
machine and it has been reduced to a 
meaningless unrecognizable pulp. Begin- 
ning with these extreme cases the cir- 
cumstances of loss or destruction vary 
widely and sometimes to the point where 

(Continued on Page 159) 


Stockholders Disagree — Huber 


(Continued from Page 156) 
co-venturer, who dies, on a basis designed 
to be fair to the estate, to the enter- 
prise and to the surviving co-venturers. 
It has been theld that corporate dis- 
bursements to pay insurance premiums 
to provide a fund with which to pur- 
chase stock from the estate of the person 
whose life is insured do serve a corporate, 
business purpose. 

“Tf disbursements to create a fund with 
which to purchase stock serve a cor- 
porate purpose, surely the disbursement 
of the created fund in purchasing the 
stock serves the same purpose.” 

These aren’t just the things we should 
teach. Such valuable third party in- 
fluence should be part of the agent’s 
presentation, clipped for visual use, or 
appended to or included in a report. 
The motivation is furnished to the agent. 
His client understands the court. More 
important: So will our agent. 
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Harry W. Rothrock 


Mr. Rothrock, a native of Spokane, 
Wash., was graduated from Whitman 
College in 1929 with a B.S. degree. He 
graduated from Fordham University, 
School of Law, in 1933 and was admitted 
to the New York State Bar the same 
year. 

“ His Equitable career began in 1929 
when he was employed as a student in 
the cashier’s training course in Spokane. 
A year later he was transferred to the 
home office and assigned to the Bene- 
ficiary (New Business) Section of the 
then Bureau of Issue. In 1936 he was 
appointed assistant supervisor of the 
policy issue & service department and 
became assistant division head in 1941. 
During World War II he served with 
the Army Air Force as legal assistant. 

In 1949 he was promoted to manager 
of the policy issue and service department 
and was named second vice president in 
1952. Two years later he was appointed 
head of the department. 








the evidence is most indecisive. 
Marital Situations 


One class of case is commonly put in 
the category of lost policies that does 
not properly belong there. These cases 
are probably so classified because the 
company is asked to issue a new policy 
in order that the insured may make a 
change of beneficiary or even surrender 
the policy for its cash value. Even the 
most casual inquiry reveals that the 
insured husband and beneficiary wife are 
unfortunately involved in marital discord 
and that the policy is in fact being held 
by the beneficiary. The situation may be 
further complic ated by the existence of 
a separation agreement or decree of 
divorce. Either document may, and fre- 
quently does, specifically spell out the 
rights of the parties to the policy. In 
such cases the issuance of another pol- 
icy does not represent the solution to 





the problem. Generally speaking, the 
most that can be done is to urge the 
parties, either between themselves or 
through their attorneys, to resolve their 
differences insofar as possession of the 
policy is concerned for their own mutual 
benefit. If requested to do so, Equitable 
has upon occasion contacted the at- 
torney for the parties or the insured or 
beneficiary to see if it can be helpful 
in straightening this situation out. Equi- 
table follows the practice of noting its 
records as to the known facts of the 
situation in order that they may be taken 
into account pending a final determina- 
tion of the issues. 

Where it seems apparent that the pol- 
icy actually is lost or destroyed Equita- 
ble asks for a simple affidavit to this ef- 
fect setting forth the circumstances of 
the loss and such pertinent information 
as who last had possession of the con- 
tract. This form must be signed by the 
owner of the policy as well as any other 
interested parties. This would of course 
include the beneficiaries and any as- 
signee. The form also recites that the 
original policy will be of no value and 
that if it is subsequently found it will 
be forwarded to the company. The re- 
placing policy is thereafter dealt with 
just as though it were the original policy. 


Realistic, Legal Approach 


In short, Equitable takes a practical, 
rather than a strictly legalistic approach 
to this problem of lost policies. Within 
reasonable limits, it cooperates with pol- 
icyholders in every way possible in work- 
ing out a satisfactory solution to what 
can be a vexing problem. Given a bona 
fide loss and willingness on the part of 
the policyholder to comply with minimal 
requirements the cases work themselves 
out with surprisingly little friction. 
Pending issuance of a replacing contract, 
Equitable always stands ready to supply 
full information as to the status of the 
policy including such items as the bene- 
ficiary designation that is currently in 
effect. 





244 Years of Service 


makers. 


But “Unplanned Obsolescence" 











Unplanned Obsolescence 


“Planned Obsolescence" occupies a place on the front page of the journals of the 
day. Reputable authorities declare that our cars, homes and gadgets exhibit a 
definite trend to serve only for a very short time by virtue of the plans of their 


presents a more serious problem. 
insurance disturbingly large numbers of people are buying policies which will fail 
to meet the needs of the purchaser at a critical moment. 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund strains every effort to make this situation impos- 
sible, Clergymen need contracts which will protect them now and help them here- 
after. The dread of finding that an insurance policy is a broken reed where it was 
expected to be a rock of dependence motivates the Fund's service. 


Remember life insurance means INSURANCE FOR LIFE. 


Ask for further information about Living Insurance when you write to 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS' FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


18 Branches — Coast to Coast — Texas to Ontario 
1717 — Two Hundred Forty-four Years — 1961 


An interdenominational fellowship providing all kinds of life insurance 


In the field of 


















Gorgal, Former Football Pro, 
ls Illinois Mid-Continent Leader 


Kenneth R. Gorgal, general agent in 
Chicago for Illinois Mid-Continent Life, 
played professional football with the 
Cleveland Browns after graduating from 
Purdue University in 1950. He entered 
the Army in 1951, attended counter in- 
telligence corp school at Fort Holabird; 
was assigned to Rock Island and Joliet 
arsenals until release from active duty 
in 1953, when he returned to the Cleve- 
land Browns. 

After talking to Lou Groza, an in- 
surance counselor in Cleveland and a 
former team mate with the Browns, he 
decided to enter the insurance business 
on a part-time basis, joining the Cleve- 
land agency of Life of Ne- 
braska. He played with the Browns as a 
regular defensive halfback during 1954 un- 
til injured half way through the season. In 
1955 he was traded to the Chicago Bears 
and joined the Chicago-Jordan agency of 
Massachusetts Mutual, on a 


Bankers 


part time 


basis. He played with the Bears during the 
first half of the 1956 season, then was 
traded to Green Bay Packers and finished 
the last five games with them. 

Deciding he had enough of football 
he became a full-time personal producer 
and manager of the brokerage depart- 
ment of the Jordan agency, remaining 
until March, 1958, when he joined II- 
linois Mid-Continent as general agent. 
Since joining that company his agency 
volume is $7,852,000, putting him in the 
top five of all general agencies of the 
company since its inception. 

He has consistently had the highest 
agent’s production and the highest agen- 
cy production per producer of any of the 
company’s general agencies and currently 
ranks third in paid production for this 
year. 

Kenneth and Irene Gorgal have four 
children: twin daughters 
Diane, 9; Mark, 7 


Denise and 


and Renee, 24. 





OBVIOUSLY IMPRESSED! 


You will he 
(00... 

with our new 
rate hook! 


You'll be really impressed _ 
with North American’s 
brand new Life and 
Health Insurance Rate 
Book. You'll be im- 
pressed with its 
appearance, its com- HHH 
plete line of policy plans = ;,/// | Hu 
and most of all... "'t 

you'll be enthusiastically 








} 
impressed with its rock- IN 
bottom premium rates. MI | 
@ Or maybe you won't |i | 
like the complete Rate ag | 
Book as much as 








you'll appreciate our new 
Rate Cards. These easy to 
read Rate Cards feature = 
our most popular plans 
and are so handy to carry 
in your coat pocket. @ In 
short, North American’s 
new rates and new plans 
(and new policy forms, 
too) will impress anyone as 
money-making, commission- 
building tools. Further evidence 
that to the man in the field, 

‘ we are really the country’s 
most friendly company. 
@ Seeing is believing. If you 
would like a copy of the 
Rate Card . . . or the Rate 
Book . . . write Ronald D. 
Rogers, C.L.U., Vice 
President-Director of 
Agencies. We think you 
will be impressed, too. 








NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 





NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 





CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Louis R. Menagh 


(Continued from Page 28) 


instance, as Professor Glover of Uni- 
versity of Michigan, or Professor \Mac- 
kenzie of University of Toronto. 

In a talk with the writer Mr. Menagh 
said: “There was nothing romantic or 
unusual about it. The supervisor in the 
actuarial department suggested that I 
take the examinations. I did my reading 
and studying on my own and one volume 
I remember which ‘helped me a lot was 
Hall and Knight’s Algebra, a text book 


..and 


they’ve carried 
rate books, P 
so they 


on the subject held in high esteem in 
British educational circles.” 


Chronology of Prudential Posts 


Mr. Menagh finally got working with 
The Prudential wholetime on June 1, 
1914. 

Here is a chronology of Mr. Menagh’s 
positions and responsibilities at Pruden- 
tial: 

Special Actuarial Clerk, December, 
1924; Assistant Mathematician—Under- 
writing, November, 1925; Mathematician 
—Underwriting, June, 1927 : Assistant 
Actuary—Group, January, 1934; Assist- 
ant Controller, January, 1939; Controller, 


November, 1939; Vice President and 
Controller — ‘Claims and _ Controllers, 
March, 1947; Executive Vice President 


—generally assisted president in all areas 
of company’s activity, particularly in 
connection with decentralization, June, 
1957; President, January, 1961. 


Boston’s Prudential Center 


When Mr. Menagh was promoted to 
executive vice president his responsibil- 
ities were broadened and one of the most 
important assignments was being given 
the guidance of the proposed Prudential 
Center in Boston, a $100 million develop- 
ment on a 31 acre site which had been 


Like most men associated with Pacific Fidelity Life, this 
man is proud of his company. That’s because it’s an 
agency-minded company whose executives have worked 


in the field... 


a company with the fieldman’s viewpoint 


.@ progressive company with fresh, modern ideas. 
ideas like life (par and non-par) and health insur- 
ance policies that are easier to sell because they are 
written in easy-to-read layman's language, and come 
with the cover in the client's choice of colors. 


Ideas like premiums that are graded by size—the 
larger the policy, the less it costs per $1000 of coverage. 

Ideas like top commissions, bonuses, pension plans, 
expense allowances, sales helps, and all the qualified 
home office leads its men can handle. 

If you'd like to become associated with this young, 
dynamic company whose production figure already 
exceeds the industry average, write in confidence to 
Wayne J. Herring, C.L.U., Vice President and Director 


of Sales. 


FO cirFe 


PACIFIC FIDELITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


675 South Westmoreland Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California 


understand 


my problems 


/ 





America's most modern life insurance company- with over $400 million in force. 





ewer initia deat ad ais il ll 


the yards of the Boston and ‘Albany 
Railroad. The (Center will include a 52- 
story office building, a bank, several 
commercial buildings and a garage to 
accommodate several thousand cars, with 
a possibility of more construction later. 
The project has been beset by very 
difficult problems from the beginning, 
including the necessity of securing firm 
protection against excessive taxation, 
arranging for [Boston’s new convention 
hall which will be built on part of the 
original site, and coordinating with the 
New York Central Railroad and the 
State Highway Authority, whose rights 
of way cross the Center. There wer« 
also some unusual foundation problems. 

Under ‘Mr. Menagh’s leadership all 
these problems appear to be solved with 
the approval of the Center by the Mas- 
sachusetts authorities as an urban re- 
newal project. The final step, prior to 
actual construction, is in the court's 
review of all proceedings, which is now 
pending. 

Some Important Appointments 


Shortly after Mr. Menagh became 
president he made some appointments 
to positions of considerable importance 
Widely awaited in the ficld was the in- 
formation as to who would succeed J. 
Edward Day as vice presdent in charge 
of the company’s home office in Los 
Angeles which direct activities through- 
out 13 western states, including Alaska 
and Hawaii. Ed Day had resigned to 
become Postmaster General in the Cabi- 
net of President Kennedy. In February, 
Mr. Menagh named Charles B. Laing 
for the post. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of (Manitoba, Laing joined Pru- 
dential in its actuarial department, had 
company experience in the comptroller’s, 
Group insurance and general office ad- 
ministration departments. At the time 
of his appointment to succeed Day he 
was vice president ‘n charge of planning 
and development. 

Among other appointments were those 
of Vice President Robert W. Harvey to 
fill the planning and development post 
vacated by Mr. Laing, and the election 
of Francis S. Quillan as vice president 
in charge of the company’s general office 
administration department. Mr. Harvey 
joined the company in 1940 upon being 
graduated from Harvard. He had been 
in charge of the general office adminis- 
tration, claim, debit policy and ordinary 
policy departments, which are now head- 
ed by {Mr. Qu'llan. 

Francis Quillan joined Prudential im- 
mediately after leaving Brown Univer- 
sity, starting in the actuarial depart- 
ment. He has had broad experience in 
administration and personnel fields. 


Visits Many Cities Meeting Field 
Organization 


Soon after Mr. Menagh was elected 
president he began meeting the organ- 
ization throughout the nation. From the 
latter part of ‘March until September 1 
he traveled more than 20,000 miles to 
attend “get-acquainted-breakfasts” for 
Prudential field employes. These break- 
fasts were held in St. Paul, New York, 
Jacksonville, Houston, Milwaukee, Los 
Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, Palm 
Beach, San Francisco, Minneapolis. 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Newark, Detroit and 
Providence. The reaction to his visits was 
most cordial. While on tour he met many 
business, banking and civic leaders who 
have relationships with Prudential. 

“It is amazing how the importance of 
salesmen of life insurance strikes a new 
president of an insurance company,” he 
told the writer. “T enjoyed every minute 
of these trips.” 

While Mr. Menagh was not exclu- 
sively connected with any sales division 
on his way up in the Prudential he did 
have experience in that direction because 
over the years while visiting agencies 
he frequently gave a hand to agents in 
helping them sell policies. He has fre- 
quently addressed meetings of Pruden- 
tial and although not an orator he is an 
effective or natural platform speaker. 


Conflict of Interest Statement 


Another important action at Prudential 
since Mr. Menagh became president was 
the issuance of a long statement explain- 
ing in detail the position of the company 
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with reference to conflicts of interest. 
The board of directors had taken a 
strong position on the subject and Mr. 
Menagh’s statement of explanation and 
interpretation of the board’s action was 
sent to all management people in the 
home office and in the field. 


Industry Committees 


Mr. Menagh is on the board of direc- 
tors of Life Insurance Association of 
America and for years has been a mem- 
ber of committees of the organization or 
of joint committees of LIAA and 
Here are some of the committees on 
which he had membership: 

Valuation of preferred stock subcom- 
mittee. 

From 1944 until 1953 he was on joint 
committee on blanks, becoming chairman 
in 1953. That committee worked in asso- 


ciation with the Insurance (Commis- 
sioners. : é 
One of the most important of his 


assignments was on the committee on 
joint Federal income taxation of life in- 
surance companies, of which he was a 
member during its entire existence, from 
1948 to 1959, at which time the report 
of the Mills committee was adopted by 
Congress. 

He is regarded as one of the out- 
standing tax authorities in the insurance 
field. In his work in connection with 
Washington committee visits his ap- 
proach is regarded as a statesmanlike 
one. 

He was also on the joint special com- 
mittee considering war problems, one of 
the most controversial of the committees, 
and called “Pooling of ‘War \Risks.” This 
was during 1950 and 1951. After numer- 
ous meetings the topic was dropped from 
pool consideration, the companies with 
millions of policyholders and the much 
smaller sized ones could not come to an 
agreement as to how the pooling could 
be allocated. 


His Family Life 


Mrs. Menagh was ‘Myra Harder, who 


attended a noted women’s college — 
Goucher of Baltimore. It has been an 
unusually happy marriage. They have 


no children; live quietly in the suburban 
town of Maplewood, IN. J., and have 
many close friends in the Oranges, Short 
Hills, Englewood, Summit, Madison and 
other nearby communities. In_ their 
garage are two cars—a Rambler and an 
Oldsmobile. Most presidents of top com- 
panies own a big, black car, but if Mr. 
Menagh buys one it will not be a Rolls- 
Royce with fancy trimmings. 

The Menaghs do a lot of traveling 
outside of America. Most of this coun- 
try Mr. Menagh has seen on business 
trips for the company. He and his wife 
are fond of traveling abroad, their last 
trip having been to Norway and some 
other parts of Europe. He has never 
called on Prudential Assurance Co. of 
Great Britain whose policies and some 
of whose operations were adopted by 
lohn F. Dryden when the latter founded 
The Prudential of America. Some of 
his predecessors, including Col. Franklin 
D'Olier, have visited Holborn ‘Bars, home 
of the British ‘Prudential, where they 
became friends of its officers. However, 
Mr. Menagh has no idea of dropping the 
Rock of Prudential as a trademark for 
his company. 

He likes crossword puzzles and detec- 
tive stories. “I don’t always have time 
for these recreations,” he said the other 
day. “There is so much serious material 
to read of interest to the insurance busi- 
ness. Keeping posted would be impossi- 
ble if I did not have daily contact with 
so many experts. There is little printed 
that eludes them.” 


Likes Ship Travel 


Reaching Europe on an overnight trip 
by Jet leaves Mr. (Menagh cold. He is 
fond of ship travel. While on board the 
last thing he has in mind is using influ- 
ence to sit at ithe captain’s side. He 
mixes with the passengers easily, but 
never sounds off unless his opinion is 
asked. Two fellow passengers may get 
into a heated argument as to the great- 
ness of the Soviet Premier, whether 
rock ’n roll is preferable to Wagner or 
if Eisenhower and Kennedy make too 
many mistakes, He’s on vacation and 


not interested in politics or debates on 
the voyage. 

(And speaking of sight-seeing: One 
day Mr. Menagh and a close friend, 
Bruce E, Shepherd, executive head of 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
were at a Congressional hearing during 
one of their countless trips to Washing- 
ton. It developed that neither had seen 
Washington as a tourist. 

“Let’s go down some day, Louis,” 
said Shepherd, “and spend a day seeing 
the Mellon Gallery, the Smithsonian In- 
stitute or the Congressional Library, or 
maybe take a ride on the Potomac.” 

“A good idea,” was Menagh’s re- 


sponse. But they haven’t done it yet. 


Owns Largest Office Bldg. 


In August The Prudential figured in 
one of the city’s most notable real estate 
transactions. It announced it was going 
to purchase the largest office building in 
the world—the Empire State Building at 
Fifth Avenue and #4 Street, New York 
City, which is 102 stories tall. For some 
time The Prudential has owned the land 
on which the building stands. 

Over a period of years a corporation 
owned and controlled by Henry Crown of 
Chicago acquired all of the stock of the 
company owning the building. On August 
27 the Crown Corporation entered into a 
contract to sell the building to an invest- 


“ 
$4 






ment Group headed by Lawrence Wien, 
of the best-known real estate syndica- 
tors in New York City. Mr. Wien then 
agreed to sell the building to The Pru- 
dential and lease the land and building 
for 30 years with four 2l-year renewal 
options at a fixed net rental to The Pru- 
dential. The sales contract is scheduled 
for signing on December 27. 


Insured Pension Plans 
Insured pension plans administered by 
life companies covered 5.5 million per- 
sons in the United States at the end of 
1960. There were 32,340 insured plans in 
force with life companies at year-end. 


For Years He’ll Be Paid 


* Generous commission checks 
today, renewal checks tomorrow, 
that can go on throughout retire- 
ment — and continue to be paid 


_ VESTED 
RENEWALS 


to survivors. One of many out- 


standing examples of the American agency sys- 


tem at work at Combined. 


As a General Agent you will find a proven sales 
formula for success in Accident And Health at 
Combined — and something more! 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 





Good things happen when you 
represent a Combined Com- 
pany... more agency income 
-+- more people employed... 
more community stature for 


your organization. 


Too good to be true? Make us prove it. Write 


America, 5050 


Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 


Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 





today—on your agency letterhead, to: Disability 
Division, Combined Insurance Company of 


Broadway, Chicago 40. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
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insurance as the social elements of time 


. ° impressed both by the Society’s built-in proposes to concern himself more speci- 
Vocial Research — Riley and continuing concern with the struc- _fically with three kinds of studies: 
ture and functioning of the larger society 1) the shifting nature and composition 
(Continued from Page 77) within which it operates, and by the of its population; 
unique nature of the company’s very 2) the forces which shape its major 
1) to organize a program of basic, long-term involvements in providing social institutions, especially the family, 
long-range social research specifically protection and in investments. note 
relating to Equitable and the institution “It soon became evident that the over- 3) its basic system of values, ideals 
of life insu ance, and ' atl agen * ." Office of ry and beliefs, especially as these are 
relate Equitable in some mean- Research was right there as a part o related to such central concepts in life 
and more immediate ways to the the company’s corporate name: The 








ce sciences Equitable L ife Assurance Society of the or the meaning of death. 
“To begin with,” he said, “I began United States.” On the first of these studies, arrange- 
looking for a basic research theme which Shifting Nature of Population ments have been made for Equitable 
would contain the highest potential rele- Within this broad theme of the Society to join with the Social Science Research 


vance for the company. I was repeatedly of the United States, Dr. Riley now Council and the Bureau of the Census 


CWI CONN BAK 





* SaeOy WOU LNIS Ie 





| Continental American’s Planned Life Insurance Program Service, 
based on a distinctively professional concept, is an organized, 
systematic method of building clients through estate planning, and 
conscientiously providing maximum protection at minimum cost. 
The results this method produces, year after year, are significant. 


Ranked last year in the top five of all life insurance companies 
in the nation, the 1960 Continental American average policy written 
was $16,343; average policy in force, December 31, 1960, was $8,864. 


In their continuing enthusiastic practice of the principles of the 
Planned Life Insurance Program Service, Continental American 
representatives are certain to reach even greater heights of personal 
achievement. They know that better business comes 
from the increasingly better client service they are 
equipped to render—and that better business brings 
Ii with it proportionately greater rewards. 
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in supporting a series of descriptive 
treatises, or monographs. These mono- 
graphs will interpret, for both the aca- 
demic and business communities, various 
aspects of what Dr. Riley terms “that 
unprecedented collection of social data 
which is the 1960 Census.” 


Plan Eight Volumes in 1963 


To date, eight volumes have been 
planned, all for 1963 publication. They 
will cover such aspects of the Society of 
the United States as educational levels 
and aspirations; the changing family; 
the distribution of occupations; the 
emerging shape of the metropolit in com- 
munity post-war changes in income 








Dr. John W. Riley, Jr. 


Dr. John W. Riley, Jr. a native of 
Brunswick, Me., was graduz ated = from 
Bowdoin College and received his Ph.D, 
from Harvard University. After teach- 
ing at Marietta ‘College, Wellesley Col- 
lege and Harvard he joined the Rutgers 
faculty in 1937, becoming chairman of 
the Sociology Department in 1945. 

During World War II Dr. Riley re- 
ceived the ‘Citation for Meritorious 
Service for his work with the Psycho- 
logical Warfare ‘Division of the Army. 
He also has served as an adviser in the 
Department of Defense, the Office of 
War Information and the Far Eastern 
Research Group of the Air Force, au- 
thoring and co-authoring several books 
on his specialties, 

Dr. Riley’s wife, the former Matilda 
White of Boston, is also an authority on 
sociology and social research. Formerly 
executive officer of ithe American Soc‘o- 
logical Association, she is professor of 
sociology at Rutgers and, since 1954. has 
been on the faculty of New York Uni- 
versity. The Rileys have two children: 
both their son and their son-in-law are 
fourth-year medical students at Cornell 
Medical « ollege. 

For recreation Dr. Riley, a former 
licensed backwoods guide, likes nothing 
better than to back pack into the wilds 
of Maine, his native state. He's also an 
accomplished skier and  mountain- 
climber. 








distribution, and the shifting composition 
of the population. 

On the second type of studies, negotia- 
tions are under way with scholars at the 
University of California and at Rutgers 
who are concerned with the structure 
of family relationships and the nature 
of communication and decision-making 
patterns between parents and children 
and between generations. 

“These will be the next studies,” Dr. 
Riley said, “since I feel that one of 
the most basic appeals of life insurance, 
and indeed an aspect of its very theory, 
rests upon a particular though ever- 
che ging definition of family responsi- 
bility.” 

Third, Dr. Riley has talked with 
scholars at Chicago, Harvard, Princeton 
and Stanford universities on what he 
feels are the negelected topics of time 
and death. 

“Two propositions have impressed me 
in this approach,” he said. “First, that the 
ability of the human animal to introduce 
temporal considerations into his daily 
decisions serves as one of the important 
bases of the institution of life insurance. 

“Second, that the life insurance agent, 
whether he realizes it or not, is required 
regularly to violate the death taboo ol 
our culture. 

“And the astonishing thing is that we 
know practically nothing about these 
social definitions of time and death and 
how they are distributed throughout the 
population. We know nothing of what 
their meanings are variously to the young 
and the old, to men and women, to 
the married and the unmarried, to the 
rich and the poor, to the city dweller and 
the farmer.” 


On the second aspect of his assign- 
ment; i.e, to relate Equitable in some 
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more immediate sense to the academic 
community of the behavioral sciences, 
Dr. Riley has performed a variety of 
staff roles in working with various de- 
partments of the company. He has been 
involved in: 


* manpower problems, with special 
preference to agent performance; 


* communications problems, especial- 
ly : consideration of the theoretical re- 
lationship between the use of the mass 
media and the life insurance message; 


* training problems, with special refer- 
ence to the potential of teaching ma- 
shines; 

* marketing problems, specifically a 
study of the extent to which prospect 

‘acteristics and agent characteristics 
ed to be matched. 


Affiliations in the Industry 


Dr. Riley also has — engaged in 
helping Dr. Davis W. Gregg, president, 
Ami ‘rican College of Life Underwriters, 
to plan a book on the family life cycle 
ci ncept. He has worked with a research 
group of Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, and with Institute of 
Life Insurance on various projects, in- 
cluding planning for a life insurance 
industry exhibit at the 1964 New York 
World’s Fair. 

This fall he also helped the Institute 
in planning a social science seminar for 
life insurance company presidents. — 

Dr. Riley was recently appointed by 
the American Sociological Association 
as special adviser on sociology and pub- 
lic affairs. This means ‘he will serve 
in a liaison capacity between various 
agencies of the Government in which 
social research programs are being spon- 
sored, or where sociological knowledge 
is being utilized, and the science of so- 
ciology in both academic and non-aca- 
demic fields. 

In keeping with his desire 
Equitable’s Office of Social 
small and highly skilled, he has taken 
on only one assistant so far. She is 
Mrs. Marguerite Levy, a social psychol- 

st who was formerly research as- 
sociate in the Bureau of Research of the 
National Council of Churches and prior 
to that assistant to the executive officer 
of the American Sociological Association. 
Dr. Riley and Mrs. Levy are currently 
editing a volume on “The Modern Cor- 
poration: Its Image and Publics,” spon- 
sored by the Foundation for Research 
on Human Behavior. 

“One observation I 
after this first year,” Dr. 
‘is that the less I know about the 
mechanics of life insurance, the better. 
I feel I must remain a scholar, not be- 
come a businessman, to be most effec- 
tive. In this way I can raise questions 
and make observations that might not 
occur to the trained life insurance exec- 
utive, close as he is to the operating 
problems of the business. 

“As I see it,” he said, drawing a simple 
diagram, “the academic community is 
over here on this side and the business 
community is over here on this side, 
each independent of the other. I picture 
myself as reaching out from the academic 
community, and executive reaching out 
from the business community, so we can 
meet in the middle. But neither of us ever 
entirely leaves his community, and each 
does almost all of his work back in his 
own preserve.” 

Dr. Riley’s independence, however, does 
not necessarily mean that some of his 
findings might not be used in drawing 
up new life insurance services and prod- 
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Credit Life Insurance 


The growth of credit buying and per- 
sonal loans in tthe United States has 
been reflected in a spectacular rise in 
credit life insurance protection. Total 
credit life insurance in force in the U. S. 
was $31.2 billion at the end of 1960, a 17% 


increase over 1959. 


ucts, even though he would not parti- 
cipate directly in this work. 

In announcing Dr. Riley’s appoint- 
ment, President Oates said: “Historically, 
responsibility for product development 
has always rested with Equitable’s oper- 
ating departments, in particular with the 
actuary’s department. As a result of 
actuarial efforts, our company’s history 
has been marked by many ‘firsts.’ 

“However, it seems clear that a small 
group of social scientists can now con- 
tribute additional valuable knowledge 
that could lead to new insurance 
products and practices. 


life 
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“As new ideas relating to life insur- 
ance and arising from Dr. Riley’s re- 
search findings are brought to my atten- 
tion, or before the Society’s General 
Policy Committee, they would very likely 
be passed on to operating departments 
to determine their feasibility.” 

Dr. Riley emphasizes that little of the 
research results are yet in hand, and 
that the first year has mainly been taken 
up with planning on studies to be made 
or with specific staff work. 

“Basic research is a slow process,” 
he observed. “But we have taken the 
first steps in our program for relating 
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the Equitable Society through basic re- 
search to the ever-changing structures 
and functions of the larger Society. And 
we have tried to pay our way in the 
meantime by plugging Equitable into 
the existing storehouse of behavioral 
science knowledge on problems of more 
immediate concern. 


“I am very proud to have this measure 
of responsibility and to be heading an 
office whose task is to help see to it that 
The Equitable continues to move crea- 
tively into its second century of service 
to the people of the Society of the 
United States.” 
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National Advertising of Life Companies 


(Continued from Page 58) 


and television we are also continuing our 
cooperative advertising program. The com- 
pany shares the costs with agents, offering 
them professionally prepared advertise- 
ments and tie-ins. 

New York Life advertising is designed 
to help the agent sell. Recognizing that 
it helps the agent most when he is able 
to identify himself with it, the company 
has a complete merchandising program 
to help every Nylic agent identify with 
Nylic advertising in the community 
where he lives and sells. 

—F. L. COOPER, 
Assistant Vice President 





Northwestern Mutual Ads 
Feature Faces of Destiny 


Northwestern Mutual Life’s national 
advertising program features the pictures 
and statements of policyowners distin- 
guished for their accomplishments in bus- 
iness or the professions. The statements 
discuss various aspects of life insurance 
ownership. 

Three years ago, the company pub- 
lished in book form, a compilation of the 
advertisements that had appeared in this 
“Faces of Destiny” series, which at that 
time was going into its eleventh year. 
Since then the booklet has been revised 
and expanded, to include current adver- 
tising and to provide the extra con- 
venience of a double index—one on the 
basis of headlines and subject matter and 
the other on the names of the men mak- 
ing the statements. 

These “Faces of Desiiny” booklets 
have beer. used extensively by North- 
western agents. This expanded usage 
appears to be further evidence of the 
extent to which NML agents use the ads 
in their day-to-day activities. 

Simple, one-page reprints of the ad- 
vertisements have been extensively dis- 
tributed by agents since the inception of 
the campaign. This usage has increased 
each year and the appearance of the 
“Faces of Destiny” booklet has further 
stimulated the activity. Reprints of the 
first advertisement in this series are still 
being circulated in signficant quantities. 
Total distribution of all reprints per year 
is roughly estimated at about 500,000. 

Recently agents and agencies have been 
putting extra emphasis on the use of the 
actual magazines in which the advertise- 
ments appear. In cases where the man 
featured in the advertisement is well 
known locally, stickers calling attention 
to that particular ad have been affixed 
to the front covers of magazines which 
were then placed in waiting rooms 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

The series continues to feature a fourth 
column on an adjoining page where copy 
calls attention to the nature and char- 
acteristics of the company. Emphasis 
in these fourth columns is keyed to the 
subject matter of the statement on the 
adjoining page. 

—RICHARD S. HAGGMAN, 
Superintendent of Advertising 


Occidental of Cal. Target 
Is Young Family Man 


When we measured the rising cost of 
space in mass media magazines against 
the much slower increase in our consumer 
ad space budget, we decided to narrow 
our target and pinpoint our approach 
to that target in 1961. 

For the past three years we had ad- 
dressed a limited number of messages 
outlining the advantages of the Oc- 
cidental “Change-Easy” approach to the 
large audience supplied by the Saturday 
Evening Post, with a couple of insertions 
in Time magazine. For 1961 we are 
approximately doubling the number of 
full page ads by using the smaller but 
perhaps more homogeneous audience 


available through Time and Sports Il- 
lustrated. We will thus have more fre- 
quent messages to smaller audiences 
which we judge may be more likely to 
have interest in our special message. 

As to the advertising message itself, 
we decided to talk bluntly about one of 
the things we do best here at Occidental. 
This is to help young men buy enough 
life insurance on a term plan to meet 
the immediate protection needs of their 
families while encouraging them to use 
their liberal conversion privileges when 
they are able to add saving and borrow- 
ing values to their insurance programs. 
Thus we are going much nearer to direct 
product sell and aiming our message 
primarily to the young family man who 
is at the stage where his insurance needs 
are highest and his ability to pay is 
relatively low. The ads themselves are 
based on the concept of buying term as 
a first step leading to a comprehensive 
life insurance program which includes all 
the advantages of cash value insurance 
as well as the satisfaction of owning suf- 
ficient coverage to do the family job. 

Fortunately, this message is completely 
compatible with the Change-Easy con- 
cept we have plugged for the last three 
years, the latter being an emphasis on 
the great flexibility of Occidental’s plans 
through our willingness to add to them 
and modify them with rider benefits as 
the owner’s insurance needs change and 
expand. Our message to the young fam- 
ily man of buying term now for protec- 
tion and converting later for investment 
is simply one version of this approach. 

It is too early to announce results but 
we think this advertising of a specific 
message about a specific policy plan will 
especially lend itself to merchandising 
through direct mail. Most advertising, 
particularly insurance advertising, does 
not lend itself to direct mail promotion 
in our opinion. But here we have a 
specific product to sell and we are ex- 
ploiting its direct mail appeal. 

—H. DIXON TRUEBLOOD, 
Vice President 


Pacific Mutual Copy Aim 
Pleasantly Unexpected 


Pacific Mutual continues its agent- 
oriented national magazine advertising 
throughout 1961 with two minor changes: 
the copy makes even more evident to 
readers that it is the Pacific Mutual 
agent who is the spokesman in the ad- 
vertisements; it builds an even more 
distinct and recognizable personality for 
that agent-spokesman. 


The campaign’s objective continues to 
be the increase of favorable public re- 
action to Pacific Mutual, its agents, and 
what they can do for people. The tech- 
niques continue to be full page bleed 
photography, with the agent’s words 
comprising the copy. The copy in each 
advertisement is pegged to a particular 
agent service in terms of insurance pro- 
tection. Photography is all of the out- 
door “candid” style to ensure believeabil- 
ity, and designed to give strong emo- 
tional reinforcement to the opening lines 
of the copy. 

Copy style continues to aim at being 
pleasantly unexpected. Copy is written 
with frankness, avoids weasle-words, jar- 
gon and tries hard to avoid cliches. The 
advertising is aimed at intelligent, per- 
ceptive people—the kind Pacific Mutual 
seeks as policyowners. 

Overall appearance is designed to im- 
ply a “quality” image. Use of the “pro- 
totype” agent’s card and name continues 
to identify the advertising as Pacific Mu- 
tual’s, Re-use of the advertisements by 
agents as adjuncts to sales activity con- 
tinues. In reprints the name of the using 
agent is substituted for that of the agent 
prototype—Douglas G. Kennedy. 


Reprints in reduced size are also used 


as premium stuffers. 

Media in 1961 are the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Parents’ Magazine, Nation’s 
Business, Newsweek, Sports Illustrated, 
and Reader’s Digest. Selection of media 
was influenced by the magazine’s suitabil- 
ity for the advertisement’s subject. Art 
and copy were in turn influenced by the 
magazine’s editorial flavor. 


—FRANCIS M. SMALL, 
Manager, Advertising & Publicity 


Pan-American Ties in 
Golden Anniversary Year 


This year being our Golden Anni- 
versary, Pan-American Life’s advertis- 
ing, for the most part, was formulated 
to tie in with this celebration. The pur- 
pose of the campaign is to develop recog- 
nition of our company as a substantial 
one and a good one with which to do 
business, as well as benefit our repre- 
sentatives by helping them to make sales. 


We do not advertise specific plans as 
we do not feel that life insurance can 
be sold entirely through advertising. Our 
agents must sell the policies, for the 
general public rarely understands life 
insurance until it is thoroughly explained 
on-the-spot by competent trained rep- 
resentatives. 

With the above in mind, we designed 
our campaign in two phases. The first 
announced our 50th Anniversary and ap- 
peared as full page, one color added 
(gold), ads in Saturday Evening Post, 
Fortune, Newsweek, Reader’s Digest and 
Sports Illustrated. The ads all appeared 
in March, our anniversary month, in 
the regional editions of the magazines 
mentioned, as well as in the insurance 
trade journals. This gave us complete 
coverage of our operating area and satu- 
ration as well. 


The second phase of the campaign 
continued our “Confidence Theme” be- 
gun in 1960. These are one-half page, 
black and white ads appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post and Look, re- 
gional editions. 

A similar type Anniversary program 
was carried on during March in Central 
and South America. Here we used two 
page, two color, spreads in Life en Es- 
panol, Time, Latin America, and Vision 
magazines. 

For the balance of the year in Latin 
America we are running eleven black 
and white, one page, ads in Life en 
Espanol, Time and Vision and six one- 
page ads, black and white, in Selecciones. 

These magazines, using the regional 
editions, both in the United States and 
Central and South America cover all of 
our operating territory with very little 
waste, as well as reaching the particular 
segment of the public able to purchase 
our product. 


Our national and international adver- 
tising programs are now in their fourth 
year and the response from our repre- 
sentatives, as well as our continued in- 
crease in sales, convinces us that they 
are paying off in a grand manner. Our 
agents are pleased and proud to be a 
part of this prestige advertising and have 
proven this by their enthusiastic support 
in the use of the reprints we make avail- 
able to them. Even more encouraging are 
the letters they send us indicating sales 
made, that would not have been made, 
because of the support of our advertising 
campaign. 

We plan to continue both our programs 
and expand them as more advertising 
funds become available. 

—R,. L. HINDERMANN, 
Vice President, Public Relations and 
Personnel 


Penn Mutual Continues 
Million Club Publicity 


On the well-founded theory that a 
highly successful promotion should be 
guarded from basic changes, Penn Mu- 
tual’s advertising program has, with the 
exception of minor refinements, retained 
an identical pattern for eight years, The 


principal purpose of our advertising js 
to promote increased sales on the part 
of individual underwriters and to reward 
their efforts with personal publicity in 
national magazines and local newspapers. 
In February of each year we contract 
for a three-page spread in the Saturday 
Evening Post and include the picture 
name and local city of each underwriter 
who paid for $1,000,000 or more in the 
Penn Mutual in the preceding year. Con- 
currently with the appearance of the 
Post ad, a 1,000 line newspaper ad is 
used in the local city of the individual 
underwriter, also including his picture, 
name and local address. As an added in- 
centive and in addition to the Post pro- 
motion, we use a two page spread in 
Time magazine in January to honor our 
“Royal Blue” underwriters who paid for 
$2,000,000 or more in the Penn Mutual 
in the preceding year. Local newspaper 

ads are also a part of this promotion. 
The opportunity to earn recognition 
and publicity both in national magazines 
and local newspapers has been highly 
stimulating to our field underwriters. The 
tremendous increase in the number of 
qualifiers for this honor since the incep- 
tion of this program has more than 
justified its continuation and expansion. 
—FRANK S. PULVER, 


Director of Sales Promotion 





Phoenix Mutual Ads Offer 


Business Insurance Booklet 


Most recent development in Phoenix 
Mutual’s magazine advertising is a fur- 
ther expansion of business insurance ads 
in magazines going to management peo- 
ple. The advertisements offer booklets 
on the subjects of pensions, profit shar- 
ing, deferred compensation, split dollar 
and key man plans. The advertising has 
brought a good response not only from 
business men but also from colleges and 
universities. The booklets are now being 
used in business administration courses 
in several such institutions. 

The emphasis in the Phoenix Mutual's 
consumer advertising is still on Retire- 
ment Income with basically the same 
headline and copy approach. A few years 
ago, we did a rather extensive survey 
among retired people and published the 
results in a public service booklet which 
has had wide distribution. Very soon 
the Phoenix Mutual will embark upon 
another type of research in the retire- 
ment field. This will be a series of depth 
interviews with a panel of carefully se- 
lected participants. 


—C, RUSSELL NOYES, 
Secretary and Advertising Manager 





Pilot Life Features 


Company Representatives 


Pilot Life has for the second consecu- 
tive year, run full-page ads in 12 to 15 
states in The Saturday Evening Post. 
Our present procedure is to run one full- 
page ad every other month. By December 
we will have run 12 such ads. Our pur- 
pose in placing these ads is to lay the 
groundwork for our agencies on which 
to build their own local advertising pro- 
gram, and at the same time assist in this 
by establishing a favorable company cor- 
porate image. Through this medium we 
have been ‘able to place some advertising 
throughout our entire field organization. 


The main object of our ads has been 
to feature the Pilot Life representative, 
to promote his services as being all-im- 
portant in the matter of life insurance. 
Each ad has included a “product” corner 
which has high lighted some particular 
plan that Pilot Life has. One two-page 
ad featured the photos of all of our gen- 
eral agents, district managers, and Group 
resident managers, thus giving a personal 
touch to our advertising. This ad proved 
to be the most popular with our own 
field force. They heard many comments, 
and the impact of the two page spread 
convinced them that people were reading 
the ads and therefore were getting the 
message. 
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In addition to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Pilot Life sponsors a 10-station 
television network featuring the Satur- 
day afternoon basketball games in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. This is the 
company’s fourth consecutive year in 
sponsoring this network. The programs 
are shown over ten of the leading tele- 
vision stations in North Carolina, “South 
Carolina, and Virginia. In addition to 
this sports network, Pilot has also spon- 
sored some outstandi ng documentary 
films in three or four key markets. 


—C. RICHARD ANDREWS, 
Director of Public Relations 





Prudential Renews TV 


“Twentieth Century” Series 


As our chief 1961-1962 advertising ef- 
fort The Prudential will, for the fifth 
successive year, sponsor “The Twentieth 
Century.” This weekly half-hour CBS- 
TV series, which presents significant 
events, problems and personalities of our 
times, counts two “Emmys” among the 
some 40 awards it has won as a program 
in the public interest. 

In conjunction with 
Century,” we operate a film-lending serv- 
ice through which we make available 
prints of the series free of charge to 
schools and adult groups. There is every 
indication that the program and the film- 
lending service, together with the related 
printed program guides we furnish to 
educators, are resulting in ever mounting 
prestige and acceptance for The Pru- 
dential products and The Prudential rep- 
resentatives. 


“The Twentieth 


In print we shall, after an eight-year 
campaign appearing mainly in Sunday 
supplements, begin advertising prim arily 
in magazines. The advertisements will be 
aimed at certain markets—among them 
women, middle-income family men, and 
business men—and occasionally will be 
tied in with sales events. The change in 
media, along with special and intensive 
merchandising efforts, is designed to 
stimulate further our agents’ interest in 
and use of their advertising support. 


—JOSEPH HOFFMAN, 
Assistant Director of Advertising 





Republic National Makes 
Agents Part of Ad Plan 


In the early part of 1961, Republic Na- 
tional Life used one magazine, Time, to 
announce the attainment of $3 billion of 
life insurance in force. A full page ad 
was produced in color and a four page 
promotion piece was developed with a re- 
print of the ad. 

From past experience the company has 
learned of the tremendous value of this 
type of advertising to build prestige for 
the company and for its field representa- 
tives. In addition, the reprints can be 
used very effectively in prospecting and 
they have also been found to have po- 
tential power in recruiting. 


It has been the practice of Republic 
National Life to “do the most with the 
least” so far as its national advertising 
program is concerned and the company 
believes it has attained this objective. 
The plan has been to select a medium 
that has high prestige value and high 
public acceptance. Perhaps next most 
important is the development of the mer- 
chandising so that every man in the field 
will have an opportunity to become a 
part of the national advertising plan. In 
this connection, it is also considered very 
important to send to each fieldman, a 
copy of the magazine in which his ad 
appears and to attach to it a letter from 
the publishers in which they remind the 
fieldman of the value of national adver- 
tising and of advertising in this par- 
ticular publication. 

Republic National Life is a strong be- 
liever in the cumulative effect of its na- 
tional advertising and expects to con- 
tinue such advertising, even on a very 


limited basis. 
—JACK R. MORRIS, 
Director of Public Relations 





State Farm Life Ads 
Dovetailed With Auto Co. 


State Farm Life, a companion of State 
Farm Auto and State Farm Fire and 
Casualty, first started consumer adver- 
tising in 1960. Based on research con- 
cerning awareness of the three compan- 
ies, it was evident that our first task was 
to build awareness for the life company, 
which was understandably overshadowed 
by its larger auto brother. 

Naturally, building awareness is an ex- 
pensive job, and we wanted to make 
every dollar count. This problem sug- 
gested the strategy of running half-page 
State Farm Life ads opposite full-page 
ads for the Auto company, while copy 
developed the notion that State Farm 
Life is a good value in family protection 
for the man of average means. Hopefully, 
this hitch-hike concept would have the 
stopping power of large space, but not the 
expense, 

Studies were made before and after 
the 1960 campaign. They indicate a com- 
forting 33-1/3% increase in the public’s 
awareness of State Farm Life. 

Based on this success, the 1961 cam- 
paign follows the same strategy. 

—CHARLES B. FOOTE, 
Director of Advertising 


State Mutual’s Planned 


Living, Business Themes 

State Mutual’s national advertising 
program—now in its second year—con- 
tinues to feature our two sales themes, 
Planned Living and Planned Business. 
This approach allows us to present the 
full range of State Mutual products, both 
Group and individual, within the frame- 
work of a single “campaign.” The copy 
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AINE GROUPS 


for each advertisement features one area 
of Planned Living or Planned Business 
coverage, and is thus given a specific 
sales direction. 

Our objectives serve as a continuing 
guide to all our advertising decisions: To 
make the name State Mutual of America 
better known throughout the country; 
to build greater prestige and acceptance 
nationally for the company’s products 
and agents; to strengthen confidence and 
loyalty among present and future policy- 
holders; to contribute to the effective- 
ness of our other forms of advertising. 


The news mg Time, Newsweek 
and U. S. News & World Report, were 
chosen for the selectivity of audience 
they offer us for our purposes at this time 
and because, having decided on full-page 
units exclusively, they enable us _ to 
achieve proper frequency at a reasonable 
overall budget. 

As for the ads themselves, they have 
been given a “campaign identitv” through 
size, copy and all elements in the layouts 
including human interest photography. 

To encourage our agents to make ef- 
fective use of our national advertising 
at their own local level. we prepared an 
attractive advertising kit which tells the 
whole story. In addition, it contains 
samples of merchandising material re- 
lated to our national advertising and sug- 
gests productive ways to use this ma- 
terial. 

Our extensive merchandising plan is 
one use we make of our national adver- 
tising. As part of this nlan—new this 
year—we provide our field offices with 
displav-size blow-ups (17” x 24”) of each 
new ad in the series. Also new this year 
is a whole campaign of premium inserts 
which are based on the copy and layout 
of our national ads. 


For still further impact. we have intro- 
duced a new program of local new spaper 
advertising for agents. The ad mats in 
this program feature reduced versions of 
national ads—with space provided for the 
agent’s own imprint. This is one more 
opportunity for our agents to gain pres- 
tige and build recognition for themselves 
by “tying-in” with State Mutual’s na- 
tional advertising program. 

—ARTHUR F. SISSON, 
Director of Advertising and Sales 
Promotion 


Message to Wives 
Launched by The Travelers 


In 1961, The Travelers national adver- 
tising continued to emphasize that all 
forms of insurance are available through 
The Travelers and Traveler agents. 


Full-page, two-color advertisements, 
featuring photographs of realistic, inter- 
esting situations, appeared in both con- 
sumer and business magazines. The “red 
umbrella,” introduced in 1960 as The 
Travelers symbol of complete insurance 
protection, appeared in every ad. Super- 
imposed strategically on each illustration, 
the red umbrella stimulated interest, 
made an important point, and measurably 
heightened consumer recognition of 
Travelers ads. The red umbrella also pro- 
vided agents with a tangible symbol of 
The Travelers to merchandise in their in- 
dividual selling efforts. 

The Travelers initiated in 1961 a uni ique 
series of advertisements directed to 
women—an important factor in many 
life insurance sales. The campaign that 
ran in the Ladies’ Home Journal was de- 
signed to lessen the reluctance of many 
wives to discuss life insurance. Two ap- 
proaches were used. One, featuring a 
two-page spread, was in effect a short 
story with a Travelers moral, similar in 
tone and appearance to typical fiction in 
the magazine. The other approach took 
the form of an editorial-looking “col- 
umn.” 

The Travelers advertising appeared in 
Life, Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Newsweek, Ladies’ Home Journal, Par- 
ents’, Business Week, U. S. News, Na- 
tion’s Business, Dun’s Review, and 
Fortune, plus a selected list of verticals. 

In addition to magazines The Travelers 
used spot TV, radio and newspapers, and 


for the third year the company co-spon- 
sored telecast of the Masters Golf 

Tournament. 
—WALTER M. HARRISON, JR., 
Advertising Manage 





Union Central’s Target 
Is Its Own Sales Staff 


Advertising specialists like to talk of 
“multiple audiences” that can be reached 
and attracted by various media. There 
is no doubt but that this is true. 

The Union Central Life, however, in 
its national advertising program, con- 
stantly is guided by the premise that its 
primary audience is its own sales organ- 
izations. To us, advertising and selling 
are synonymous terms, and an advertis- 
ing expenditure has to return increased 
premium income. The program, conse- 
quently, is regularly promoted to the 
company’s own sales staff, and also is 
backed by a direct merchandising pro- 
cedure used especially for prospecting, 
pre-approach, and sales interview pur- 
poses. 


The national magazine program is di- 
vided into three phases—Personal, Busi- 
ness, and Group Insurance—and appears 
in Time, Newsweek, U. S. News & World 
Report, Fortune, Business Week, and 
Sports Illustrated. 


The Union Central also is sponsoring 
television programs based upon the lives 
of General Ulysses S. Grant and General 
Robert E. Lee. These are scheduled for 
telecast, coast to coast, by the National 
Broadcasting Co., and form part of that 
network’s famous Project Twenty series. 

These programs not only will be viewed 
during the Centennial Observance of the 
American Civil War, but also recall the 
Union Central’s remarkable, well-re- 
membered NBC radio program of twenty- 
five years ago—“Roses and Drums,” 
which also dealt with that conflict. 

—MYRON JONES. 
Second Vice President 


United of Omaha 
Sole Theme “Security” 


The 1961 magazine advertising for 
United of Omaha was focused on one 
word—Security. This was the sole theme 
of the campaign, chosen to coordinate 
our consumer advertising with our 
agents’ actual sales approach. Our agents 
have only one product—Security through 
Life Insurance—and this is what all of 
our ads tried to pre-sell for them, in a 
warm, honest, persuasive manner. 

The ads were designed for family ap- 
peal and appeared in two national family 
publications—Saturday Evening Post and 
Parents, plus regional editions of Sunset 
Magazine, 

To capture the attention and imagina- 
tion of this readership, we employed the 
following format: Dominant photograph. 
The one word, bold face type headline 


“Security.” Very brief copy. Bold face 
United of Omaha signature. 
The first ad was built around the 


photograph of a tiny baby sleeping in 
the arms of his father. The second ad 
showed a yawning, sleepy little girl 
guarded by her alert, protective pup. The 
third ad showed a grandfather proudly 
holding his granddaughter. We feel that 
these photographs graphically symbol- 
ized and subconsciously sold our ad 
theme, Security. 

In each ad, the copy briefly informed 
the reader that a program of security 
takes planning and help. Each ad ended 
with the tag lines of “Ask your United 
of Omaha man about it. Security is his 
business.” 

The United of Omaha ads were not de- 
signed to pull fast sales. They were de- 
signed to convey a favorable impression 
or image of United of Omaha—to create 
confidence in the men who sell our insur- 
ance—to open doors for them. From the 
response we've had from our agents 
throughout the country, our ads are doing 


their job well. 
—GENE L. HIGGINS, 
Assistant Manager Life Promotion 
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Q.Mr. Blaha, how long have you 
represented the Life Insurance 
Company of North America? 







Q. What do you think of the future 
of LINA? 





















A. Since it started doing business in 
Illinois, more than three years ago. 


A. From progress so far, | think we 
can continue to use LINA as our 
primary life company. Fact is, | 
opened our life department with 

LINA. 


nies 


yy yeerties 











Q. What’s your opinion of INA's atti- 
tude toward life insurance? 


Q.Has the multiple line concept 
worked? 












A.INA is agency-oriented. | get all 
the aids, advice and analyses | 
need to present a good program 
to the prospect. 


A. Yes. People like to look to one 
agency for all insurance needs — 
especially business clients with a 
variety of group coverage needs. 





EVO Cette 





- Q. How does the Life Insurance Com- 
q pany of North America stack up 
against competition? 


Q. Is there more to the story? - 


A.Vil be happy to explain 
LINA—and INA generally— 
to any agent who writes me: 
Richard J. Blaha, Life In- 
surance Manager, Williams, 
Manny, Stevens & Engs- 
trom, Inc., Rockford Trust 
Building, Rockford, 1il. 


A. LINA policies are the best for the 
money. Lots of new ideas, too, 
like the “Forever Yours” program 
for senior citizens...the kind of 
imaginative product the public has 

vey PCeM demanding. 


me 









yee 
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Persistency of Business 


Leads to Agents’ Success 


By WitiiaM G. SEEBURGER 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


The insurance agent enters life in- 
surance for a variety of reasons. It 
enables him to be his own boss; to set 
up in business for himself without in- 
vesting in any inventory or overhead of 
any kind; and not only to earn a better 
than average living now, but provides 
for his own financial independence later. 

Earning a decent living now and pro- 


viding for financial security later are 
probably the most important reasons. 
Unfortunately, some companies today 


do not stress this enough. Rather, they 
urge the agent to build a high volume, 
with the company honors accompanying 


it, regardless of consequences 

In my opinion, more attention should 
be paid to persistency of business. Many 
field men are carried away by the pros- 
pect of a high volume at the end of the 
year, even though it might mean the 
lapsing of certain policies now in force 
and the substitution of others in order 
to create this new volume. 


True Worth of the Agent 


One does not have to be a mathema- 
tician to know that procedure of this kind 
will affect the agent’s income. It is for 
that reason that the National Quality 





WILLIAM G. SEEBURGER 


Award, offered annually by National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, is one 
of the true measurements of the success 
of a field underwriter. Strict attention 
to conservation of business already on 
the books is the first and most important 
step in building financial security. If a 
policy is issued on a quarterly basis and 
lapses it will affect the agent’s income 
four times each year. Succumbing to 





PEOPLE NEED 








HAVE 
WE 
FORGOTTEN... 








AN EDUCATIONAL FUND! 


= In order to provide the necessary education 
for success, it is of paramount importance 
that every family set-up an educational 
fund for their children. With college 
costs rising, the need for an educational 
fund becomes a basic necessity. = We 
should not place our product in the 
same category as such luxury items 
as tonics, automatic percolators, and hair dryers. We must stress 
the basic need for insurance. ® These basic needs such as an educa- 
tional fund can be well provided by insurance. At Federal, we have 
developed programs which meet such needs. For further information 
write Emery Huff, Agency Vice President. A few prime managerial 
positions still available in the Midwest area. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue, 


Chicago 46, Ilinois 
















the lure of high production at the ex- 
pense of conservation of existing busi- 
ness will only lead to financial problems. 

Production records kept by most com- 
panies do not reflect the true worth of 
the average agent. Worth is measured 
by the amount of new business. Not 
enough attention is paid to measuring 
the agent in terms of new created pre- 
miums, new first year commissions, but, 
most important, renewal commissions as 


reflected by the obtaining of the Na- 


tional Quality Award. 

After 30 years in this business, I have 
had an opportunity to observe many 
insurance producers. The hard core of 
agents who form the backbone of any 
company are those who, year in and 
year out, write anywhere from $300,000 
to $600,000 worth of permanent life in- 
surance without the extra flourish of 
term insurance riders and who pay strict 
attention to the conservation of this busi- 
ness once it is sold. In contrast to these, 
there are the spectacular field under. 
writers with large volume figures ob- 
tained at the expense of persuading the 
policyholder to lapse existing policies 
or to ignore policies after they are lapsed 
by the insured without collusion on the 
part of the agent. 

In my opinion, this latter group not 
only is doomed to financial failure but 
it consists of the individuals who do 
not reflect good public relations for the 
industry in general. 


Former Sports Star Made 
President’s Club Quickley 


a es 


fe 





HALE CORNELIUS 


Hale Cornelius, a leading personal pro- 
ducer for Republic National Life, earned 
letters in four sports at Highland Park 
High School, Dallas, home of Doak 
Walker, Bobby Layne and Jack Collins, 
all stars in sports. From high school he 
went to Southern Methodist University 
where he played football for two years. 

After college, Mr. Cornelius was, for 
a brief time, a clerk in the Mercantile 
Bank in Dallas, Entering the army he 
was in the 112th Cavalry as a chaplain’s 
assistant. It was the only horse cavalry 
in World War II 

When discharged he entered the ad- 
vertising business; first as a sales repre- 
sentative for a leading newspaper and 
later director of advertising for another 
Dallas publication. In this field he 
reached the position of vice president of 
a Dallas publishing firm. 

In January, 1954 he entered life insur- 
ance as an agent of Republic National 
Life. He started calling on old friends 
with whom he had played football or 
basketball as well as Army buddies who 
had become successful Dallas business men. 
In his first full year with the company 
he made the President’s Club and the 
next year the company’s Millionaire's 
Club. Since then he has maintained his 
position of leadership in all of the com- 
pany’s honor clubs. 

He is father of three children, one of 
whom is already playing high school 
football. Hale has been a football coach 


for the YMCA and has taken part in 
similar activities for other service or- 
ganizations such as the Lions Club and 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
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financial foundation 
of family security 


In this changing world, the keystone of our 
American society remains the family. At no time 
in history has the well-being of the family been 
of such paramount importance. 


The ownership of adequate permanent cash value 
life insurance is the foundation of the American 
family’s security. 


Of all forms of savings, life insurance alone 
provides immediate protection for the family 
through the creation of a guaranteed estate as well 
as security for later years through a guaranteed 
life income, one which cannot be outlived. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
lives in both the past and in the future. 


Today we will send out guaranteed monthly 
income checks to people on policies purchased 
before the turn of the century; today, too, we will 
insure youngsters who will receive benefits well 
into the century to come. 


This confidence in the future, this trust in the 
past, is based on more than ninety-four years of 
financial stability. 


Equitable Life 


of lowa 
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St. Louis Managers See Improved Marketing 


Portents Point to Revival of 


‘“Old Fashioned’”’ 


Fundamental Sales 


By JoHn H. Leaver, 
Mutual Benefit Life, St. Louis 


It is my hope and prayer that another 
depression will not be required to ac- 
quaint the American public with the true 
values of cash value life insurance. Op- 
portunity for growth and service was 
never greater, but life insurance will con- 
tinue to thrive only by continuance ol! 
the original fundamental concept of a 
sound dollar 


There are many factors -which will 





JOHN H. 


LEAVER 


have an effect on the magnitude of sales. 
I am deeply concerned about public reac- 
tion in at least three threats. They are: 

Continued selling of “something for 
nothing,” or gimmick sales methods. An- 
other is replacement—in plain English 
twisting. The third is care-free Group 
underwriting. 

A Menace Seen 

These appear to be a growing menace 
which threaten to undermine some of the 
public confidence which the life insur- 
ance industry has won. As this con- 
fidence was built through a period of 
considerably more than a century by field 


and home office representatives, we who 
are their successors should guard its 
sanctity and usefulness intelligently and 


conscientiously. 


There is no doubt that life insurance 
is here to stay. The old story of the 
prospect telling the over-enthusiastic 
agent “in spite of all you say, I’ll buy 
the policy” applies today, irrespective of 
such market characteristics as “no cost 
insurance,” the “volumitis” craze and 


gimmick offering. Despite all these fac- 
tors I believe life insurance will grow 


and public confidence will continue in 
evidence as our economy grows and 
legitimate new uses for life insurance 
are found. 

Every agent who signed a life insur- 
ance policy and was also sold on the 
institution of life insurance has con- 


sidered himself a crusader as have many 
of the men and women he has protected 
by insurance. It has been close to being 
a religion as it provides a practical 
dollars-and-cents partnership with spirit- 
ual representatives everywhere encountered 
in solving the problems of life and living. 
There has been no substitute for life 
insurance and none is in sight. 


Field men have proven themselves the 
show cases through which the American 
public has gained respect and confidence 
for life insurance. 

The market for business insurance 
should continue to swell. Deferred com- 
pensation, stock purchases, key men and 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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IS A GROWING 
COMPANY IN 


AN EXPANDING ECONOMY 


If you have an outstanding record 


of personal production 


If you are ready 


for your own General Agency 


If you would like 
to grow with ULLICO 


Write 


JOSEPH P. McGARR, 
Vice-President - Agency Manager 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 


Fewer Agents, But Ably Recruited, 
Will Write Larger Premium Volume 


By Lester S. BEcKER 
General Agent, Lincoln National, St. Louis 


The problems facing those of us in the 
life insurance business within the im- 
mediate future will be produced by a 
continuation of changes caused by the 
swiftly changing trends in our national 
economic life. And, again, these trends 


must be viewed in different lights from 
the eyes of the home office, the general 








agent or manager and from those of the 
agent. 

The general agent or manager must 
take into account how these changes and 
trends will affect the markets of his 
agents, and if he does brokerage busi- 
ness, of his brokers. These markets will 
determine his course of action in recruit- 
ing, financing, training and supervision. 
However, one factor seems to become 





LESTER S&. 


BECKER 


more clearly visible as time goes on in 
that a comparatively smaller number of 
agents will be writing a constantly larger 
volume of business in the days to come, 
and management must be geared more 
efficiently to adjust to that type of opera- 
tion. Despite all efforts in recent years 
to attempt to capture the “young” and 
“blue collar” markets, it must be ad- 
mitted that this business has not proven 
profitable for the agent, for the general 
agent or for the companies. 

In most instances the average size pol- 
icy is small, as is the average premium 
per thousand; the incidence of premium 
payments is frequent, and all of these 
factors are bound to produce a_ high 
lapse rate, making it more hazardous 
to finance the agent solic.ting in these 
fields. 


The “young” prospect today is be- 
coming self-sufficient and on his own 
at a much later age than was the case 
25 years ago. He is being subsidized by 
parents, the Government and, because of 
longer schooling, to a much older age, 
and now, there is the shadow of more 
military service for more men for longer 
periods of time than we have had in 
the last 15 years. All these factors con- 
tinue to make the “young” market a 
continuing poor source of business. The 
lone exception in this situation would be 
the sale of insurance to seniors in schools 
of higher learning, in the professions and 
occupations which permit the financing 
of student business. 


The Blue Collar Market 


The blue collar market today is prac- 
tically out for anything other than small 
sales because of the terrific growth in 
union—management negotiated welfare 
and pension plans. There is a possibility 


that we may see some sort of wage or 
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HERE ARE TWO 




















Symbols of Distinction 


One is the symbol of the CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER and marks the pro- 


fessional in the career of life underwriting 


. . the other has been associated 


with one of America's leading companies which has provided quality life insurance 
protection since 1851. Both symbols mean high standards of life insurance service. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL'S CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


GEORGE B. ANDREWS, C.L.U. 
New York Downtown 


NORMA W. BARD, C.L.U. 
Los Angeles 


oqnnes BARONIAN, C.L.U. 
ff. Mgr., New Yerk Lincoln 


ELLISON F. BECKWITH, C.L.U. 


Boston 


BESSIE S. BENNETT, C.L.U. 
Tulsa 


CARLTON E. BLAKE, C.L.U. 
Georgetown 


B. SCOTT BLANTON, JR., C.L.U. 
Charlotte 


LEE he BODWELL, C.L.U. 


Flori 


EDWARD BRANCATI, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 


c. ‘ C.L.U. 
, New Hampshire 


R. . om semen C.L.U. 
Hartford 

WALTER R. CAVANAUGH, C.L.U. 
Detroit 

JOHN H. CLYNE, C.L.U. 

gr., Albany 

JACOB F. COLLAR, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Tulsa 

F. B. COOPER, JR., C.L.U. 
Chicago LaSalle 

MICHAEL P. COYLE, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 

ARTHUR H. DAUMAN, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 


J. HOWARD DAVIES, C.L.U. 
Rochester 


RICHARD L. EMERSON, C.L.U. 
‘oston 

D. i FISHER, C.L.U. 
Albany 


H. NORMAN FITTER, C.L.U. 
Detroit 


FRANK P. FONVIELLE, JR., C.L.U. 


Oklahoma City 


HENRY P. Paes, C.L.U. 
Charlott 


FRANK L. eae: C.L.U. 
Buffalo 


EDWIN C. HEGE, C.L.U. 
Washington 


ELLWOOD N. HENNESSY, C.L.U. 
Worcester 


FRED B. HICKS, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 


ORVAL A. HOSCH, C.L.U. 
Mgr., New York Downtown 


ALFRED J. HUNKIN, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Atlanta 


LOUIS C. HURD, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Washington 


GEORGE H. JENNINGS, C.L.U. 
gr., Hartford 


L. EDWARD F. KELLY, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Pittsburgh 


DONALD MILHOLLAND, C.L.U. 


Columbus 


FRANCIS P. MULKY, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 


MARK C. MULLER, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 


HARDY L. NATHAN, C.L.U. 
Springfield 


HAROLD F. NEADERHISER, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Davenport 


CHARLES K. OAKS, C.L.U. 
Hartford 


LEONARD D. ORR, C.L.U. 
Grand Rapids 





CLASS 


C. KENNETH CATLIN, C.L.U. 


Mgr., New Haven 
F, J. HAUENSTEIN, C.L.U. 
St. 


Paul 


EDGAR W. LAKIN, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Charlotte 


RAYMOND A. LESSEIG, C.L.U. 


South Jersey 


OF 1961 


PAUL J. MERRILL, C.L.U. 
Tulsa 


THOMAS G. MORAN, C.L.U. 


Rochester 


ANTHONY M. PARISE, C.L.U. 


New Haven 


WIN C. WELDON, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Florida 





FRANK KELSEY, C.L.U. 


Louisville 


NORMAN C. LYMAN, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Spokane 


RONALD MacDONALD, JR., C.L.U. 


Rochester 


JUSTIN E. MARSHALL, C.L.U. 
Spokane 


CHARLES R. MEADOR, C.L.U. 
Atlanta 


ARTHUR L. MILLER, C.L.U. 
Pittsburg 


GEORGE MILLER, C.L.U. 
New York Downtown 


MARTIN J. O'TOOLE, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 


RALPH E. PARTRIDGE, C.L.U. 
New Haven 


RICHARD C. PURSLEY, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Louisville 


NORMAN ROBINSON, C.L.U. 
Providence 


SEARLE W. SAMUELSON, C.L.U. 
Chicago LaSalle 


HERMANN SCHAAR, C.L.U. 
North Texas 


ROBERT K. SCHOTT, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Chicago LaSalle 


FRANK P. SHELDON, C.L.U. 
Hartford 


SHERWOOD L. SHULMAN, C.L.U. 


Rochester 

NINO SIRACUSO, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Boston 

SIMPSON E. SPENCER, C.L.U. 
Springfield 

JACK A. STEWART, C.L.U. 
Cleveland 

SIDNEY T. STOVALL, C.L.U. 
Charlotte 

JOHN E. THORNTON, C.L.U. 
Tennessee 


VINCENT B. TIBBALS, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Rochester 


ROBERT C. VAN VLECK, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 

JOSEPH J. WARREN, C.L.U. 
Mgr., New York Central 

MARK WHITE, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 


PHILIP K. WHITMAN, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 


EDWARD C. WILKINS, C.L.U. 
Hartford 


JOHN G. WINTSCH, C.L.U. 
Syracuse 


R. EDWIN WOOD, C.L.U. 
San Francisco 


JOSEPH A. ZELSON, C.L.U. 
St. Louis 


HOME OFFICE 
G. FREDERICK AFFLECK, C.L.U. 
Mgr. of Field Training 


FREDERICK J. CONNOR, C.L.U. 
Regional Vice President 


RODERICK M. CROCKET, C.L.U. 
Asst. Mgr., Gr. Ins. Svce. 
GORDON K. HARPER, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice President 
WILLIAM A. HUNT, C.L.U. ° 
Regional Vice President 
WILLIAM B. LAUDER, JR., C.L.U. 
Mgr., Sales Training 
ROBERT M. MAC GREGOR, C.L.U. 
Mgr. of Publications 
CLIFFORD L. MORSE, C.L.U. 
Marketing Vice President 
THOMAS S. MORSE, C.L.U. 
Dir. of Bus. & Estate Plans 


ALVIN H. POLLEY, JR., C.L.U. 
Regional Vice President 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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salary stabilization within the near fu- 
ture as a hedge against inflation, and, 
in order to assure production for military 
needs without interruption by strikes, 
etc., and if so, pensions and welfare 
will be given another boost because of 
the non-inflationary nature of this type 
of deferred compensation. 

The recent increases and broadening 
of Social Security benefits with the con- 
sequent increases in taxes (employes 
and employe) must be taken into con- 
sideration when the agent’s market is 
limited to prospects who are earning ap- 
proximately $5,000 a year. And because 
of course there are so many more people 
earning less than $6,000 a year than 
there are those who earn in excess of 
$6,000 a year, our good markets are con- 
stantly becoming more pinpointed and 
highly specialized. 

The general agent or manager of today, 
therefore, must plan to take all of these 
factors into consideration and, in doing 
so, as always, he must start with recruit- 
ing. His recruiting will have to take 
into consideration more than ever the 
quality of his prospective agent. His age 
should be 27 or 28 at a minimum; he 
should have had a minimum of a high 
school education, and he must have, 
through personal, family, school or ac- 


Lester S. Becker 


Mr. Becker has been in the insurance 
business more than 33 years. He began 
at the age of 22 and came to Lincoln 
National Life, as an agent in May, 1934 
establishing an outstanding personal pro- 
duction record which found him con- 
sistently among the leaders in his agency. 
In 1937 he was appointed general agent 
and under his direction the Becker 
agency has become one of Lincoln Life’s 
outstanding leaders. The Becker agency 
has led all company agencies in total 
production since 1957. 





tivity associations, a considerable contact 
with people who earn $6,000 a year or 
more. He must be more personable, more 
intelligent and enter the business with a 
larger degree of personal prestige than 
Was necessary years ago. As this type 
of prospective agent is less available 
than others the general agent will have 
to recruit more intelligently, vigorously 
and through sources that can produce 
more of these higher type men. 

When he finds this kind of man he 
will have certain living standards that 
will be above the average, he will have 
family obligations which will require a 
larger amount of initial income whether 
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...and our know-how of proven 
merchandising techniques are 
converted into profits for Agents 
and Brokers! 


Our success is due to our ability to meet the 
day-to-day needs of an electronic age... 
dedication to public service !* Our credo is “the 
better we serve the needs of the American 
public, the better we do for our policyowners, 
our agents, and ourselves!” 


By using the mass selling techniques of Direct 
Writers in behalf of independent agents and 
brokers, we provide original package programs 
sold through the facilities of famous names such 
as those shown at the right. 


Included in our complete A&H portfolio are: 


* ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
* GUARANTEED RENEWABLE INCOME 
& MAJOR MEDICAL 


(All forms Life Insurance are available) 


If you have an IDEA you would like to see 
get off the ground—contact us! 


*First insurance company to receive Nat'l Urban League's 
American Teamwork Award —and other awards. 


Fidelity Interstate Life Insu 
ic Life Insurance Company, C 
Vermont Accident Ir 


BEST IDEA 


and our 


* SURGICAL ¢ MEDICAL 


THE BENEFICIAL STANDARD 
INSURANCE GROUP 


OFFICE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company 


Beneficial Fire & Casualty Insurance Company 
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Insurance Image Constantly Changing 


By W. Sraniey Stuart 


General Agent, General American Life, St. Louis 


Time does not change the basic char- 
acter of insurance. The same fears con- 
front every one. Insurance furnishes the 
protection. It is the image of insurance 
that constantly changes. 


Men once bought life insurance and 
put the contract away in a safe deposit 
box, to be held but never used except 
for death or dire emergency. The image 
changed because of funded, deferred 
split dollar, term plans, cheaper by the 
dozen plans and Group plans. An in- 





it be drawing account or salary, and he 
will probably need to rely upon this sub- 
sidy for a longer period of time because 
his training will have to be more special- 
ized to be able to sell the higher type 


(Continued on Page 176) 














creasing number of men no longer hold 
contracts to be used only in the event 
of dire emergency or death, but make 
frequent changes in their plans. Much 
of this has been brought on by the 
companies themselves because they have 
made current issued policies even more 
attractive than the older contracts. 
The greatest growth in the insurance 





W. STANLEY STUART 


field in recent years has been in Group 
field. Association groups are here to stay 
until they can be replaced on a compe- 
titive basis by indivdual plans. 
Basically, an individual seeks to con- 
trol his own destiny and especially the 
destiny of his insurance program. He 
loses his control in a Group insurance 
plan. But, the great attraction of no 
medical examination and a low cost has 
made Group insurance so attractive to 
the individual that the increase in recent 
years of the volume of Group life in- 
surance in force has risen much more 
rapidly than the volume of Ordinary Life 
insurance in force. When the individual 
can buy individual policies at somewhat 
near the same cost and with the same 
requirements as he buys Group insurance 
many insureds will replace their Group 
insurance with individual policies as bas- 








W. Stanley Stuart 


Mr. Stuart entered life insurance with 
General American in 1934 becoming its 
general agent in 1957. Also, he is presi- 
dent of J. Stanley Stuart Associates, 
Inc., an insurance brokerage concern. He 
has been president of numerous organ- 
izations including St. Louis General 
Agents and Managers, Health Insurance 
and Public Education associations. A 
trustee of Westminster College he be- 
longs to a number of St. Louis social 
and civic associations, including Chamber 
of Commerce. 





ically the individual wants the control of 
his insurance in his hands, not in that of 
the group. There will be another growing 
interest in the variable annuity in a 
variable insurance contract which com- 
bines the benefits of equity purchasing 
and security of insurance. 


Sees Health Insurance Change 


The image of health insurance is 
changing. Of the Accident and Sickness 
disability income contracts in force in the 
United States today 80% are on a can- 
cellable basis. It has been said that 
within the next five years there will be 
a very pronounced shift away from this 
type of contract toward the Guaranteed 
Renewable and Non-Cancellable type of 
contract. 

State plans providing accident and 
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How do you judge a company’s progress? 


Generally speaking, a company’s progress is judged by the sale of its product. 
But a life insurance company is somewhat more complex than others. Its prod- 
uct is intangible and it is not for the moment, but often for the remainder of 
life and beyond. 


There are many things to consider in measuring the progress of a life insurance 
company. Its sales, of course, and the growth of its insurance in force... its 
assets... the way its policy plans meet current needs... the efficiency and 
training of its sales force . . . the completeness of the service which it can offer 
its policyholders . . . the enthusiasm and company loyalty that extends through- 
out the entire organization. 


Measured by any of these standards, the Sun Life of Canada has been successful 
ever since its first policy was issued in 1871, and its progress continues to be sure 
and steady today. Its $914 billion of life insurance in force protects the holders 
of 234 million policies and group certificates; 150 branch offices from coast 
to coast in North America provide the finest of life insurance service, and its 
policy plans are modern and up-to-datein keeping with the changing times 
in which we live. The Sun Life is, indeed, one of the great life insurance com- 
panies of the world. 


| SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: 





MONTREAL 
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sickness disability income and increases 
in our Federal plan will be rumored, 
promoted and some will become realities 
in the coming years. 

The image of fire and casualty insur- 
ance is changing. Here we have the 
direct billing, the homeowners policy and 
the all inclusive liability policy. More 
changes will come in these fields too, as 
life insurance companies begin to apply 
the principle of level premium continuous 
coverage to the fire policies, just as they 
have written life policies since their 
concept. 

The image of insurance changes and 
the alert agent or broker has to change 
his image also. Companies will try to 
increase their contro] and build more 
loyalty in their sales force. Policy sell- 
ing will be more the vogue by the com- 
panies with a greater degree of control 
over their agency forces. The small one 
man office looks doomed by automation. 

It is said that the insurance business 
consists largely of paper work and 
people. I believe that through this ever 
changing i image of the insurance business 
savings can be effected in the paper 
work for the individual producer which 
will mean more time spent with people 
and their problems which result in better 
products at a lower cost for the insuring 
public. 








INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE CITY OF NEW 1 Ly 


Industry Itself Should Not Upset 
Its Hard-won Public Confidence 


By Wat ace C. BRUNNER 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, St. Louis 


There is mounting evidence that we are 
beginning to recover our senses and are 
returning to tried, true and proven meth- 
ods of life insurance selling. 

The “Fabulous 50s” saw the insurance 
market obsessed with an abortive attempt 
to merchandise life insurance in the 
same fashion as soap, toothpaste, and 
similar products are sold. As a result, 
we experienced the introduction of a 
variety of innovations—“jumping juve- 
niles,” gradation by size, and what have 
Advertisements during this period 
often promoted “new, low-cost” specials 
by the In the process, we abdi- 
cated our principles and went on a min- 


you, 


score. 


Dan Andron (left) and Frank Crohn (right) 
receiving production award for outstanding 
1960 life and Group volume from United 
States Life President Raymond H. Belknap. 


DOZENS of our insurance broker friends are familiar with Dan’s fine work on 
their life cases over the past several years that he has been our Brokerage Supervisor. 


Many new brokers will now want to meet him, that’s for sure! 


Elected Vice President and Secretary of Constitution Agency, Inc. as well as co- 
General Agent, Dan has assumed greater responsibilities in our 1961 agency-building 
program. This applies especially to Pension and Profit Sharing business. You'll find 
that he has the “know-how” 


So, get in touch with Constitution and with Dan Andron or yours truly. You'll 
find that in so doing your commission income will increase. Just check that fact with 


the many brokers around town whom we keep happy and prosperous. 


FRANK T. CROHN, C.L.U. 
President 


CONSTITUTION AGENCY, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 
Circle 6-2736 


Mect Den yea c. eS i U 


Our New Co-General Agent Here at 


CONSTITUTION AGENCY, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street, New York 


la cry ) 


to help you close cases in this field! 


imum deposit binge, ignoring permanent, 
cash value life insurance. True, volume 
set new records, but the percentage of 
spendable income being invested in life 
insurance continued to decline. 

Gradually, we learned that the average 
family man still preferred a family sta- 
tion wagon to a family plan policy unless 
a skillful salesman convinced ‘him other- 
wise on a person-to-person basis. And 
the upper-income bracket prospect soon 
got wise to our cheaper-by-the-dozen or 
borrow-to-pay approaches and rushed to 
a bank or savings and loan association 
office with his savings dollar. 


Changing Situation 


Fortunately, we now seem to be dis- 
continuing many of these efforts and 








Arthur Johnson 
WALLACE BRUNNER 


practices, whether by accident or design, 
voluntarily or involuntarily. Today, as 
the “stumbling ’60s” begin to show prom- 
ise of becoming the “soaring ’60s” ex- 
pected at the start of the decade, most 
companies are concentrating to an ever- 
increasing degree on recruiting, selection 
training and supervision of trained, pro- 
fessional, career field underwriters. And 
they are promoting the personal service 
they can render in their advertising, or 
promoting the prestige as well as the 
peace-of-mind that can go with owning 
adequate, cash value life insurance. Wit- 
ness New York Life’s current ads about 
the humble family down the street being 
richer than they realize because of life 
insurance ownership. 

Hopefully, therefore, I expect these 
trends to continue in the years ahead. I 
expect to see monthly Ordinary insur- 
ance replace weekly premium insurance 
as personal incomes increase and more 
combination men complete LUTC and 
improve, thus increasing skills in pro- 
gramming, and better serving the mass 
market we are presently so concerned 
about. 








Wallace C. Brunner 


A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Brunner 
joined Robert N. Waddell agency of Con- 
necticut Mutual in 1946, three years later 
being appointed supervisor. The com- 
pany cited him as its most outstanding 
supervisor in 1951. The following year 
he was appointed general agent at 
Springfield, Mass. and in 1956 general 
agent at St. Louis. 

Mr. Brunner is treasurer of General 
Agents and Managers Association and 
a member of the Estate Planning Coun- 
cil in St. Louis. He belongs to St. Louis 
Academy of Science, Better Business 
Bureau, Mercantile Library Association, 
Advertising Club, Kiwanis and the Sales 
Executives Association. He is one of the 
governors of Chamber of Commerce. 
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I expect an increasing use of audio- 
visual equipment by agents of ‘the smaller 
companies which will bring constance of 
quality in their single need and simple 
programming interview techniques. I ex- 
pect to see Ordinary agents recruited on 
a larger scale than ever before, with more 
skillful training in estate planning, busi- 
ness insurance and employe plans which 
programs will be accelerated and en- 
larged upon at home office advanced sales 
schools. In ithis evolution, the mediocre 
Ordinary agent or manager must and will 
succumb to the forces of excellence. | 
expect to see the companies concentrate 
on promoting life insurance as prestige 
property and further promoting the pro- 
fessional image of their agents. If I’m 
right, our product and those selling it 
will have a greater degree of public 
acceptance than ever before. And more 
and more young men will recognize life 
insurance as a professional career and be 
attracted to it. 
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Your United States Life = 
General Agent is in 
| the Pension Field... 


are you. 


id 














* 


YOU NOW HAVE available to you, through your General Agent, a new and outstanding * 
Pension and Profit Sharing Program—one that is especially designed for selling to the small 
employer. 


FULLY INSURED PLANS COMBINATION PLANS 


(Life insurance and auxiliary fund) 


} A complete program that embodies these important features... — 
e Guaranteed issue up to $50,000 (depending on size of group) 

e Participating or non-participating 

e Annuity purchase rates guaranteed on Auxiliary Fund 

e@ And—full commissions. 


You do not need to be an expert to bring pension planning to your clients. Service and as- 
sistance is as near as your telephone—always available for consultatiorr and preliminary 
analyses of your prospects’ requirements—to help you formulate and sell plans that meet 
every need and situation. \ 


LIFE—PAR AND NON-PAR, ACCIDENT & HEALTH, and GROUP 


: FOUNDED 1850 


INSURANCE COMPANYAIN THE CITY OF NEW YoRKU/ 
‘THE OLDEST STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN AMERICA _ 
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Portents Point — Leaver 


(Continued from Page 170) 


many other needs will offer profitable 
opportunities. Business men must not 
forget that cheap dollars are used today 


in covering their business needs. Per- 
haps the dollar may buy less if the 
inflationary trend continues, but since 


the premium dollar will also be a cheaper 
dollar the insured will continue to receive 
full value for his money. The funda- 
mental value of life insurance must not 


be ignored because of a devalued dollar. 
When the Keogh legislation is finally on 
the books it will result in a new and 
enormous continuing market. 

We cannot deny the growth in popu- 
larity of mutual funds nor the popular- 
ity for the equity market which con- 
tinues to be one of the most attractive 
mediums for investment today. Variable 
annuities offer a certain appeal to many 
individuals. Down the years the insti- 
tution of life insurance has been able 
to meet competition for the American 
dollar. The soundness of our position 
has not changed nor will it ever change. 


My principal concern is that the fra- 
ternity of both home office and field 
men of life insurance stick behind sound 
selling methods. 

As the scale of living increases funda- 
mental non-technical “needs” sales should 
continue to be best-sellers. The basic 
uses for life insurance in every family 
will be enlarged and recognized by the 
head of the house. It is surprising to see 
how few retirement plan participants 
own sufficient insurance or other prop- 
erty to provide even the bare necessities 
of living for their families. Let’s not 
forget that even though Social Security 








Southland Life's 42-story home in Dallas © 
is a fitting success symbol of one of : 


America’s great and growing companies 
. now in the top 3% of all life insurance 


companies in the nation. 


Over $300,000,000 


in Assets 


Over $1,800,000,000 


Insurance in Force 








Face your future with confidence . . 


SOUTHLAND 
LIFE 
AGENT 


IS A MAN 
WITH A FUTURE 


He represents the ‘See Ahead”’ company 





. which ranks among the 45 largest life 
insurance companies in the United States. 
Liberal agent contracts, extensive training 
through Home Office schools are available 
as well as invaluable “‘on the job” assist- 
ance in the field. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE has grown and 
continues to grow with vigor because it 
has planned wisely and built solidly, with 
experienced and aggressive leadership. 


Over three million people look to 
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a 


SOUTHLAND LIFE for protection, 
prompt service and the fulfillment of 
their plans for the future. 


GENERAL AGENTS & BROKERAGE BUSINESS WELCOMED 





See ahead with . . 


Southland 


HOME OFFICE ° 


SOUTHLAND CENTER © 


Life 





DALLAS 


LIFE « ACCIDENT » HEALTH + HOSPITALIZATION + GROUP 


benefits have been increased, the income 
provided will never reach a point where 
families can be maintained on a scale 
after the death of the bread winner 
equal to that provided by him. This basic 
market remains intact. 

The market basket should continue 
to include women. We have barely 








John H. Leaver, CLU 


A veteran life insurance man, Mr. 
Leaver joined Mutual Benefit Life in 
1938. Before that he had 15 years of 
background in other insurance compa- 
nies, both in field and home office work, 
After being associated with the Daven- 
port and Des Moines agencies for five 
years, he was appointed general agent in 
St. Louis in 1943 

Mr. Leaver received his education 
from the University of Missouri, the St. 
Louis School of Commerce and Finance, 
and the Blackstone College of Law in 
Th where he was awarded his 

Active in civic and fraternal groups, 
he has served as an officer in many in- 
surance organizations. Among these were 
the Life Insurance & Trust Council, 
where he served as president, and the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, where he was a member of the 
board. 





touched the surface in providing for the 
needs of business and_ professional 
women, to say nothing for reimburse- 
ment of the economic value of mothers 
with small children. There is every rea- 
son to be confident about the future of 
life insurance as long as the home office 
officials continue to keep life insurance 
policies up to date in this economy. 


Fewer Agents — Becker 


(Continued from Page 172) 


market, and this will take more time and 
more of a financial investment to assure 
eventual success. 

His initial training will have to go 
beyond basic fundamentals. The specialty 
will be guided by the qualifications of the 
majority of his contacts. Certainly simple 
programming must become a part of his 
basic training, and knowledge of the 
more simple types of business insurance 
should be imparted earlier than normal. 

Rigid supervision is required with 
special emphasis on the upgrading of his 
market. He should be taught earlier to 
develop contacts and references more 
quickly from people in the higher eche- 
lons of earnings from among his initial 
contacts so that within a year or so he 
will be calling on people in the higher 
eaning brackets with good referred leads. 

Finally, a general agent should give 
serious thought and planning to attempt 
recruiting among some prospective agents 
who will have contact where some of the 
welfare, pension and more sizable types 
of business insurance sales can be antic- 
ipated. The contest is all important if 
sales in this area are to be anticipated. 

If this sort of procedure is followed, the 
general agent and manager can antic- 
ipate the pleasure of working with a 
much higher type of agent, agents who 
will become successful more quickly and 
who will reach higher degrees of earning 
levels more rapidly. He can anticipate 
a lower turnover among agents and a 
higher percentage of success than in the 
past. On the other hand, the general 
agent or manager who will continue to 
“mass recruit” is bound to be hiring 
some younger agents, less qualified, 
whose market within his contacts will 
also be younger people and persons in 
the lower earning brackets. Financing 
losses on these new agents will become 
greater, persistency of business will be 
poor, and turnover will remain high. 


The general agent or manager faces a 
real test of ability in the years to come 
but the rewards will be great for those 
of us who properly analyze the challenge 
and prepare intelligently to take advan- 
tage of these future trends. 
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YOUR 
INCREASED 
SECURITY 


...and our increasing growth 










Postal Life Insurance Company has just passed 

the three hundred million mark . . . we now have more than 
$300,000,000 of life insurance in force. 

That’s important to us for many reasons, of course . . . but 
there’s one reason it’s important to you. 


It means to you that more and more Americans have made 
sound provision for the financial future of their families 
and their businesses . . . by relating current income to 
future needs. The fact that so many more have been able to 
do so is evidence of the health of the American economy . . . 
and an indication of increased security for all of us. 


Postal Life appreciates this expression of public confidence. 

It is particularly noteworthy because, while it took Postal Life 
five years to grow from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 of 
life insurance in force . . . the further increase to $300,000,000 
took place in just three years time. Much of the credit for this 
rapidly accelerating growth belongs to our General Agents and 
their representatives . . . to their enterprise and to the sound 
and helpful advice they offer their clients. 


The Postal Life General Agent in your area, listed below, 

can tell you about Postal Life’s unusual policies . . . and about 
the ways they can help you and your family or your 

business toward increased security. 


POSTAL LIFE 


exclusively through General Agents _Pesweunce Compa EST 1905 


511R FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Georce Kotopny, President 
ORDINARY LIFE ¢ GROUP LIFE « PENSION TRUSTS ¢ ASSOCIATION/MEMBERSHIP PLANS 
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medical plans will greater interest the 
public. 

The professional salesman will acquire 
increasing prestige building a personal 
clientele based upon better training in 
family finance and acquired ability in 


Better Training in Family Finance 
And Closer Client Relation Seen 


client relationships. He will do less 
By H. E. NEVONEN programming before a sale, but will 
provide more program planning and 


General Agent, Washington National, Evanston, II. counseling after the initial sale. 


More Coverage Flexibility 


The picture I see ahead—most com- surance from that being sold today. More flexibility will be developed with- 
panies selling health insurance by 1970, Provisions to guarantee policy renewal in the life insurance policy to answer the 
but not much change in plans of in- and removal of senior age limitations on changing needs and premium paying 








They’re A-O.K. 


BMA sales representatives 

are A-O.K. 

as the astronauts say. 

Look at them—as typified by 

this group of 

Million Dollar producers. 

Look at the record—in 1960, they, along 
with more than 1000 other full-time 

BMA field men, wrote new paid life insurance 
which enabled BMA to record an all-time 
record total of $506 million in new paid 
life insurance and to achieve 

the second billion of life insurance 

in force, in just five years! 

We’re proud of them 

and of BMA’s field management staff 

in 83 branch and district offices 

located in 40 states. 

Everyone works together at BMA 

to help the sales representatives— 

by providing the most complete line 

of personal insurance services; 

with the finest electronic (IBM) equipment 
to speed processing of applications; 

with fast claim service for their clients; 
with national newspaper advertising 

and personalized local advertising; 

with field-tested sales programs 

and sound business management. 

No wonder they are 

Busy Movine AHEAD. 


B USINESS 
Men's 


A SSURANCE 


Company of, Cimerica 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 











capacity of the policyowner. Plans wil] 
be sold for estate creation and conser- 
vation based on the variable annuity 
principle. The search for mass markets 
will continue. Increasing emphasis in 
personnel relations, resultant fringe 
benefits, and growth of mechanical-elec- 
tronic office equipment will be combined 





H. E. NEVONEN 


to see an increase in pay-check deduc- 
tions, 

Employers will develop greater interest 
in all kinds of plans involving family 
finance for employes, as employers be- 
come more “life insurance oriented” and 
served by better trained underwriters 
capable of more original thinking. 

Pension plans will expand in the many 
small firms with a tendency to move 
toward larger benefits being paid to em- 
ployes who continue to work to age 70. 
Our present trend to reduce the work- 
ing years is unrealistic in the light of 
improvement in mortality and must be 
reversed if adequate benefits are to be 
provided. Increased costs for college 
education will result in an increase in the 
sale of college endowments. 

Tax-Exemption Plans 

We will see the development of tax- 
exemption plans for this purpose similar 
to our present laws governing trusteed 
pension plans. 

Marketing systems combining the 
better features of the weekly premium 











anita 





Howard E. Nevonen 

Mr. Nevonen, a graduate of Drake 
University, Des Moines, became an agent 
for Washington National in 1936, was 
transferred to Fort Dodge, Iowa in 1937 
and in 1939 became general agent. 

In World War II he spent 4% years 
as a signal officer and in 1946 returned 
to Fort Dodge as general agent. He was 
transferred in 1948 to Los Angeles to 
establish an agency for the company. 
From 1950 to 1961 it led the company in 
life and health insurance and has had 
in its organization the “Man of the 
Year” seven of the past eleven years. 

Mr. Nevonen, who is a CLU, is the 
former president of Los Angeles Acci- 
dent and Health Association and was 
on the board of the International Health 
Underwriters Association. He is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Life 
Underwriter Training Council. 








and Ordinary agency systems will evolve 
Men will be started with a nucleous 
of policyowners and trained to develop 
business from this source. More effort 
will be expended by management to ad- 
just the agent to a market he is capable 
of handling. 

More money will be spent by com- 
panies training for management within 
its own ranks and a decrease in trying to 
hire agents of other companies as man- 
agers. We will gradually learn that if 
we are ever successful in improving 
salesman selection, we will need to look 
elsewhere for our management material. 
There will be too few such men avail- 
able to handle the increasing demands 
for agency leadership. 
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Was All-American Full Back 





GEORGE H. SAUER 


George H. Sauer, former Baylor Uni- 
versity coach and athletic director, who 
became an agent of Southland Life in 
Waco, Texas, on July 20, 1959, has had 
an outstanding football career. In 1933 
he was All-American fullback with Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; played football with 
the Green Bay Packers in the mid 1930s, 
then was head coach at University of 
New Hampshire. After service in World 
War II as a Naval officer he became 
head coach at University of Kansas, 
then was head coach at the Naval 
Academy until joining Baylor in 1950. 
In 1957 he became athletics director and 
business manager. He resigned from 
3aylor in January, 1959, went with a 
Dallas ice cream manufacturer until 
joining Southland Life. 





Strengthen Campaign 
For Consumer Dollar 


(Continued from Page 155) 


time the company had held a sales in- 
centive program that included not only 
its agents but all its salaried personnel. 


As for new sales efforts in the life, ac- 
cident and health field during 1961 
the sales campaign among agents this year, 
“Better Your Best,” continues the push for 
new LA&H business. To provide continu- 
ity for this program and also to establish 
a vehicle for passing along new sales 
techniques to our agents, a ficticious 
character, “Mr. Sales,” was introduced 
to the agents via a booklet. The “Mr. 
Sales” idea was utilized in sales bulle- 
tins, agent’s mailing pieces, our agent’s 
magazine “Protection” and in numerous 
other ways. 


“Mr. Sales” pointed out to the agents 
some of the new policy forms that had 
been created within the last year in an 
effort to make his product more com- 
petitive and marketable. Some of the 
advance during 1960 included a 
classification program that was devel- 
oped to provide better accident and 
health coverage for impaired risks. Many 
persons who had been termed “uninsur- 
able” could now receive coverage via this 
new program. 


New Contracts 


A new policy was introduced for ex- 
clusive sale on the Salary Allotment 
basis. This policy provides level protec- 
tion to the normal retirement age, re- 
ducing thereafter. The employe has the 
option at age 50, however, to elect more 
insurance after retirement or greater 
cash benefits at retirement by the pay- 
ment of a larger premium. 


A complete program was introduced 
for marketing Pension Trust benefits, 
including not only new plans and pre- 
miums, but also comprehensive informa- 
tion to assist our agents in the installa- 
tion of such plans. 


In order to improve the retention of 
business written on term contracts, a 
new plan was introduced with level pre- 
miums to age 65. Special efforts were 
made during 1960 to encourage the con- 


version of existing term insurance to 
permanent plans. 

Our national advertising campaign 
during 1961 placed emphasis on breaking 
down the barrier of fear most women 
have concerning insurance. This ad 
campaign was designed to make it 
easier for our ‘agents to meet and talk 
insurance with their prospective clients. 


Y= Life 


In spite of storm clouds on the inter- 
national scene, the ecoriomic barometers 
of the nation are again reading fair and 





warmer. 

If the general economy is showing re- 
newed vigor, the picture is even brighter 
for American families in the Home Life 
“Planned Estates” market. 

According to a recent study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
there are now 5% million families with 
annual incomes of $10,000 or more. Of 
these families, 46% reported increases in 
savings during the six month period end- 
ing in April and only 9% reported de- 
creases. These families—Home Life’s 
prime market—are earning more, saving 
more, enjoying a higher standard of liv- 
ing, and seeing even better prospects 
ahead. As Home Life sees it, with this 


new growth of upper income families 
will come expanded opportunities for the 
life insurance business and especially the 
Home Life field underwriters who, under 
company expansion plans, will be in- 
creased in number to meet this market- 
ing challenge. 


Vecthaceten: Tidhead 


We have 97 general agencies compared 
with 91 five years ago; have 2,282 full 
time agents compared to 2,067 in 1956. 
We have 248 qualifiers for Million Dol- 
lar Round Table this year. 

We had a major revision of policy 
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forms effective January 1, 1956, greatly 
improving the appearance and also sim- 
plifying the wording of policies. 

In sales appeals we began offering an 
accidental death benefit in 1959 and cur- 
rently 44% of new policies sold carry 
this benefit. While for a first-time buyer 
this would parallel very closely the pop- 
ular concept of “double indemnity” the 
total which may be added to a policy is 
related to the total insurance upon that 


life; in this way, it is not the usual con- 
cept of “double indemnity.” We now 
have $831 million in force under this 


benefit. Some other changes: 


Lower Rates for Women—We offered 
this feature beginning January 1, 1959. 
It has had no discernable effect upon our 
sales, as female lives have maintained a 
constant 8.6% of our total issues in each 
of the last four years. Our insurance in 
force on women has now climbed to 7% 
of our total. 


Quantity Earned Savings (gradation 
of premiums by policy size)—NML of- 
fered this feature beginning January 1, 
1957 on the broadest basis then offered, 


and concurrently gave credit to older 
policies through dividends. The smal! 
policies which are not entitled to the 


discount (under $5,000) have dropped to 
49% of our total issues for 1960, as 
compared with 8.8% in 1955 and 9.2% in 
1956. Our average new policy has grown 
from $8,553 in 1955 to $11,655 in 1960 


Classified Insurance (substandard) 
We entered this field in 1956 and each 
year since then has seen it account for 
slightly more than 7% of our total new 
business. It now amounts to 2.5% of our 
total in force. 

Pensions—We continue to participate 
actively as we have for two decades, in 
areas of the pension and profit sharing 
trust field where individual p licies are 
a suitable funding medium. During the 
last few years about 5% of our sales 
volume has resulted from employe trust 
cases and, of course, a relatively larger 
portion of NML’s premium income has 
come from this field. 

In 1960 approximately 16% of NML’s 
new business was issued for corporation 
and partnership purposes. Corporations 
alone purchased 13.3% of the company’s 
total. While the company’s overall new 
policy averaged about $12,000, the cor- 
poration average-size policy came to $36,- 
000. There is no breakdown kept show- 
ing the proportion of sales made for key- 
man indemnification or business pur- 
chase purposes. 

Agents report continuing interest in 
the “fringe” benefits provided by busi- 
ness life insurance—that is, the possible 
use of life insurance values to provide 
pension and death benefits for execu- 
tives and key employes. For example, 
recently an agent placed $350.000 of per- 
manent-form life insurance (Paid-up at 
age 65) on the 35-year-old vice presi- 
dent of a retail store. While primarily 
the insurance was acquired to fund a 
stock-purchase agreement, the corpora- 
tion was also sold on the agent’s dem- 
onstration that policy values would be 
available to pay deferred compensation 
and death benefits to the insured and 
his family. 


Metropolitan Life 


As evidence of its belief that inviting 


opportunities are being opened to the 
rank and file of agents for the sale of 
Group coverage to employers of 30 em- 


ployes and under, an important part of 
Metropolitan’s recent Group conference 
in Atlantic City was devoted to this sub- 
ject. In the meeting at the Hotel Cla- 
ridge in Atlantic City September 19 to 22 
a featured speaker was the company’s 
Second Vice President Henry E. Mellin 
whose paper was on this subject—the 
market for small Group plans. Mr. Mel- 
lin, who formerly had been with the 
Group division of Metropolitan, was re- 
cently transferred to the company’s field 
management division for the announced 
purpose of increasing attention to this 
business by the company’s regular agency 
force of approximately 30,000 licensed 
representatives. 


Ellis Prominent in N. Y. State Masonry 


Raymond C. Ellis, manager of the New 
York Ellis agency of Home Life, has 
held many important posts in Masonry. 
For five years, beginning in 1947, he was 
president of the Masonic Foundation for 
Medical Research and Human Welfare. 
This organization gave a total of $1,- 
300,000 to the support of rheumatic fever 





RAYMOND C. ELLIS 


research in six medical colleges through- 
out New York state. He has been pres- 
ident of Brooklyn Masonic Guild and a 
member of its charity committee, and 
was Grand Master of the Masons in 
New York State who honored him with 
a number of testimonial dinners. 


Mr. Ellis has been a trustee of Berk- 
eley Institute of Brooklyn and was given 
an honorary degree from Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y. In World War II 
he was on a Brooklyn draft board. He 
holds a Bachelor of Laws degree from 
Brooklyn Law School and also studied at 
the College of the City of New York. 

Starting with Home Life as an office 
boy in Brooklyn Mr. Ellis after leaving 
school was transferred to the home of- 
fice in 1916 where he worked in the 
actuarial department much of the time. 
He went with the John Scott Brooklyn 
agency, remaining until March, 1928, 
when he became a general agent. 

A life member of Million Dollar Round 
Table he has won the National Quality 


Award more than a dozen times. His 
speaking experience, especially before 
Masonic bodies, has been extensive. 


Upon the occasion of his 40th anniver- 
sary with the company John H. Evans, 
Home Life vice president and manager 
of agencies, presented Mr. Ellis with a 
large number of congratulatory letters 
from the organization. Among others 
present were Alan E. Doran and Eu- 
gene C. Kelly, assistant vice presidents; 
Francis H. Low. assistant to the presi- 
dent, and Leon Chambers, office manager 
of the New York-Ellis agency. 

In his response Mr. Ellis described 
evolution and development of the life 
insurance industry during the century 
in which the company has been doing 
business and the role played by Home 
Life during these hundred years. The ad- 
dress was printed in a brochure widely 
circulated by the company. 





In the Atlantic City meeting Mr. Mel- 
lin pre-viewed new Group policies for 
employers with 50 employes or less in- 
tended for introduction to the company’s 
field force early in 1962. 

The new policies were said to be so 
drawn and so simpli ified as to make for 
easier and more intensive cultivation of 
the market for small groups by the com- 
pany’s entire agency organization. 


=. Prudential 


The company’s two agencies depart- 
ments are currently emphasizing differ- 
ent aspects of the marketing function. 

The District Agencies Department is 
placing major emphasis on relating ad- 
vertising and sales promotion: al material 
directly to their agents’ needs. Early in 
1961, a 14-page snap-out Prudential in- 
surance guide, entitled “What Most 
People Don’t Know About Life Insur- 
ance” appeared in the Reader’s Digest. 
Sales approaches built around use of 
this guide have been featured in district 
meetings. 





In late July, we ran a two-page ad in 
color in Look featuring three couples: 
the newly-married, the young couple 


with children, and the middle aged. Tied 
in with this ad were three sales folders 
for distribution and use by agents, each 
addressed to the insurance needs of one 
of the three couples. 

Field and public reaction to these two 
campaigns leads Prudential’s district 
agencies executives to conclude that fu- 
ture advertising should provide built-in 
sales approaches and other features for 
agents. 

The Ordinary Agencies Department is 
preparing a set of integrated, long range 
objectives and goals covering all aspects 
of the business. To ensure balance in 
their marketing operation, they are con- 
centrating on improvements in such im- 
portant things as conservation, super- 
vision, training recruiting, quality of 
business, quality of market, service 1o 
the public. and the company’s product 
line as well as on production. 

Moreover, specific marketing plans are 
being made considering their implica- 
tions and ramifications for each aspect 
of the business rather than for a single- 
ness of purpose, such as has been some- 
times the case. 


Fortier Estate Plan and 
Tax Liability Approach 


The major markets of George A. For- 
tier. Metropolitan insurance consultant 
in South Boston, who became an agent 
of the company in 1957 in Berlin, N. H., 
are business insurance, estate planning 
and trusts. He qualified three vears in 


succession—1958, 1959 and 1960—both for 
Club 


the company’s Millionaire and 


President’s Club. 





GEORGE A. FORTIER 


In commenting on larger business in- 
surance cases, corporation insurance 
needs and conservation of estates Mr. 
Fortier said to THE GoLp Book: 


On Friendly Terms with Specialists 


“Any field underwriter seeking to qual- 
ify himself in these markets must of 
course be a student of the business and 
have contacts, among others, with trust 
officers and heads of banks, and CPAs. 
He should be on friendly terms and also 
be in touch with a number of attorneys 
who can draft trust instruments and are 
not general practitioners. They should 
preferably be specialists and there is a 
requirement on the agent that he be able 
to discuss intelligently such matters as 
corporation structure, state inheritance 
taxes, Federal inheritance and income 
tax structure, wills, trusts and business 
insurance agreements. 

“The emphasis in my approach is on 
conservation of estates with tax liabil- 
ities. 


Film Depicts Economic 
Safety of Insured Despite 


Depressions of Future 


“The Heart of the Matter” is the name 
of a Nylic slide film presented drama- 
tically throughout the nation by New 
York Life representatives. It tells the 
story of the cash values a man builds 
up in his policies vs. the “Buy Term 
and Invest the Difference” argument. 

The film, produced under the super- 
vision of Director of Agencies George 
O’Connor, consists of dialogues between 
a narrator and others, the former point- 
ing out the many depressions there have 
been in this country following boom 
periods, such as the California gold rush 
which ended with the panic of 1857; the 
Civil War inflation and the panic that 
eventually followed, and other depres- 
sions. In all these periods life insurance 
continued to be dependable and merit 
confidence of the public, and grew con- 
stantly more valuable. Those who de- 
cided to make investments of policy 
proceeds and value in other directions 
often encountered financial ruin. 

“The most important lesson we learn 
from the past is the uncertainty of the 
future,” the narrator said. He quoted 
J. P. Morgan when asked to predict 
what the stock market would do in the 
next year: “It will fluctuate,” responded 
the financier. 

The narrator reviews the experience of 
a man in his 30s from 1900 when he was 
returning from the Spanish-American 
War to start a 50-year cycle of accumula- 
tion and retirement and what investment 
program he could adopt that made sense. 
He might have taken a backward look 
and noted that prices had been falling 
ever since 1864. He might have con- 
cluded that prices were due to keep on 
going down, and made his financial plans 
accordingly and he would have been 
wrong. The next 15 years might have 
convinced him that the price level could 
be relied on to rise at a steady gradual 
pace, but World War I’s inflation and 
the toboggan slide deflation which fol- 
lowed would have been encountered and 
so on, constant ups and downs in the 
economy. 

The narrator then takes up the man’s 
insurance program and explains if he 
follows it faithfully he will be fortunate 
in his retirement. An explanation is 
given as to what would be the difference 
if he had invested in a great financial 
institution: in brief, how well cash value 
insurance stacks up as an investment. 


VA Chief Ins. Director 





PHILIP J. BUDD 


Philip J. Budd, career VA employe, 
is the new chief. insurance director of 
the Veteran’s Administration. John 
Gleason, Jr., is Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

Mr. Budd, 42, heads VA’s_insur- 
ance department which provides $41.823 
billion worth of life insurance to 5,525,- 
000 war veteran policyholders. “In size, 
it ranks as the third largest life insur- 
ance operation in the country,” Mr. 
Gleason said. 

Mr. Budd attended St. Louis Univer- 
sity and, later, George Washington Uni- 
versity where he studied business admin- 
istration. 
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It takes 
all sorts 
Of people... 


to make the world go ‘round 








AND IT TAKES ALL SORTS OF POLICIES TO PLEASE THEM! 


Yes, it takes all sorts of people to make the world Acco’s Accident & Health plans need no intro- 
go ‘round. No two think alike, no two have ex- duction to service-and-profit-minded agencies. 
This is the portfolio that made agents increase 
American Casualty A. & H. volume 7500 percent 
in 15 years. And these are some of the popular 
plans that helped do the job: 


actly the same needs and no two have exactly 
the same insurance requirements. Only through 
a completely flexible Accident and Health Insur- 
ance portfolio can any producer meet the re- 
quirements of his prospects. 


Association Group @ Hospital Expense 
Aviation Accident Impaired Risk 
Blanket Medical Income Replacement 
Business Expense Key Man 

Campers’ Medical Major Hospital 
Cancer, Specified Major Medical 


o 
e 
The American Casualty Accident and Health port- ° 
e 
e 
complete flexibility so necessary to fill every Disease © Overage Policies 
* 
e 
e 
* 
* 


folio has been especially designed to provide the 


Credit Disability Rent Replacement 
Custom-tailored A. & H. Special Risks 
Franchise Travel 

Group A. & H. Volunteer Firemen 
Guaranteed Renewable Youth Policies 


prospect’s needs. Every segment of this complete 
portfolio is kept under constant scrutiny so that 


every prospect is assured that his policy will pro- 
vide adequate benefits for his present and fu- 
ture needs. 


Attractive new and renewal commissions . . . 
an agency agreement which assures your owner- 
ship of the business . . . a global umbrella of 


Let us show you how well the complete Ameri- 
claim offices. All states, D. C., Canada and Puerto 


can Casualty Accident and Health portfolio can 


Rico. 


turn your prospects into satisfied clients. The 
coupon will bring a prompt reply with no obli- 











gation. 





American Casualty Co. 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


1 want to know more about your complete Accident and Health 
portfolio. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY Nickabas 
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His Dolls will 
always have 
their Home 


—thanks to his 
Guardian Agent 


You go through the happy chore of 
setting up a doll house. The joy of your 
daughters at play is something you will 
always cherish. 


What about the house that shelters them, 
that now echoes with their happy 
laughter? What would happen to your 
dolls if something happened to you? No 
one needs to tell you that your family’s 
good life — all the things you enjoy 
today and all the glowing plans you are 
making for tomorrow — depends on you. 


Take the first step to worry-free living 
by calling your local Guarpian Agent 
or your Broker. He will help you select 
the right GuarbIAN plan to fit your 
budget. A plan that will provide enough 
money to meet your family’s financial 
needs if you’re not around — enough to 
send the children to college, enough 
cash for emergencies. Or, when the 
children are grown, you will have a 
substantial income for your own carefree 
retirement. Right now is a good time to 
telephone your GUARDIAN Representative. 


The GUARDIAN 
Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Park Avenue South at 17th Street, 
New York 3, New York 


GUARDIAN— 


because you care 


One of a series of Guardian Life advertisements appearing in national magazines during 1961 
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For the second year in succession Prudential’s much acclaimed TV 
series, “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” has won the coveted 
Emmy Award. Also, a special U.S. Department of Defense Certifi- 
cate of Commendation for outstanding service in presenting Armed 
Forces activities has been added to the program’s many achieve- 
ments, awards and prizes. Week after week the program brings 
millions of people the exciting events, problems and personalities 
of our time. “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” is one of the ways 
we build public acceptance for our products and for the services 


of Prudential representatives. 





N.A.T.A.S. © 1949 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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BEFORE The end of 1961 
we will have more than 
of Life Insurance in force. 
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If you’re still using old tables 
of “normal” weights, you aren’t 
up-to-date on your weight. Look 
at your new “desirable” weight, 
shown below, which is lower than 
previous standards, 

The importance of these tables 
to you lies, of course, in the fact 
that “the shorter the belt line, the 
longer the life line.” 

Millions of men and women 
weigh more than is good for 
them. However, men in theif 20’s 
and 30's are especially susceptible 
to rapid weight gain. 

If you are in this age range, 
don’t let your weight creep up. 
Shedding a few pounds now will 


TO BRING YOUR WEIGHT UP-TO-DATE 
(bring it down) 


Weight in Pounds According to Frame Cin Indoor Clothing) 


be safer and easier than trying to 
lose many pounds later on. 


If the weight tables below show 
that your pounds are out of 
bounds, start now—under a phy- 
sician’s supervision—to trim 
down. He will prescribe a diet 
that’s safe and pleasant, yet ef- 
fective, in removing excess weight. 


To help you carry out a suc- 
cessful pounds-off program, send 
forthe Metropolitan Life booklet, 
How to Control Your Weight. It’s 
full of suggestions on nutrition, 
and other information to help 
keep you in trim now and for 
many years to come. 
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HEIGHT SMALL FRAME — = 
os we 4 112-120 118- 26-14) 
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cece Ur MS ot Cot St 
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25 5 10 140-133 186-165 158.173 
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meen $5 IRI a ietast 
164- . ae 
oe Weight in Pounds According to Frame (in Indoor Clothing) 
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oo $f He Be 
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+3 tent 5 10 130 laa 138-155 149-168 
ee 3 3 138.148 144-159 153-173 
. For girls between 18 and 25, subtract 1 pound for each year under 25. 
rom data of 





Derived primarily f 
‘ed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. ’ 
ms rey ot Blood Pressure Study, 1959, Society of Actuaries. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in publications with a total circulation in 
excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National Geographic, 
U.S. News, Look. 
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